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LESLIE  MELLER 


Pan  in  the  Parlour 


Chapter  One 


THE  truth  is,  you  admit  the  truth  about  yourself  in 
order  not  to  face  it,"  said  Quaritch. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  rooster?"  said 
Tarran  unctuously.  "Prize  bird;  I  paid  three  ten  for 
him." 

"It's  not  a  rooster;  it's  a  dirty,  low-down  escape 
motive.  .  .  ." 

The  rooster  was  being  handed  down  to  Tarran  from 
a  railway  truck  by  a  little  old  man  with  a  bird's  nest 
fluff  of  whiskers  and  an  imperious  beak  of  a  nose.  He 
had  been  handing  it  for  some  time,  and  now  said  rebel- 
liously,  "Enough  of  this  wool  gatherin',  boss;  d'yer 
want  this  here  crate  of  Wyandottes  shunted  on  us?" 

"Right,  Woster.  And  don't  shove  the  dam'  thing 
on  top  of  me;  where's  that  handcart?" 

"Handcart  forward,"  bellowed  Woster,  and  three 
small  boys,  who  had  been  squabbling  over  a  pea  rifle  in 
the  station  yard,  thrust  it  into  a  handcart,  which  they 
gripped  all  together  and  trundled  with  zeal  to  the 
platform. 

Tarran  bestirred  himself  to  lower  the  crate  into  it,  a 
performance  which  exasperated  Quaritch,  who  strutted 
off  along  the  platform,  jabbing  at  it  with  his  stick. 
Short,  abrupt  and  very  erect,  he  was  one  of  those  over- 
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geared  small  men  who  use  impatient  gestures  to  get  rid 
of  superfluous  energy.  States  of  annoyance  suited  him, 
since  they  allowed  him  to  express  an  idiosyncratic  out- 
look on  life,  which  the  staccato  flash  of  his  glasses  to 


right  and  left  reviewed  as  a  general  imposition  on  his 
tolerance.  When  he  turned  to  stamp  back  again,  the 
handcart  was  trundling  off  the  platform,  propelled  by 
six  sycophantic  knickerbockered  legs.  Woster  did  not 
assist  its  progress,  but  strolled  at  large,  swaggering  in 
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his  whiskers.  "Cartin'  fowls  ain't  productive  labour," 
he  was  heard  to  say  scornfully.  "Three  shots  apiece  is 
easy  money  fowl  cartin'." 

Tarran  stretched,  with  the  expansive  air  of  a  man 
now  freed  from  the  pressure  of  affairs,  but  his  eye  was 
on  Quaritch  with  a  certain  effect  of  precaution  as  that 
friend,  after  a  fussy  glance  at  the  station  clock,  came 
back  to  him. 

"Damn  your  fowls,  bringing  me  here  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  too  soon,"  he  said  peevishly.  "I  hate  waiting 
on  a  railway  platform." 

"You  hate  waiting  anywhere;  you  can't  wait;  you 
don't  know  how  to." 

Quaritch  grunted  and  jerked  up  his  glasses  to  glare 
about  him,  aware  that  Tarran  was  prepared  to  quibble 
out  of  any  further  discussion  on  the  point  of  annoyance 
between  them. 

In  the  summer  morning's  light,  the  sky  had  the 
crystal  clear  depth  of  infinity;  a  sky  that  was  an  exclu- 
sive atmospheric  gift  to  Australia.  From  the  station 
heights  it  showed  them  the  township  of  Quittagong 
defined  with  the  naivete  of  an  old  map;  trees  and  tin 
roofs,  a  few  church  spires,  a  town  hall  tower,  the  mild 
facades  of  small  town  shops,  a  silver  streak  of  river, 
lost  in  a  shimmer  of  light  where  it  turned  east  across 
the  old  diggings,  ghosted  by  derelict  poppet  heads  and 
crumbling  heaps  of  mullock.  Peace  was  its  motive, 
and  it  irritated  Quaritch,  who  required  to  have  his  own 
vitality  flattered  by  an  active  bustle  of  affairs. 

"Damned  hole,"  he  said. 

"I  like  it,"  agreed  Tarran. 
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"You  are  it,"  snorted  Quaritch. 

They  were  intimates,  those  two,  and  rarely  agreed 
about  anything.  At  the  same  time,  Tarran  was  clearly 
dodging  the  normal  conflict  of  opinion  between  them 
by  accepting  it  as  an  understood  thing,  since  he  required 
to  keep  disagreeing  with  Quaritch  till  he  could  get  rid 
of  him.  Their  externals  confessed  to  personality  at  war 
with  the  minor  nuisances  of  appearance.  Quaritch, 
impatient  and  intolerant,  was  primly  tailored  and  pre- 
cisely foppish  over  his  gold-rimmed  glasses,  signet  ring 
and  wristlet  watch ,  Tarran,  dressed  in  a  dirty  white 
linen  suit  and  a  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  slacked  his  strong 
body  in  a  pose  of  comfortable  debility.  His  saturnine 
hard-angled  mask  was  also  perverted  by  a  tolerant  grin, 
bestowed  equally  on  Quaritch  and  himself.  He  had 
not  bothered  to  shave  that  morning,  and  his  dark  skin 
was  blued  by  a  sheen  of  stubble.  When  he  moved  it 
was  with  a  slight  limp,  which  allowed  him  to  stress  the 
leisure  of  his  movements. 

People  were  gathering  on  the  platform,  which  was  a 
relief  to  Tarran,  for  their  train  would  also  whisk  Quar- 
itch off  on  its  two  hours'  run  to  Melbourne.  A  girl  in 
white  came  from  the  ticket  office,  stuffing  a  ticket  into 
her  glove.  .  .  . 

Tarran's  eye  lightened,  and  he  waved  to  her.  She 
discovered  him,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  came  slowly 
down  the  platform  towards  them.  Under  a  trim  straw 
hat  her  black  hair  was  Eton  cropped,  which  helped  to 
skimp  her  allowance  of  femininity,  by  that  perverseness 
which  makes  the  small-boned  modern  girl  overdo  a 
homosexual  canon.    But  her  eyes  were  fine;  a  cool  grey 
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with  black  lashes,  and  they  questioned  Tarran's  sub- 
missively as  she  advanced.  .  .  . 

Tarran's  eyes  reassured  her.  His  sardonic  defence  of 
humour  at  Quaritch  softened  to  this  girl,  conveying  a 
sincere  emotion.  He  was  forty,  anyway,  which  insured 
the  sincerity  of  his  glances  at  any  girl. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  going  to  town  this  morning, 
Freda,"  he  said. 

"Only  for  the  day;  I've  some  shopping  to  do.  Good 
morning,  Dr.  Quaritch." 

Quaritch  dispensed  with  greetings,  looking  her  over 
sourly.  "I  suppose  you  are  another  to  endorse  this 
barnyard  imbecility,"  he  said. 

"Endorse — "  repeated  Freda,  to  avoid  confirming  an 
accusation. 

"Well,  approve  of  turning  a  partially  intelligent  phys- 
icist into  a  perfectly  incapable  fowl  fancier.  Fowls! 
My  God!" 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  bother  Ted  with  poses  of 
approval,"  said  Freda  diffidently.  "It's  his  affair,  you 
know — " 

"H'm,"  sneered  Quaritch,  and  took  a  turn  up  the 
platform  to  turn  back  and  say,  "Encouraging  a  man  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  is  not  a  sound  system  of  feminine 
malice,  let  me  warn  you." 

"Oh,  dry  up,  Quaritch,"  said  Tarran,  with  sudden 
impatience.  "Look  here,  Freda,  this  blighter  has  been 
week-ending  with  me  in  the  absurd  character  of  a  bad 
conscience.  He  thinks  I  ought  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
his  future.  He  calls  it  my  future  to  escape  detection  as 
a  vulgar  opportunist.    He  would  bust  up  my  perfectly 
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satisfactory  state  of  existence  to  extort  a  theorem  on  the 
propagation  of  light  because  he's  a  bum  mathematician 
himself,  and  wants  an  odd-job  man  round  the  place  to 
do  sums  for  him." 

"Frustration  is  bad  enough,  but  a  pose  of  frustration 
makes  me  sick,"  commented  Quaritch  j  and  added  to 
Freda,  "Marry  him,  and  you'll  find  it  a  dam'  thin  pose 
to  live  with." 

A  faint  pink  tinged  Freda's  pale  skin,  but  her  eyes 
repressed  hostility.  She  was  ashamed  of  gestures,  or  did 
not  know  how  to  make  them.  Really  annoyed  with 
Quaritch,  Tarran  restored  his  grin  in  defence  of  Freda. 

"Pose,  eh?"  he  said.  "Funny  the  way  these  con- 
scientious rationalists  never  realize  that  theirs  is  the 
thinnest  pose  of  all ;  a  pose  of  having  no  pose.  Thank 
God,  here's  the  train.  You'd  better  take  another  com- 
partment, Freda,  or  this  wretch  will  be  nagging  at  you 
all  the  way  to  town." 

"I'm  travelling  second,"  said  Freda  doubtfully. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Quaritch,  who  was  not,  but  required 
to  air  opinion  on  Tarran. 

"Hard  luck,"  said  Tarran  to  Freda. 

The  train  slid  to  rest  and  he  saw  them  into  a  carriage, 
closing  the  door  with  an  affectation  of  relief  which  was 
also  genuine.  "Thank  heaven,  that's  over,"  he  said,  and 
added  to  Quaritch  a  classic  rejection  of  Boswellism, 
"Don't  let  me  see  you  again." 

"You're  a  dam'  poor  spectacle,"  said  Quaritch  dys- 
peptically. "All  the  same,  I'll  post  you  those  X-ray 
units  delivered  to  the  skin  and  I  expect  you  to  work  out 
the  equations.     I  need  them,  damn  it — " 
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The  train  moved  off,  and  Tarran  waved  Quaritch  off 
with  it,  picking  up  Freda's  glance  with  a  reassuring  nod, 
to  which  she  returned  her  half  smile,  which  expressed 
emotion  by  its  passive  repression.  That  lingering  flush 
of  pink  made  her  look  suddenly  pretty,  Tarran  thought. 

Alone  on  the  platform  he  ceased  to  think,  relaxed  by 
a  sense  of  peace  after  conflict ;  a  tribute  to  Quaritch's 
disgusting  arrogance,  which  for  a  week-end  had  not 
ceased  to  insist  that  Tarran  should  come  back  to  cancer 
research  work.  Like  all  people  of  dominant  person- 
ality, Quaritch  had  no  respect  for  a  resistance  of  the 
will  in  others,  and  exploded  on  them  a  coercive  system 
which  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  when  applied  to 
himself.  "Damn  that  strenuous  blighter;  he  needs  in- 
fection by  a  sense  of  humour,"  thought  Tarran,  and  was 
aware  that  Quaritch  had  a  little  used  up  the  resources  of 
that  infection  in  himself. 

A  porter  rolled  two  empty  milk  cans  up  the  platform 
with  an  expert  clatter  and  retired  inward,  leaving  the 
station  to  Tarran  and  the  sunlight,  and  the  drowsing 
scents  of  summer  in  the  air.  Tarran  stretched  and  pro- 
posed to  move  off,  but  did  not.  His  gaze  remained 
blank  on  the  landscape  below  him,  while  an  utterance 
of  Quaritch's  recurred  to  his  mind.  Out  of  too  much 
talk,  Quaritch  had  said:  "Look  here,  you  can't  stultify 
the  action  of  will  beyond  a  certain  point  and  recover  it; 
not  after  forty,  anyhow.  You'll  be  forty  next  year, — 
you've  got  a  year  to  find  out  whether  you're  a  moral 
corpse  or  not." 

Tarran  mocked  the  stricture  from  his  mind,  but  its 
effect  remained  in  one  of  those  clarifications  of  thought 
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which  compress  the  march  of  years  on  a  pin  point  of 
understanding  and  dispense  with  the  clumsy  mechanism 
of  words.  An  emotion  is  defined  which  accepts  or  re- 
jects the  decision  arrived  at.  Tarran's  emotion  was  one 
of  vague  derision  for  the  compact  assurance  with  which 
Quaritch  proposed  to  meddle  with  the  privacies  of  his 
ego.  He  censored  opinion  on  himself  by  transferring  it 
to  Quaritch.  .  .  . 

In  the  train,  Quaritch  was  still  busy  meddling.  Since 
he  had  been  through  the  University  with  Tarran,  there 
was  on  him  that  inspired  impertinence  of  an  old  friend- 
ship which  claims  the  right  to  make  a  fuss  over  the  re- 
sults of  a  joint  experience  in  youth. 

".  .  .  Look  here,  Freda,  I  know  Tarran,  and  I  tell 
you  this  caper  about  keeping  fowls  won't  work.  He's 
got  a  special  faculty,  and  no  man  chucks  that  without 
paying  for  it.  Since  the  war  he's  chucked  it —  Done  a 
bit  of  experimental  work  with  me  and  edited  a  popular 
science  page  for  a  Sunday  newspaper.  My  God!  He 
had  a  lectureship  in  physics  at  twenty-four,  and  a  mind 
fizzing  with  new  ideas.  His  bug  was  the  death  of  a 
mechanical  universe  by  the  conception  of  its  death — 
thought  as  a  direct  radiation  on  matter.  No  use  for  it 
myself,  but  all  the  same,  he  had  theories  for  its  experi- 
mental attack.  Then  that  damned  war —  All  the  same, 
putting  moral  slackness  onto  the  war  is  a  poor  trick. 
Why  go  to  war  if  you  intend  to  grab  it  as  an  excuse  to 
chuck  up  work?  Tarran's  got  that  virus — self-spite. 
He  got  that  bit  of  shrapnel  in  the  leg  and  he's  limped 
through  life  ever  since.     Makes  a  joke  of  himself  for 
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having  been  potted  at  by  high  explosives  like  a  danger- 
ous rabbit.    Pretty  degrading,  but  all  the  same — " 

Quaritch  flashed  exasperated  glasses  to  right  and  left, 
defrauded  of  a  reward  for  concern  on  Tarran's  behalf. 
"Damn  it,  quite  apart  from  his  own  work,  I  need  the 
blighter  in  mine.  I  must  have  an  expert  in  figures  to 
work  out  formulas  of  measurements  of  dosage  and 
graphs  of  X-ray  beam  after  filtration  of  metals  and — 
Look  here,  Freda,  you'll  simply  have  to  push  him  off 
this  infernal  rot  about  keeping  fowls." 

Freda's  diffidence  at  male  dominance  found  it  hard 
to  combat  commands  like  that.  "But,  Dr.  Quaritch, 
Ted  insists  that  he  has  no  interest  in  research  work — " 

"No  interest!  that's  the  cheapest  sort  of  trick  to  es- 
cape bad  conscience."  .  .  . 

With  a  conscience  in  perfect  working  order,  Tarran 
dropped  off  the  station  platform  and  crossed  the  rails. 
His  handcart  still  dawdled  down  the  long  avenue  that 
led  from  the  station  to  the  main  street,  and  cicadas  were 
beginning  to  shrill  in  its  tall  gums  j  promise  of  a  hot  day. 

Tarran  dawdled  too.  In  the  main  street  he  loitered 
at  any  excuse  for  gossip ;  the  small  town  trick  of  putting 
in  time.  At  Monty  Grubb's  news  agent's  shop  he 
stopped  as  usual,  for  this  was  the  gossip  centre  of  the 
town,  where  there  were  always  a  few  village  politicians 
anchored  by  the  backside  to  its  window  ledge,  while 
Monty,  goggle  eyed  with  statistical  misinformation,  in- 
cessantly proved  the  world  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Today 
he  was  bulging  with  a  real  disaster,  and  buttonholed 
Tarran  to  splutter,  "Heard  about  Road  Board's  scheme 
take  new  road  round  Prince  Albert  Avenue  'stead  of 
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main  street  absolute  ruin  the  town.  Gettin'  up  petition 
protest.     Must  sign  it — " 

Tarran  signed ;  a  worthy  citizen.  His  practised 
glance  over  the  shelves  of  gaudy  book  wrappers  an- 
nounced a  grievance  too.  "Hang  it,  Monty,  when  are 
you  going  to  run  a  new  line  of  murder  mysteries?  I've 
read  all  these." 

"Murder  mysteries  ain't  what  they  was;  public  seems 
goin'  off  them  somehow.  Lissen  here,  though.  I  got 
figures  to  prove  loss  of  car  traffic  twenty  per  cent  decrease 
value  shop  property.  .  .  ." 

A  two-seater  car  came  down  the  main  street  and  Tar- 
ran waved  a  greeting  to  it.  The  hood  was  piled  with 
greenstuff,  and  out  of  this  bower  a  bare  arm  waved  Tar- 
ran to  follow  it.  He  stayed  where  he  was,  watching  the 
car  pull  up  at  the  Town  Hall  and  Olga  Cornet  hop  out 
of  it.  She  sent  another  imperious  signal  at  Tarran,  who 
moved  reluctantly  towards  it.  When  he  arrived  Olga 
had  a  bundle  of  greenstuff  ready  for  him,  but  he  backed 
off,  saying  firmly,  "No,  I  will  not  help  you  decorate  that 
barn,  Olga.    I've  got  a  busy  day  in  front  of  me." 

"Rubbish." 

"I  have.  Hang  it,  a  crate  of  prize  fowls  to  sort 
out — " 

"Fowls  idiocy  you  can  spare  an  hour  I  insist." 

Olga's  syntax  disposed  of  an  academic  waste  of  words 
by  saying  three  things  at  one  gabble.  She  was  a  porce- 
lain blonde  with  the  china  blue  eye  of  an  imperious  doll, 
and  she  used  it  ruthlessly  on  Tarran  till  he  advanced 
rebelliously  and  took  the  bundle  of  greenstuff,  while 
Olga  hopped  back  to  the  running  board  for  another  arm- 
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ful,  presenting  Tarran  with  a  plump  stern  view  which 
stretched  her  silk  jumper  frock  to  a  tension  which  dan- 
gerously invited  slapping.  Tarran  was  complaining, 
"You're  a  nuisance,  Olga.  Besides  sorting  those  birds 
I've  got  two  yards  to  wire  net — "  when  he  stopped  with 
a  calculated  expression  of  relief — 

The  Royal  Hotel  was  next  door  to  the  Town  Hall, 
and  out  from  its  stable  yard  minced  a  flash-looking  horse, 
bearing  its  rider  with  that  equine  consciousness  of  style 
which  affects  the  airs  of  a  ticklish  lady.  The  rider  was 
a  brown  youth  in  breeches  and  leggings,  as  well  groomed 
as  his  mare,  and  his  loose  white  shirt  open  at  the  throat 
with  rolled  up  sleeves  was  horse  dandyism  too.  In  tones 
that  brightly  promised  an  interesting  disclosure,  Tarran 
hailed  him,  "Hi,  Reggie,  here  a  moment." 

"Hallo,  Teddie— " 

Reggie  circled  his  mare  inward,  ignoring  its  pretence 
of  alarm  at  motor  cars,  and  Tarran  said  heartily,  "Just 
the  man  we  wanted.  Come  and  give  Olga  a  hand  with 
this  greenstuff." 

Olga  bobbed  up  from  the  car  to  say  indignantly, 
"Nonsense  Ted  Tarran  you  know  Reggie  has  his  work 
to  do." 

"Nonsense,  Olga,  Reggie  will  be  delighted  to  help." 

Between  the  two  Reggie  was  mumbling,  "Well,  the 
fact  is,  Teddie — I'd  only  be  too  delighted,  Mrs.  Cor- 
net— "  when  Olga  waved  him  firmly  off.  "Absurd 
this  wretch  has  nothing  to  do  a  pottering  pretence  of 
sorting  fowls  so  Reggie  you  be  off." 

"Come  on,  Reggie,  get  off  that  horse,"  said  Tarran 
impatiently. 
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Reggie  got  off,  such  was  the  compulsion  to  credulity 
in  his  fine  brown  eyes.  "I  can  spare  an  hour,  Mrs.  Cor- 
net," he  said,  hitching  up  his  mare. 

"Of  course,"  endorsed  Tarran.  "Take  this  stuff, 
Reggie.    I'll  look  in  later  and  lend  you  a  hand." 

He  backed  off  with  a  cheery  wave,  which  assured 
them  that  their  requirements  were  now  served. 

"Of  all  the  wretches,"  exclaimed  Olga.  "All  the 
same,  Ted  Tarran,  don't  you  forget  that  you're  taking 
me  to  this  dance." 

"Am  I,  though?" 

"Of  course." 

"Oh  well,  of  course — " 

He  left  them  embarrassed,  holding  bowers  of  flowers. 
He  left  them  till  such  time  as  was  needed  to  reach 
Benby's  store  and  discuss  at  length  and  at  leisure  a  de- 
layed order  for  wire  netting.  When  he  came  out  again 
the  two-seater  was  empty  of  greenstuff  and  Reggie's 
mare  was  hitched  to  the  verandah  post  of  the  Royal 
Hotel. 

The  depth  of  space  had  vanished  from  the  sunlight, 
which  the  earth  reflected  back  in  a  hard  white  glitter 
from  the  quartz  dressing  of  the  roads  in  waves  of  heated 
air.  From  the  deep  verandah  of  the  Royal  Hotel  came 
a  whiff  of  coolness,  where  old  Jock  Foggett  was  water- 
ing down  its  asphalt.  Under  it  were  tubs  of  fern  and 
hanging  baskets  of  maidenhair,  and  its  screened  doors 
invited  cool  thoughts  of  beer. 

A  man  who  does  not  love  a  good  pub  is  damned. 
Tarran  crossed  the  road,  signalling  old  Jock  to  the  bar 
with  a  nod.    Old  Jock,  the  pub  roustabout,  whipped  to 
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attention  at  Tarran's  nod,  seeming  to  regard  its  pro- 
posal with  high  disfavour.  He  was  a  little  taut  trim 
active  old  man  with  a  mahogany  face  and  two  quaint 
wisps  of  grey  hair  over  his  ears  which  had  survived  a 
lost  tradition  of  salt  seas,  and  he  thumped  down  his 
watering  can  with  a  truculent  air,  as  if  about  to  square 
up  at  Tar  ran. 

"Will  I  drink  with  you,  Mr.  Tarran?  Willi?"  In 
a  tremendous  burst  of  resolution.  "I  will.  There's 
two  men  of  this  world  I'd  never  have  the  heart  to 
deny  a  favour,  and  the  one  of  them  is  yourself,  Mr. 
Tarran.  You'll  mind  the  other  $  I'll  not  mention  his 
name  for  poleetical  reasons.  Or  will  I?  I  will.  Sir 
Charles  Napier;  the  grandest  man  that  ever  lived  in 
history.    But  that's  between  the  pair  of  us." 

"We'll  drink  his  health,  Jock." 

"We  will,  sir.  We'll  do  ourselves  that  honour.  .  .  ." 

The  bar  of  the  Royal  was  long  and  dark  and  cool, 
shaded  in  tones  of  smoky  umber  jewelled  with  the  glint 
of  bottles,  and  there  were  settles  in  the  corner,  where 
one  sat  at  ease  to  drink.  Old  Simon  Wimble  was  there, 
deeply  meditating  over  an  empty  pot,  and  this  was  an- 
other ancient  prized  by  Tarran's  concept  of  a  tolerable 
earth,  which  requires  that  personality  shall  be  deleted 
of  its  normal  ingredient  of  conflict.  "Three  beers, 
Monica,"  he  said,  and  Monica  Thrip  the  barmaid  said, 
"Teddie-e-e,"  in  the  falling  cadence  of  deep  tenderness, 
and  squeezed  his  hand,  and  whipped  off  three  beers, 
and  went  on  making  up  her  cellar  accounts.  Monica  was 
one  of  those  thin  girls  who  make  up  for  weight  by  in- 
tensity of  emotion,  and  she  gave  every  customer  an  ex- 
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elusive  greeting,  which  distinguished  him  from  all 
others  for  the  special  reward  of  Monica's  adoration  j  in 
fact,  she  was  a  born  barmaid. 

Tarran  carried  old  Simon  his  tankard,  greeting  him 
with  a  stock  query  of  humour  at  old  Simon's  pet  idio- 
syncrasy, "Well,  where's  the  lost  reef  got  to  now, 
Simon?" 

"Not  so  lost  as  you  think,  me  lad,"  retorted  Simon. 
"I  got  a  notion  it's  lay  is  under  them  fowl  runs  of  yours, 
and  I  shall  have  to  take  out  a  miner's  right  on  you." 

"You  do,  and  I'll  turn  the  hose  down  your  shaft." 

Old  Simon  winked  ponderously,  cocked  his  eye  at 
the  tankard,  discovered  with  surprise  that  it  contained 
beer,  and  took  a  noble  pull  at  it.  All  drank  -y  a  cool  and 
crisp  refreshment,  which  wrought  especially  on  old  Jock 
Foggett  a  sentimental  regard  for  the  wonder  of  the 
human  gullet. 

"Sir  Charles  Napier  would  like  to  see  me  now,"  he 
said  mournfully.  "  'There  you  are,  Jock,'  he'd  say,  'and 
there  you  stand.  Put  it  down,  Jock,  and  ease  the 
cockles  of  your  hearrt.  Neverr  be  crossed  in  love,  Jock, 
and  stick  to  your  drink.'  He  was  blighted  in  love  him- 
self, poor  man,  and  he  hung  his  harrp  on  a  weepin' 
willow  tree.  A  grand  opinion  he  had  of  me.  D'yer 
mind  in  history  the  takin'  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Ye  do.  I 
was  there  meself,  never  deny  it.  The  old  Powerful  it 
was,  and  she  sailed  slap  up  to  the  batteries,  every  man  to 
his  gun.  Sir  Charles  himself  sticks  his  head  down  the 
main  deck  companion,  and  sings  out,  'Are  ye  there,  Jock 
Foggett?'  'Ay  ay,  sir,'  ses  I.  'All's  well,  then,'  ses  he. 
'Stick  to  your  gun,  Jock,  stick  to  your  gun,  you  b — rrr. 
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While  Jock  Foggett  sticks  to  his  gun  we've  got  the 
b— rrs  beat.'  ..." 

An  aged  liar,  old  Jock?  Not  at  all.  Pickled  in  the 
identity  of  a  fo'castle  raconteur,  fantasy  had  displaced 
the  function  of  memory  in  him,  which  went  back  to  the 
days  of  the  man-of-war  under  square  sail,  and  had  ac- 
cumulated legends  of  service  beyond  the  ignominy  of 
chasing  East  African  slave  dhows  and  potting  Chinese 
junks. 

Old  Simon,  burly  and  bearded,  so  free  of  a  rough 
earth  that  he  never  wore  a  hat  or  coat  in  any  sort  of 
weather,  was  a  fantasymonger  of  quite  another  sort. 
For  twenty  years  he  had  been  searching  Quittagong  for 
a  mysteriously  lost  reef,  and  was  still  bright  with  as- 
surance of  finding  it.  His  theory  was  that  it  had  got 
loose  under  the  town,  and  he  was  for  ever  sinking  shafts 
about  its  minor  thoroughfares,  and  forcing  indignant 
householders  to  take  out  miner's  rights  and  dig  per- 
functory holes  in  their  back  yards  to  prevent  him  from 
operating  on  their  premises.  The  best-natured  man  in 
the  world,  he  was  ruthless  in  quest  of  buried  treasure, 
which  had  so  long  displaced  his  preoccupation  with  the 
affairs  of  upper  earth  that  he  talked  about  its  submerged 
strata  as  others  might  about  known  streets. 

".  .  .  Oh,  yes,  I  got  my  eye  on  them  fowl  runs  of 
yours,  me  lad.  Take  your  bearin's  and  you'll  find  they 
lie  east  in  line  with  Pepper's  Luck,  which  bottomed  on 
a  rotten  quartz  alluvium  at  fifty  feet.  Eighty  ounces 
a  week  they  took  out  of  it  before  it  run  to  a  dead  end, 
like  you'd  cut  it  off  short  with  a  knife.  That's  what 
they  was  gettin'  out  of  the  Come  By  Chance  when  it 
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faulted  at  Chinaman's  Flat ;  about  where  the  dredge  is 
workin'  now.  They  went  down  six  hundred  feet,  and 
never  touched  bottom.  All  out,  they  was.  That  reef 
slipped  east;  that's  my  opinion,  and  the  strata  this  side 
of  it  bears  me  out,  and  it'll  bottom  at  eighty  or  ninety 
feet.  I  was  truckin'  as  a  lad  on  the  Billy  Boy  claim  when 
they  lost  that  reef,  and  I  left  about  there  to  go  on  Ben- 
digo,  or  I'd  have  had  it  then,  before  they  built  the  town 
over  it." 

Charming  company,  these  garrulous  old  men,  teth- 
ered to  a  strenuous  past  by  the  illusion  that  life  had 
still  rewards  of  conquest  to  bestow.  Was  that  the  reason 
Tarran  was  always  pleased  to  buy  them  pots  of  ale  and 
squander  leisure  on  them?  All  the  same,  his  alehouse 
benching  got  a  slight  shock  when  Andrew  Cornet  stalked 
into  the  bar,  and  he  stood  up  with  the  loafer's  frank  as- 
tonishment at  the  passage  of  time. 

"Good  lord,  I  had  no  notion  it  was  as  late  as  this," 
he  said. 

"Quarter  to  one,"  said  Andrew  precisely. 

Clocks  could  have  been  set  by  Andrew's  passage 
through  the  town  from  his  home  to  the  dredge  and  back 
again.  Always  on  the  tick  of  a  given  moment  he  stepped 
into  the  Royal  for  midday  glass  of  ale,  which  Monica 
placed  on  the  bar  almost  before  his  tall  figure  reached 
it;  an  act  that  consecrated  service  to  Andrew  and  no  one 
else  on  earth.  The  fact  that  Monica  did  not  squeeze 
Andrew's  hand  was  perhaps  her  most  distinguished 
tribute  to  him ;  even  the  art  of  a  born  barmaid  faltered 
at  taking  liberties  with  Andrew's  glacial  calm,  though 
Monica  grouped  herself  into  a  curvature  of  the  spine 
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pose  of  devotion,  and  languished  her  earnest  blue-black 
eyes  on  a  spiritual  function  while  he  drank.  Andrew's 
calm  survived  these  exhibits  of  fealty  to  his  service  j 
he  never  saw  them. 

"You'll  join  me,"  he  said  to  Tarran. 

"Oh  well,  just  one — " 

Tarran  tossed  off  his  beer,  as  a  slight  concession  to  a 
busy  man's  day;  Andrew  absorbed  his  slowly:  allowing 
it  five  minutes  to  operate  on  a  theory  of  refreshment, 
which  his  cool  exterior  rejected  any  need  for.  No  heat 
disturbed  his  even  tan,  or  the  ascetic  precision  of  his 
features.  Though  his  job  as  engineer  to  the  dredge 
took  him  daily  about  its  mud-spattering  operations,  he 
always  managed  to  preserve  a  well-groomed  appearance, 
which  was  extreme  from  a  foppish  concern  for  style. 

His  beer  disposed  of,  he  nodded  benignly  over  the 
top  of  Monica's  head  and  courteously  indicated  the  door 
to  Tarran.  They  passed  forth  from  the  bar's  penumbra 
to  the  blinking  white  sunlight.  .  .  . 

Under  it,  Reggie's  mare  drooped,  still  hitched  to  the 
verandah  post ;  Olga's  car  seemed  to  slump  in  the  heat 
too,  denuded  of  greenstuff.  Tarran  grinned  at  these 
desertions  from  domesticity  and  work,  but  if  Andrew 
saw  a  car,  his  dignified  rejection  of  trivial  phenomena 
failed  to  observe  that  it  was  his  wife's. 

From  the  main  street  they  turned  down  a  long  drowsy 
avenue  of  private  houses  that  led  to  the  river;  a  ten 
minutes'  stroll.  Here  the  ground  rose  above  the  river 
bank,  but  took  a  fine  sweep  down  to  it,  which  allowed 
gardens  to  be  terraced  to  the  water's  edge.  Early  res- 
idents had  selected  this  spot  to  build  on ;  taking  up  gen- 
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erous  allotments  which  gave  them  privacy  from  the 
scattered  cottages  at  that  edge  of  the  town.  Tarran's 
home  was  here;  a  large  weatherboard  bungalow  built 
in  the  fifties,  and  now  settling  down  to  old  age  in  an 
overgrown  neglected  garden.  As  he  paused  at  its  gate, 
Andrew  said  courteously,  "You'll  lunch  with  us?" 

"Thanks,  no.  I've  got  a  consignment  of  prize  birds 
to  sort  out.  .  .  ." 

Andrew  nodded  approval  at  a  fine  sense  of  business 
integrity  and  passed  on  along  the  high  white  fence  with 
a  stone  pillared  gateway,  beyond  which  one  saw  an  im- 
maculate gravelled  drive  and  a  two-storied  stucco 
fronted  house;  the  Treadwater  property,  which  lay 
between  Tarran's  house  and  his  own.  At  the  gate  there 
he  paused,  because  of  the  zoom  of  a  car  approaching  at 
speed.  .  .  . 

Round  the  corner  shot  Olga's  two-seater  in  a  swerve 
that  just  missed  the  gutter  and  arrived  with  a  squeal  of 
brakes  at  the  Cornet  gate,  where  Olga  hopped  out  in 
a  fluster  of  speed  and  annoyance  at  an  imposition  on  her 
good  nature  which  had  nearly  made  her  late  for  lunch. 

"Heavens,  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  those  wretched  dec- 
orations always  shoved  onto  me;  quite  sick  of  it  .  .  ." 

Politely,  Andrew  held  the  gate  open  for  her  to  pass 
through.  Olga  was  a  scented  girl,  and  the  air  of  her 
passage  was  bright  with  little  essences  of  bare  arms  and 
silver-gilt  hair,  though  no  one  could  have  accused  An- 
drew's finely  tempered  nose  of  being  aware  of  it.  Pre- 
cisely, he  closed  the  gate  and  attended  Olga  into  the 
house  at  a  distance  which  detached  his  nose  from  frolick- 
ing with  her  feminine  essences. 


Chapter  Two 


A  NDREW'S  dredge  pumping  machinery  was  old, 
jf\.  and  its  misfunctioning  gave  him  a  lot  of  trouble. 
His  promoters  were  a  stingy  lot,  and  grudged  an  outlay 
on  new  equipment,  and  the  dredge  was  not  paying  well 
enough  to  back  up  a  demand  for  it.  Therefore  if  An- 
drew hid  discontents  behind  his  glacial  calm  there  were 
reasons  for  them. 

He  came  up  the  dim  main  street  now  from  a  late 
call  to  the  dredge,  but  in  its  few  scattered  lights  the 
vertical  lines  of  depression  were  erased  from  his  brow, 
and  he  stalked  urbanely  through  it.  The  rows  of  elec- 
trics at  the  Town  Hall  were  still  on,  signalling  a  dance 
there,  and  a  burble  of  jazz  came  out  at  him  as  he  passed, 
though  he  did  not  see  Olga's  car  among  those  parked  at 
the  curb. 

She  was  home  already.  The  front  room  was  alight 
and  he  heard  voices  there.  Andrew's  stately  tread  di- 
minished to  the  ignominious  approach  by  stealth.  At 
the  front-room  door  he  paused,  and  Olga's  voice  reached 
him  in  her  normal  tone  of  expostulation. 

"Idiocy  always  doddering  with  incubators  a  man  quite 
noted  for  geology  or  what  d'you  call  it  and  even  if  you 
do  take  their  growth  curves  what  a  life." 

Andrew  frowned  slightly  at  Olga's  untidy  syntax, 
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which  annoyed  the  precisian  in  him  as  much  as  it  had  at- 
tracted him  into  marrying  her.  But  his  frown  was  re- 
lieved by  the  discovery  that  Tarran  was  with  her  \  the 
innocuous  partner  of  Olga's  passion  for  the  dance.    An- 


drew nearly  pushed  the  door  open,  but  recollected  in 
time  a  lack  of  evidence  for  being  there,  and  tiptoed  down 
the  passage  to  return  with  measured  tread. 

His  tall  dignified  figure  scouted  locomotion  on  any 
other  terms.  Nor  could  a  face  so  urbanely  austere  listen 
at  doors.    His  brief  nod  at  Tarran  was  glad  to  see  him 
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there,  though  it  overlooked  Olga,  doubtless  on  the  as- 
sumption that  he  was  also  glad  to  see  her  there  too.  Olga 
was  perched  on  the  piano  stool  in  a  black  and  gold  dance 
frock,  and  she  gave  him  the  quick,  furtive  glance  that  al- 
ways questioned  the  reservations  behind  his  calm  exterior. 
There  was  whisky  on  the  brass  tray  stand,  and  Andrew 
doled  himself  out  a  chemist's  allowance. 

"You're  home  early,"  he  remarked. 

"A  rotten  dance  no  saxophone  a  fiddle  cornet  and 
piano,"  said  Olga,  and  added  to  Tarran,  "You  know 
it's  affectation  all  put  on  and  not  the  slightest  interest 
really." 

Tarran  grinned  at  her.  "It  won't  do,  Olga;  Quaritch 
put  you  onto  this  proselytizing  caper.  I  saw  the  dirty 
dog  talking  to  you  last  Sunday  afternoon." 

"Sensible  man  and  strictly  practical,  I  ask  you  can 
fowls  pay  preposterous." 

"Undoubtedly  fowls  can  be  made  to  pay  if  one  grows 
one's  own  feed,"  remarked  Andrew  weightily. 

Slumped  in  his  chair,  Tarran  nodded  that  home  on 
Olga.  His  theory  of  taking  life  at  its  least  point  of  re- 
sistance allowed  him  to  wear  a  crumpled  and  unbrushed 
dress  suit,  a  soft  shirt,  and  a  tie  cocked  at  the  perpen- 
dicular. It  annoyed  Olga,  who  darted  from  her  stool, 
twitched  it  straight  and  hopped  back  again. 

"Awful  the  ties  you  wear  and  Andrew  knows  perfectly 
well  it  isn't  eggs  and  incubators  but  footling  your  life 
away  when  you  might  be  an  immense  success  if  not  a  pro- 
fessor or  something." 

Tarran  always  enjoyed  Olga's  imbecilities,  especially 
when  she  emphasized  them  by  bumping  her  backside 
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down  on  a  hard  surface.  The  spun  silk  of  her  hair 
fluffed  up  and  her  doll's  eye  recorded  an  impact  of  of- 
fence. Being  just  out  of  the  doll's  house,  she  had  to  take 
conversation  seriously  in  order  to  be  taken  seriously, 
which  Tarran  never  did. 

"The  fact  is,  Andrew,  your  ruthless  practicality  has 
robbed  Olga  of  a  job  of  husband  management,  so  she 
works  it  off  on  me,"  he  said. 

"You  need  it,"  bumped  Olga.  But  she  gave  Andrew 
a  hasty  glance ;  irreverent  comments  on  his  perfection 
always  forced  her  to  reject  a  guilty  complicity  with  them. 
Andrew  did  not  reject  them,  as  he  failed  to  hear  them. 

"I  assume  that  Tarran  is  quite  capable  of  arriving  at 
decisions  over  his  own  affairs,"  he  remarked. 

"Quite,"  agreed  Tarran.  "Possibly  that  is  the  reason 
why  my  friends  are  so  busy  interfering  with  them.  I  ask 
you,  does  anybody  ever  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  a 
fool?  No,  they  do  not.  But  if  a  man  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  intelligence,  every  fool  thinks  he  has  the 
right  to  offer  him  advice." 

"Intelligence  fowls,"  scoffed  Olga. 

"Fowls  are  the  concrete  emblems  of  my  rationality. 
If  I  had  decided  to  keep  elephants  I  could  understand  all 
this  fuss.  Fowls,  as  Andrew  has  pertinently  observed, 
can  be  made  to  pay.  I  like  living  in  the  country.  I  have 
a  house  of  my  own  which  I  don't  have  to  pay  to  live  in. 
When  I  have  doubled  my  income  by  the  exertions  of 
fowls,  I  shall  get  married.  There  you  have  the  whole 
process  of  my  intentions,  and  no  impertinent  interference 
from  friends  will  be  allowed  to  alter  them." 

Olga  shrugged  him  off  as  a  detected  impostor.    "No 
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affair  of  mine  if  Freda  puts  up  with  it,  deeply  interested 
in  books  on  poultry  farming,  what  girl  wouldn't  be  with 
a  father  groaning  groaning  and  a  mother  sweetly  smiling 
and  you  for  ever  dawdling  that  tie's  stuck  up  again  why 
do  you  wear  self-acting  ties?" 

"Don't  play  off  your  gift  for  synthetic  analysis  on  my 
tie,  please.  I  intend  to  grow  a  beard  shortly,  and  then 
you  won't  know  whether  I  wear  one  or  not." 

Andrew  precisely  finished  his  whisky.  He  had  not 
once  looked  at  Olga,  as  Olga  was  well  aware.  She  looked 
her  best  in  that  black  and  gold  frock,  which  slimmed  her 
hips  and  matured  her  snub  nose  and  made  a  marvel  of  her 
hair,  as  pale  as  straw.  Her  glance  of  discontent  at  An- 
drew turned  quickly  on  Tarran,  to  see  if  he  had  observed 
it,  which  of  course  the  wretch  did.  She  made  a  grimace 
at  him,  as  telling  him  to  mind  his  own  business.  He 
always  gave  her  an  annoying  sense  of  being  under  inspec- 
tion when  Andrew  was  about,  which  a  little  overdid  his 
pose  of  finding  life  a  tolerably  good  joke  at  her  expense. 
Olga  was  twenty  and  Tarran  was  a  grown-up  dating  from 
her  infancy,  and  she  had  to  displace  the  tolerant  patron- 
age of  an  adult  to  an  infant  which  was  the  tradition  of  his 
air  to  her.  Her  indignant  stare  at  him  said  plainly, 
"I  dare  you  to  hint  that  Andrew  is  a  cold  stick  untouched 
by  my  delicious  appearance  in  this  dance  frock." 

Tarran  submitted  to  an  air  of  bedtime  reservations  be- 
tween Olga  and  Andrew  and  rose  reluctantly  from  a 
comfortable  chair.  His  limp  was  accentuated  as  he  crossed 
to  the  bookcase;  where  Andrew  followed,  hospitably  in- 
tent on  lending. 
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"You'll  find  this  interesting,"  he  said,  selecting  a 
work. 

Tarran  glanced  with  uninspired  eye  at  its  title  of  Atom 
Building  and  Spectral  Lines ,  and  handed  it  back. 

"Haven't  you  got  a  detective  story?"  he  asked. 

"Take  this  too,"  said  Andrew  calmly.  "It  covers  the 
latest  results  in  radium  analysis.  Oh,  and  this  too:  The 
Surface  History  of  the  Earth;  quite  a  new  theory  of 
periodic  cataclysm." 

Tarran  took  the  books  because  Andrew  held  them  at 
him.  The  bookcase  rej  ected  his  search  for  a  bedtime  nar- 
cotic, since  Andrew  bought  only  books  which  sported  with 
natural  phenomena  and  Olga  never  read  any. 

"You'll  be  interested  in  X-ray  experiments  to  deter- 
mine crystal  structure,"  said  Andrew. 

"I  won't  j  if  you  push  this  sort  of  thing  on  me  I  shall 
begin  to  suspect  your  intelligence,  Andrew." 

He  nodded  amiably  and  turned  to  the  glassed  doors 
opening  into  the  garden,  by  which  he  could  reach  the 
private  river  path.  At  the  verandah,  Andrew  called  after 
him,  "Shall  I  pick  you  up  tomorrow  morning?  We're 
on  the  last  face  of  this  section,  and  the  strata  are  inter- 
esting." 

"Right  you  are,"  called  Tarran  from  the  garden. 

They  could  hear  the  irregular  passage  of  his  feet  for 
a  space  on  the  stone  flagged  path  that  led  down  to  the 
river.  When  those  were  lost  the  windows  framed  only 
a  hint  of  stars  and  the  silence  of  a  countryside. 

Olga  stood  up,  casting  a  charmed  glance  at  her  bare 
arms  and  discreetly  plumped  figure  that  by  an  act  of 
transferred  vision  she  bestowed  on  Andrew's  eyes.    But 
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the  sneak  refused  to  ratify  it.  He  always  robbed  her- 
of  self-approval  when  she  was  looking  her  best,  which  of 
course  meant  when  she  was  dressed  for  the  approval  of 
other  eyes  than  his.  He  sanctioned  the  publicity  of  her 
charms  by  refusing  to  be  aware  of  them.  Now  he  only 
put  away  the  whisky  and  closed  the  French  windows  and 
reached  up  to  put  out  the  light,  saying  coolly,  "Bed,  I 
suppose." 

Olga  lingered  on  the  stairs  to  allow  him  to  help  her  up. 
He  was  so  tall  that  when  he  put  an  arm  round  her  waist 
it  arrived  at  her  armpit.  But  he  only  followed  punctil- 
iously behind  carrying  the  evening  paper. 

The  evening  paper — a  noxious  thing  to  read  in  bed. 
And  that  interminable  undressing  of  Andrew's,  that 
chilled  a  carefree  scamper  out  of  clothes.  He  put  his 
clothes  as  carefully  to  bed  as  himself,  hanging  his  trousers 
in  a  stretcher  and  his  coat  over  a  chair  back  and  laying 
out  fresh  linen  for  the  morning  and  that  to  be  washed  in 
a  basket.  He  never  threw  things  about  for  women  to 
pick  up,  and  his  rough  clothes  and  heavy  boots  were 
kept  in  a  small  verandah  dressing-room,  in  case  of  a 
night  call  to  the  dredge. 

Those  night  calls!  A  malignant  operated  them.  They 
always  came  at  most  inopportune  moments,  acting  like  a 
refrigerator  on  Andrew's  backbone.  He  never  swore  into 
the  telephone,  but  dressed  calmly  again  and  went  forth 
into  the  night. 

Olga  undressed  by  stages  to  keep  time  with  Andrew's 
bedtime  ritual.  He  was  now  in  the  bathroom  cleaning 
his  teeth.  When  he  came  back  buttoned  up  in  pyjamas 
Olga  had  contrived  for  him  a  nice  arrangement  in  red 
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slippers,  bare  legs  and  a  pair  of  plumped  silk  pantalets 
designed  by  some  inspired  imagist  in  underwear.  Im- 
possible to  resist  such  provocatives.  They  were  lovely 
in  Olga's  eyes ;  in  Andrew's,  obviously  ravishing. 

But  Andrew  had  either  a  will  of  brass  or  no  will  at  all. 
In  the  mirror  Olga  could  see  the  film  of  aloofness  that 
glazed  a  threat  of  emotion  over  a  pair  of  silk  pants.  He 
climbed  coolly  into  bed  after  folding  back  the  quilt  and 
blanket  because  the  night  was  warm.  At  that  the  crisp 
crinkle  of  the  paper  settled  any  further  impertinence 
from  Olga's  underwear. 

Olga  almost  kicked  them  off  in  a  rage.  Well  she  knew 
that  if  her  legs  had  come  home  from  a  dance  disgraced  in 
bloomers  Andrew  would  have  approved.  Well  she 
knew,  too,  that  his  rejection  of  her  pants  was  an  admis- 
sion of  their  charm.  He  tortured  himself  to  disapprove 
of  a  license  designed  for  his  own  eyes,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  dowse  desire  in  a  pair  of  crude  bloomers 
rather  than  support  the  threat  of  treachery  from  a  pair 
of  silk  clad  legs. 

Olga  meditated  over  the  awful  distances  of  marriage 
while  she  rubbed  in  face  cream,  and  observed  Andrew  in 
the  mirror,  calmly  reading.  Andrew  was  always  calm, 
which  is  to  say  that  when  he  was  not  calm  he  was  frozen. 
His  exclusive  long  nose  ceased  to  function  or  his  arctic 
grey  eye  to  focus ;  every  precise  line  of  his  face  refused 
to  admit  that  offences  existed. 

Such  a  handsome  face  too;  Olga  adored  it.  With 
permission  from  Andrew,  she  would  have  babbled  to 
him  of  its  charm.  It  supplied  her  with  a  complimentary 
antithesis;  his  rigidities  to  her  rotundities.     Even  his 
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dark  hair  flecked  with  grey  was  a  mature  mystery  to. 
her  own  youthful  bob,  and  gave  her  fingers  a  thrill 
when  thrills  happened  to  be  permitted. 

And  there  he  lay,  miles  away  from  any  such  concession 
to  himself,  if  not  to  Olga.  That  was  always  his  retort 
to  Olga's  homecoming  with  jazz  inspired  legs,  and  the 
injustice  was  that  he  refused  to  go  to  dances  and  do  the 
inspiring  himself,  so  what  was  the  use  of  bringing  home 
bright  fancies  about  the  wretch  as  the  result  of  being 
warmly  clutched  by  substitutes  for  him.  He  rejected 
the  whole  theory  of  service  on  such  terms.  .  .  . 

Andrew  was  either  a  male  coquette  or  a  bad  logician. 
Olga  was  always  most  desirable  when  she  came  home 
from  a  function  he  resented  desiring  her  for,  so  the  more 
he  desired  her  the  more  distant  he  became.  As  for 
Olga,  the  more  distant  he  became  the  more  she  desired 
him.  Neither  could  find  the  equation  to  this  awful 
bedtime  algebraic,  even  when  there  were  no  dance 
rhythms  in  the  blood  to  stir  up  special  frustrations. 

Olga  slid  into  her  nightgown,  as  into  an  extinguisher, 
and  into  bed  to  extinguish  that.  Andrew  waited  with 
admirable  patience  for  disturbed  bedsprings  to  permit 
reading. 

"Enjoy  the  dance?"  he  asked  casually,  still  searching 
the  columns. 

Olga  knew  well  that  question  wished  to  extort  every 
wriggle  of  her  night's  diversion,  which  Andrew  would 
have  died  rather  than  extort.  Therefore  she  answered 
as  a  conscience-free  wife  under  the  rigours  of  cross- 
examination. 
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"Oh,  you  know  what  charity  dances  are  that  rotten 
old  Hall  the  orchestra  impossible." 

A  gap  in  silence  bridged  she  bridged  a  gap  in  bed  by 
an  adroit  twist  that  intruded  a  cool  thigh  on  Andrew's 
attention  to  the  newspaper. 

"Sorry  you  didn't  enjoy  it,"  said  Andrew,  always  a 
perfect  gentleman. 

"Goodness  knows  why  I  go  to  the  things  the  same  old 
crowd  every  time  and  only  Ted  Tarran  to  go  with  a 
rotten  dancer  and  a  lukewarm  cup  of  coffee  for  supper 
much  nicer  here  at  home  with  you." 

A  cool  thigh  has  great  gifts  of  persuasion.  Never- 
theless, Andrew  continued  to  cross-examine  the  paper. 

"Of  course,"  said  Olga  meditatively,  "as  far  as  danc- 
ing goes  anyone  does,  old  Egerton  Fadlet  for  prefer- 
ence dancing  perfectly  in  full  evening  dress  and  pricing 
every  frock  in  the  room  and  they  do  say  he  knits  his 
own  doilies  and  Peter  Frampole — why  does  that  man  go 
to  dances  gravely  solemn  always  out  of  step  but  one  of 
your  directors  of  course  politeness  necessary  and  Ted 
Tarran  and  that  new  boy  what's  his  name  at  the  Bank 
and,  oh  yes,  once  with  Reggie  Leaver  brainless  but 
harmless  and  after  all,  those  Forestry  boys  keep  dances 
going,  better  than  sitting  out  a  thing  I  hate — " 

She  was  gabbling.  As  a  signal  for  the  witness  to 
step  down,  Andrew  put  away  his  paper  and  reached  up 
to  turn  out  the  light.  When  he  lay  down  again  that 
gap  in  the  bed  was  restored. 

"Good  night,"  he  said,  reaching  his  neck  across  it  for 
a  kiss.  That  brush  of  the  lips  was  Olga's  dismissal  for 
the  night  and  she  renounced  it  by  bouncing  across  to  her 
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own  side  of  the  bed  in  a  rage.  Advances  were  now 
formally  over;  Andrew  would  edge  himself  half  out  of 
bed  at  any  further  intrusion  of  legs  near  his. 

And  this  icy  performance,  forsooth,  because  she  wisely 
forecasted  gossip  and  mentioned  a  good-looking  lad 
who  danced  well.  Reggie  Leaver!  Pooh!  She  had 
danced  every  second  dance  with  him,  but  that  was 
merely  the  condescension  of  a  married  woman  to  an 
infant  at  least  six  months  younger  than  herself.  That 
might  have  been  a  well-deserved  retort  on  Andrew's 
jealousy  if  the  sneak  were  not  lying  there  in  a  pose  of 
suspended  animation  which  starkly  refused  to  accept 
young  Reggie's  aid  in  stirring  up  all  those  delightful 
images  of  himself  that  he  had  only  to  reach  an  arm  out 
for  and  achieve  as  breathless  kisses. 

It  was  really  no  satisfaction  knowing  that  Andrew 
found  it  just  as  impossible  to  get  to  sleep  as  she  did. 


Chapter  Three 

BELOW  on  the  river  path,  Tarran  lingered  to  enj oy 
a  perfect  summer  night.  It  was  spacious  and  star- 
lit, and  the  river  absorbed  it,  flowing  by  like  pitch  flecked 
with  diamonds.  Even  in  this  theoretical  darkness, 
light  sought  to  reveal  itself.  Once  Tarran's  note- 
books had  played  with  theories  of  tapping  its  midnight 
sources.  .  .  . 

Now  his  gaze  strayed  to  simpler  exhibits  of  friction: 
the  lights  from  windows  along  the  river  bank.  Those 
of  the  Cornet  house  had  just  vanished;  up  there  in  a 
blank  of  darkness,  Olga  and  Andrew  were  abed.  .  .  . 

Why  should  Tarran  grin  at  that?  Olga  was  a  charm- 
ing bundle  of  nonsense  and  Andrew  the  most  dignified 
man  of  his  acquaintance.  Yet  the  combination  amused 
Tarran.  Possibly  his  grin  was  a  smug  defence  against 
a  pose  of  dignity  on  his  own  account. 

He  moved  on  past  the  Treadwater  dividing  fence, 
and  paused  to  glance  up  at  the  big  house  which  ghosted 
a  space  in  its  dark  garden.  One  brilliant  square  of  win- 
dow was  alight  in  its  upper  story,  patterning  a  round 
shape  of  mirror,  behind  which  he  caught  the  flash  of 
a  bare  arm  in  the  rhythmical  gesture  which  brushes  hair  j 
Irene  Treadwater  at  her  night  toilet. 

He  watched  the  bare  arm  for  its  charm  of  hidden 
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femininity  j  an  expectation  which  proposes  that  it  will 
now  cease  to  be  hidden.  All  women  are  lovely  behind 
lace  curtains ;  Irene's  arm  was  lovely,  magnified  by  light 
to  a  rich  canon  of  flesh.  It  seemed  to  Tarran  that  he 
never  passed  that  way  late  without  that  glimpse  of  her 
at  the  mirror.  A  narcissus  reverie,  which  dispensed 
with  a  need  for  other  eyes.  But,  then,  Gilbert  Tread- 
water  was  away  in  Siam  or  somewhere.  .  .  . 

Gilbert  appeared  to  keep  up  his  house  in  Quittagong 
as  a  fixed  point  to  live  away  from.  Perhaps  he  fled  from 
its  dead  weight  of  a  transplanted  tradition,  which  had 
devised  its  stolid  stucco  in  the  fifties,  when  the  faculty 
of  architect  gave  up  the  ghost  on  earth.  Its  garden 
still  retained  a  circular  croquet  lawn,  and  its  grassed 
terraces  were  designed  about  with  tile-edged  flower  beds, 
and  bad  Italian  statues.  It  conveyed  to  the  mind  an 
aesthetic  of  whiskered  gentility  in  peg-top  trousers,  very 
bored,  but  nobly  enduring  the  assault  of  flirtatious  crino- 
lines. 

Irene's  arm  vanished  from  the  window  and  Tarran 
dawdled  on,  past  the  Treadwater  shrubbery,  past  the 
boat  shed  with  its  neat  white  motor  launch  moored  to  the 
landing  stage,  past  the  orchard,  and  so  to  his  own  de- 
crepit dividing  fence,  with  half  its  palings  fallen  off  and 
rotting  in  clumps  of  thistle  and  marshmallow. 

Here  was  no  gracious  descent  of  gardens  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  place  had  been  neglected  before  Tarran  re- 
turned to  assist  neglect  by  disorder,  and  his  casual  sys- 
tem of  erecting  fowl  runs  made  a  wire  entanglement  of 
the  back  premises  at  night.    He  went  with  caution,  for 
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he  and  old  Woster  were  perfunctory  workers,  leaving 
impedimenta  where  they  fell. 

The  kitchen  door  was  open  and  its  light  guided  him 
across  the  yard.     Boldly  illuminated,  it  presented  in 


silhouette  a  bald  head  embushed  in  whiskers  and  a 
parrot's  beak  of  nose.  That  was  Woster,  his  lieutenant 
of  fowls. 

This  ratty  little  old  man  was  sitting  at  ease  in  a 
kitchen  chair,  with  a  short  incendiary  pipe  stuck  in  his 
whiskers,  and  he  was  gazing  with  marked  satisfaction 
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at  a  dead  cat.  There  was  a  pea  rifle  on  the  table  and 
the  cat  hung  limply  over  a  chair  back.  These,  in  con- 
junction with  Woster's  eye,  marked  catricide  an  act  of 
retribution. 

"Got  him,"  he  said,  with  a  brief  nod  at  Tarran. 

"Got  who?" 

"That  bloke."    He  indicated  the  cat. 

"Is  that  the  cat  that's  been  taking  the  chickens?" 

"Not  him,"  said  Woster  scornfully.  "I  know  that 
bloke  j  he's  a  hawk.  This  bloke's  been  eatin  our  cab- 
bages." 

"Cabbages  be  damned." 

"I  see  him  at  it,"  said  Woster  firmly. 

When  Woster  looked  important  something  happened 
to  his  whiskers.  Internal  forces  blew  them  out  expan- 
sively. His  eye  protruded,  too,  in  an  effort  to  look  over 
his  whiskers. 

"Here's  me  on  guard  about  here,"  he  said,  indicating 
spaces.  "Kitchen  winder,  he's  about  here;  cabbages, 
they're  here.  Cat,  he's  about  here.  I  has  me  gun  at 
the  ready  an'  I  sees  his  eye,  I  ups  with  me  gun  and  I 
sights  for  his  brain.     Got  it." 

He  made  gustatious  sounds  and  his  whiskers  revolved 
rapidly.  His  pipe  revolved  with  them.  One  of  the 
wonders  of  Woster's  being  was  his  ability  to  light  his 
pipe  without  setting  fire  to  his  whiskers. 

"I  got  him,"  he  told  Tarran.  "I  got  you,"  he  told  the 
cat.  "You  jumped,  you  did,  and  you  spit,  you  did,  and 
you  done  summersaults  on  our  cabbages,  but  I  sees  you 
and  I  has  you,  and  you  won't  come  borin'  no  more  little 
holes  in  them." 
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Tarran  had  really  given  Woster  a  job  because  his 
whiskers  looked  like  handfuls  of  old  horsehair  stuffing 
stuck  on  with  glue.  He  could  never  be  sure  whether 
Woster  was  important  because  of  his  whiskers,  or 
whether  the  whiskers-  commanded  importance  in  Wos- 
ter. As  boys,  at  least,  both  Woster  and  his  whiskers  had 
known  the  grand  age  of  hirsute  megalomania,  when 
manhood  was  affirmed  by  its  fertility  in  growing  barri- 
cades of  face  foliage. 

"What's  that  bird  doing  there?"  asked  Tarran,  dis- 
covering a  gouty  fowl  under  Woster's  chair. 

"Scaly  legs.    Up  for  treatment,  that's  what  he  is." 

Woster  lugged  the  patient  out  carelessly  and  ran  an 
experimental  thumb  over  it.  The  fowl  gave  a  hoarse 
croak  and  turned  up  the  whites  of  its  eyes,  quite  unable 
to  bear  inspection  from  so  monstrous  a  fowl  as  Woster. 

"You'd  better  bury  that  cat,"  said  Tarran.  "There 
are  peculiar  people  about  who  appear  to  value  cats." 

Woster  was  one  of  them.  "I'm  goin'  to  skin  him  for 
a  possum  skin  rug,"  he  said,  giving  his  whiskers  a  whiz 
of  relish. 

Tarran  passed  on  to  his  verandah  bedroom,  which  was 
the  habitation  of  a  male  who  makes,  or  does  not  make, 
his  own  bed.  The  bed  itself  was  on  the  verandah.  Now- 
adays, Tarran  had  dispensed  with  rooms  \  a  kitchen  to 
eat  in  and  a  verandah  to  sleep  on.  There  was  a  bed  here 
for  the  use  of  a  guest,  but  Tarran  used  the  room  mainly 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  books.  Their  quality  con- 
fessed a  shameless  indolence  of  mind;  a  habit  of  reading 
perverted  to  a  device  for  putting  in  time.  Why  not, 
since  mechanical  ingenuity  has  devised  a  machine  for 
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taking  in  a  roll  of  paper  at  one  end  and  ejecting  bound 
volumes  at  the  other.  Tarran  bought  a  handful  of  them 
at  intervals  from  Monty  Grubb's  stock  and  let  opinion 
on  them  go  at  that. 

In  the  same  impartial  spirit  he  now  placed  the  books 
pressed  on  him  by  Andrew  aside  and  got  out  of  his  dress 
clothes  with  relief.  There  were  several  letters  on  the 
table  which  had  lain  there  unopened  for  days,  and  one 
of  them  was  from  Quaritch.  He  should  have  opened 
that.  .  .  . 

His  excuse  was  that  Quaritch  wrote  such  an  infernally 
bad  hand.  He  refused  to  dictate  or  use  a  typewriter,  by 
a  habit  of  thinking  at  a  speed  that  preferred  to  jot  its 
thought  down  in  hieroglyphic.  He  wrote  at  a  gallop 
and  was  read  at  a  crawl,  or  was  not  read  at  all.  For  a 
man  of  trenchant  personality,  his  handwriting  was 
either  humility  or  a  rampant  egotism.  Fingering  the 
letter  a  moment,  Tarran  jabbed  it  with  sudden  im- 
patience into  one  of  the  books  lent  him  by  Andrew;  a 
footling  subterfuge  for  getting  rid  of  it.  As  an  honest 
man,  he  should  have  torn  it  up.  But  the  illusion  of 
having  disposed  of  a  nuisance  sufficed  him,  and  he  lit  a 
cigarette,  picked  out  a  gaudy  wrapper,  and  got  into 
bed  with  it.  .  .  . 

A  summer  morning's  awakening  on  his  verandah  re- 
stored Tarran  to  a  rational  earth.  Cigarettes  were  at 
hand,  and  a  yell  at  Woster  produced  a  cup  of  tea. 

It  pleased  him  to  discover  that  he  could  wake  up  on 
that  verandah  without  the  nagging  process  of  calling 
over  a  day's  work  to  be  done,  which  was  a  proof  that  he 
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had  rid  life  of  the  febrile  spur  of  impatience.  The 
system  which  does  things  in  order  to  start  doing  them 
over  again  was  defeated. 

This  old  verandah  soothed  the  conviction  of  a  world 
at  rest.  Or  a  world  arrested.  He  knew  every  crack  in 
it  by  heart.  It  still  lived  on  as  a  palpable  reality  from 
the  fantasy  of  memory.  He  had  played  here  as  a  child, 
adoring  it.  He  had  grown  to  adolescence  here,  loathing 
it.  The  violent  years  of  youth  had  taken  him  away  from 
it  to  their  proper  industry  of  girls,  booze,  friends,  and 
the  quest  of  hypothesis.  Now,  by  the  logic  that  dis- 
pensed with  a  valueless  gap  in  time,  he  had  come  back 
to  it.  .  .  . 

By  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  inertia  of  life,  it  had 
become  a  pleasing  exercise  for  Tarran  to  lie  on  that 
verandah  and  recall  its  forgotten  trivialities.  It  seemed 
important  to  remember  that  a  tall  man  in  a  white  pug- 
garee and  a  Tussore  silk  coat  had  once  given  him  half 
a  crown  there.  The  man  had  said,  "What's  your  name ? " 
and  being  told  "Ted  Tarran,"  had  quoted  vauntingly, 
"My  name  is  Norval  on  the  Grampian  Hills  my  father 
feeds  his  flocks,"  and  had  laughed  loudly  and  bestowed 
half  a  crown.  Who  was  this  rare  being  who  had 
emerged  from  the  mass  of  forgotten  years  to  stamp  him- 
self so  richly  on  memory?  That  would  never  be  known 
now — 

But  the  convolvulus  creeper  had  been  alive  in  his  time, 
because  he  had  reached  up  and  plucked  a  flower  from 
it.  That  was  remembered  as  rather  a  liberty  taken  with 
Our  House.  Now  the  convolvulus  had  so  intwined 
itself  with  the  lattice  that  dead  wood  and  living  growth 
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were  twisted  into  one  mass.  It  took  bizarre  patterns 
against  the  light  which  still  poured  energy  into  its  creep- 
ing tendrils  5  febrile  threads  which  conducted  a  force 
able  to  split  rocks  asunder.  .  .  . 

An  infernal  screeching  from  the  back  yard  disrupted 
his  morning  calm  just  there ,  Woster  was  murdering  a 
pullet. 

He  prolonged  the  execution  of  his  dirty  deed,  ex- 
tracting drama  from  it.  The  fowl  kept  it  up  too,  horrified 
at  an  explicit  statement  of  its  doom.  Woster  ranted  at 
it  in  terms  of  execration  for  a  mortal  enemy. 

"Talk  back  at  me,  would  yer?  Threaten  me,  hey! 
I've  had  me  eye  on  yer  this  long  time,  me  fine  feller, 
talkin'  back  and  threatenin'.  Now  you've  gone  too  far. 
Done  for,  you  are.  See  that.  A  hax.  It's  comin'  down 
on  yer  neck  in  a  minute,  plonk!  You'll  screech  then, 
you  will.  You'll  kick  and  you'll  flop  and  that'll  be  the 
end  of  yer." 

An  awful  moment  of  adjustment,  of  croaking  and  of 
muttering.  A  thud:  a  decapitated  squawk,  and  Woster 
exultant  above  a  fluster  of  feathers. 

"Got  yer — plonk! — in  one." 

"Bloodthirsty  old  blighter,"  muttered  Tarran.  He 
pulled  on  a  pair  of  trousers  and  shoes  and  went  out  to 
the  morning  function  of  turning  and  moistening  eggs. 
His  incubators  were  old-fashioned ;  a  job  lot  he  had 
bought  from  a  defunct  poultry  farm,  and  required  a 
good  deal  of  tinkering  with.  They  were  arranged  in 
the  wash-house,  where  now  came  Woster  bustling  with 
the  corpse  of  his  mortal  enemy  the  pullet. 
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"You  ought  to  have  killed  that  fowl  last  night.  Be- 
sides, I  won't  be  home  for  dinner,"  said  Tarran. 

t(Pll  heat  'im,"  said  Woster.  He  thumbed  the  pullet 
affectionately,  restored  to  friendly  relations  with  him. 

"What  are  these?"  asked  Tarran  of  a  tray  of  eggs. 

"Imfertile,"  said  Woster,  important  over  an  impor- 
tant word. 

Tarran  put  an  egg  to  the  testing  light  and  noted  the 
date  on  it.  "Nine  days.  These  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  out  before." 

"No  fear  3  we'll  heat  'em." 

"What !  I  thought  that  last  egg  tasted  musty.  You 
dare  give  me  a  half  incubated  egg  again  and  I'll  do 
for  you." 

"Pertickler,  you  are,"  said  Woster  scornfully.  Just 
to  show  his  contempt  for  gastric  squeamishness  he 
cracked  one  of  the  condemned  eggs  and  tossed  it  off  like 
a  rare  vintage,  smacking  his  lips  over  the  flavour. 

"That's  me,"  he  said  boastfully,  "eat  anything." 

Tarran  went  out  to  select  an  egg  from  sources  above 
suspicion  and  fried  it  himself  with  a  slice  of  bacon,  and 
ate  it  at  the  kitchen  table  in  company  with  Woster's  af- 
flicted fowl  and  a  half-skinned  cat.  He  was  a  little  testy 
over  the  cat  and  threw  it  into  the  yard. 

Thereafter  he  carried  a  deck  chair  to  the  front  gar- 
den, with  a  letter  pad  and  fountain  pen,  intending  to 
get  rid  of  Quaritch's  unopened  letter  by  answering  it. 
Possibly  the  assumption  of  being  about  to  write  was  a 
trick  to  enhanse  the  charm  of  not  doing  so.  In  a  small 
neat  script  he  wrote  "Quittagong"  at  the  top  of  a  sheet, 
forgot  the  date,  and  began, 
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"My  dear  Quaritch, 

I  have  subjected  your  handwriting  to  the  usual  tests 
for  a  wilful  perversion  in  the  subconscious " 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  put  down  the  pad,  having 
written  nothing  more  on  it.  Surprising,  what  a  nuisance 
it  had  become  to  form  sentences,  now  that  he  had  thrown 
up  the  job  of  making  a  living  out  of  them.  It  pleased 
him  to  note  that  this  was  an  automatic  obstruction  of  a 
mental  process;  obviously  he  did  not  want  to  write  to 
Quaritch. 

His  eye  rested  with  approval  on  the  garden,  whose 
growths  had  slipped  backward  in  time  too.  Most  of  the 
roses  were  briars;  the  honeysuckle  sprouted  atop,  but 
below  it  was  clogged  with  dead  wood ;  the  privet  hedge 
had  gone  to  rags.  The  camellias  alone  disdained 
neglect,  their  compact  glossy  green  inlaid  with  wax 
blossoms. 

His  eye  directed  him  to  an  anomaly;  the  path  from 
the  front  gate  led  directly  to  a  blank  wall  of  the  house. 
Then  he  remembered  that  the  house  had  been  altered 
in  his  childhood  and  the  front  door  shifted  to  a  newly 
built  wing. 

He  tried  to  reconstruct  the  house  before  that  altera- 
tion. There  had  been  a  bow  windowed  annex  called  the 
"study,"  the  roof  of  which  could  be  reached  from  the 
boughs  of  a  now  departed  tree.  It  must  have  been  some 
pine  species,  for  it  grew  a  hard  round  seed  pod  known  to 
his  youth  as  a  monkey  nut.  These  accumulated  on  the 
roof,  where  he  sometimes  wagged  it  from  school.  It 
gave  a  dishonestly  acquired  thrill  of  danger  to  crouch 
up   there   quite   secure   from   detection.      Possibly   its 
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grandest  exhilaration  had  been  potting  his  father's  bald 
head  with  monkey  nuts,  and  driving  that  exasperated 
man  into  repeated  plunges  out  at  the  gate  to  execute  the 
irreverent  pelter. 

There  had  been  space  to  crawl  under  the  old  house 
and  there  lie  hid  in  a  cool  smell  of  earth  and  dry  rot. 
A  tremendous  event  had  taken  place  there ;  a  mystery  of 
grown-ups,  by  initiation  of  a  small  cousin  called  Flor- 
ence. She  was  a  very  well  behaved  little  girl  with  her 
hair  combed  back  to  the  exclusion  of  all  duplicity.  Her 
style  had  been  acquired  from  a  precise  school-teacher, 
if  not  the  principle  she  instructed. 

Also  he  had  learned  from  her  first  that  all  great 
truths  are  banned  on  earth,  never  to  be  spoken,  because 
when  his  mother  called  from  somewhere,  "What  are  you 
children  doing  under  there?"  Florence  had  answered 
politely,  "Playing  houses,  Auntie  Nora,"  whereas  her 
explicit  term  to  him  had  been,  "Playing  weddings." 

The  queer  thing  was  that  he  recalled  the  episode  now 
as  an  intellectual  reconstruction.  He  could  not  see  him- 
self as  its  actor  and  spectator,  as  dreams  and  memories 
constitute  themselves.  Florence  had  been  an  exacting 
bride  and  he  could  see  her  like  a  cut-out  image  while  he 
remained  a  blank;  a  chemical  affinity  which  is  known  to 
be  but  is  not  known.  An  act  of  oblivion  somewhere. 
Then  he  recalled  that  years  after  as  a  boy  of  fourteen 
he  had  met  Florence  at  a  party  and  had  proposed  a  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights  because  the  others  locked  them 
in  a  cellar,  and  Florence  had  been  vastly  indignant,  and 
had  told  the  other  girls  about  him  and  they  all  bunched 
together  and  whispered  and  looked  at  him  with  sparkling 
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eyes,  and  he  endured  a  frightful  consciousness  of  pariah- 
dom.  No  wonder  his  memory  rejected  associations  with 
that  wretched  sneak  of  a  Florence. 

Andrew  Cornet  was  at  the  gate,  and  rattled  it  to  at- 
tract attention.    "Coming?"  he  called. 

Tarran  rubbed  his  chin,  surveyed  Andrew,  and 
smiled. 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Thought  you  wouldn't,"  said  Andrew,  and  passed 
on. 

"He's  going  to  look  at  a  pump,"  said  Tarran  to  the 
garden.  "A  thing  he  will  have  to  keep  on  looking  at  for 
years.  A  sense  of  duty?  Rot;  he  likes  looking  at  it. 
Machinery  assures  Andrew  of  a  concrete  universe.  He 
moves  on  some  system  of  cog-wheels  himself.  I  sup- 
pose Olga  got  her  legs  tangled  up  in  them  and  Andrew 
was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  mention  it.  I  wonder 
on  what  theory  of  mechanics  Andrew  classes  girl's  legs?" 

He  became  abstracted,  switched  off  on  a  train  of 
thought  that  referred  that  speculation  back  to  himself. 
It  appeared  to  disturb  him  a  little,  and  he  frowned. 
There  was  presented  to  him  a  discovery  that  by  dis- 
placing a  mental  objective  in  life,  he  had  displaced  cer- 
tain other  vitalities.  In  short,  he  had  interludes  of 
forgetting  that  women  existed  for  a  special  function. 

All  very  well  taking  life  as  a  tolerably  good  joke  in 
youth,  whose  mechanics  compensate  for  mental  impo- 
tence. But  even  cog-wheels  wear  thin ;  there  is  such 
a  phrase  as  "the  inertia  of  steel."  Psychology's  com- 
placent assurance  that  potency  is  purely  a  mental  phe- 
nomenon is  not  so  reassuring  as  it  should  be.     Behind 
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the  approach  to  middle  age  there  lurks  a  Terrible 
Doubt.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  damn  it,  that  sort  of  thing  adjusts  itself  j  mar- 
riage is  its  solution,"  thought  Tarran  peevishly.  But 
his  chair  was  no  longer  restful,  and  he  got  out  of  it  to 
go  and  clean  hen  roosts.  There  is  that  about  fowls ; 
they  set  up  a  recurrence  of  minor  activities  which  are  an 
excellent  prophylactic  against  thought.  Woster,  going 
round  the  nests  with  a  basket,  stopped  to  give  his  whis- 
kers a  sadistic  whiz  over  a  run  full  of  young  birds. 
"Comin'  on  a  treat,  them  cockerels,"  he  said.  "About 
time  we  was  dressin'  them  for  table  birds."  That,  also, 
should  have  reassured  another  economic  of  mar- 
riage. .  .  . 

On  Sundays  Tarran  always  dined  at  Freda's  home. 
On  Thursdays  she  called  for  him  after  her  library  com- 
mittee meeting  and  Tarran  strolled  home  with  her. 
These  were  the  staple  formalities  of  their  intimacy. 

He  took  his  afternoon  stroll  across  the  somnolent 
town  at  leisure.  Betimes  a  car  passed  through  it,  but 
in  itself  it  was  stultified  of  movement,  except  at  the 
tennis  court,  where  there  was  a  brief  flutter  of  frocks  and 
chatter.  There  must  be  something  morally  wrong  about 
tennis,  since  it  is  permitted  to  be  played  on  Sunday. 

The  Hipslop  house  lay  in  a  bush  avenue  of  newer  res- 
idences, where  there  were  still  timbered  allotments  for 
sale  between  its  red-tiled  and  rough-cast  houses  smug 
with  builder  improvements  which  were  replacing  the 
broad  verandahed  bungalows  of  another  generation.  In 
a  shaded  bush  path  that  was  a  short  cut  to  Hipslop's 
house  Tarran  came  on  a  flash-looking  mare  tethered  to  a 
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sapling,  which  he  recognized.  Over  the  bushes  he 
caught  sight  of  a  little  group  which  seemed  to  shuffle  at 
recognition,  at  which  Tarran  winked  amiably  and  passed 
on.  Reggie  Leaver  and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was 
Hilda  Hipslop,  Freda's  young  sister.  She  pushed  the 
other  girl  between  herself  and  Tarran,  and  the  sideways 
toss  of  her  thick  black  hair  notably  evaded  detection. 
Tarran  grinned,  seeing  himself  suspect  as  one  officially 
on  the  side  of  repressions  in  the  home. 

There  was  no  one  about  when  he  arrived  there,  and  he 
went  round  to  the  side  door,  which  admitted  one  to 
Hipslop's  private  madhouse,  where  he  practised  hob- 
bies. He  was  practising  one  now,  for  at  Tarran's  knock 
he  could  be  heard  within  distinctly  groaning.  Great 
exertions  were  required  of  him  to  reach  the  door. 
When  it  opened  he  was  discovered  bending  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  one  hand  clutching  his  back.  His  fine  mass  of 
grey  hair  was  disordered,  his  eye  was  doomed,  he  had 
not  shaved,  and  in  loose  slippers  he  just  managed  to 
move  his  feet. 

"What's  up?"  asked  Tarran  falsely. 

What  a  question,  with  Hipslop  explicitly  dying  be- 
fore his  very  eyes. 

"I'm  ill  5  very  ill.  I'm — I'm  damned  ill,"  said  Hip- 
slop. 

He  waved  aside  a  foregone  diagnosis  and  Tarran  into 
the  room.  It  was  an  invitation  to  accept  with  precau- 
tion ;  as  it  was,  Tarran  tripped  over  something  that 
looked  like  a  small  cooking  stove  on  tripod  legs.  He 
stood  to  get  his  bearings,  and  edged  to  a  chair  piled  with 
papers,  which  he  removed  to  the  floor.     There  was  no 
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place  to  put  anything  on,  because  everything  had  some- 
thing on  it  already.  Hipslop  had  the  art  of  movement 
in  Bedlam  and  fell  into  a  chair  partly  submerged  by  a 
rotating  bookcase  and  a  specimen  cabinet  with  all  its 
drawers  lolling  out  like  idiots'  tongues.  There,  by  a 
gloomy  nod,  he  gave  Tarran  to  understand  that  the 
fulsome  generosities  of  hope  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Slopped  down  in  his  armchair  he  was  confessed  a  fig- 
ment of  life's  disjecta  membra,  in  part  with  the  room 
itself.  Tarran  glanced  about  that  room,  which  always 
astounded  him.  It  was  a  rubbish  heap  of  frustrated 
impulses.  Hipslop  had  gone  in  for  everything,  from 
botany  to  Chinese  art,  and  had  bought  every  textbook 
and  periodical  dealing  with  the  moment's  obsession. 
There  were  piles  of  these  everywhere,  gritty,  trampled 
on  and  never  put  in  order.  The  nemesis  of  acquisitive- 
ness would  not  let  him  throw  anything  away.  In  the 
infection  of  a  new  hobby  he  submerged  himself  in  its 
impedimenta,  extracted  its  diversion  at  fever  heat  and 
lost  interest  in  it  at  a  given  moment.  Never  again 
would  he  look  at  it,  but  its  paraphernalia  remained  to 
distract  his  shins,  or  become  strata  for  fresh  deposits. 
He  had  taken  photography  badly  and  there  were  plates 
piled  up  everywhere,  in  the  most  impossible  places. 
They  were  always  sliding  down  with  a  treacherous  crash 
and  driving  Hipslop  frantic.  Any  loss  was  irrepara- 
ble to  him  and  he  lost  everything.  Expensive  equip- 
ment was  in  ruins  about  him.  Muddle  deprived  him 
of  its  diversions;  he  could  never  find  a  thing  he  wanted. 
Sometimes  he  could  not  get  at  it  when  found.  A  vast 
hoard  of  pianola  rolls  was  stacked  half-way  to  the  ceil- 
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ing,  snowed  in  by  other  accumulations.  He  had  bought 
them  second  hand  in  the  heat  of  acquiring  a  pianola  and 
had  never  played  one  of  them.  They  never  would  be 
played  now  unless  someone  dug  them  out  with  a  shovel. 

For  the  rest,  a  cluttered  up  working  bench,  sink,  cru- 
cibles, heating  apparatus  and  hundreds  of  stoppered  bot- 
tles. An  odour  of  chemicals  and  decayed  vegetation  -y 
his  last  hobby  had  been  extracting  dyes  from  flowers. 

Tarran  glanced  speculatively  at  Hipslop,  creator  and 
victim  of  a  muddled  earth.  Hipslop  depended  the 
spectacle  of  himself  on  Tarran  without  shame.  He  was 
a  dramatic  valetudinarian,  being  a  creature  of  abundant 
vitality,  from  the  sources  of  which  he  achieved  postures 
of  exhaustion.  In  youth  he  had  been  handsome,  as 
actors  are  handsome,  with  one  of  those  fluent  over- 
modelled  faces  that  go  to  pieces  early.  At  fifty-six  he 
had  run  to  baggy  outlines  and  a  middle-aged  spread. 
His  eyes  were  overlarge  and  strained  by  practising  ap- 
prehension. Practice  had  perfected  his  subjection  to 
funk;  he  looked  ill;  possibly  he  felt  ill.  At  any  rate, 
Tarran  was  an  audience  and  not  to  be  wasted. 

"The  fact  is,  I  shall  have  to  get  X-rayed." 

"Why?" 

"That  operation  for  appendicitis,  I've  never  really 
recovered  from  it.    Adhesions.  .  .  ." 

"Nothing  to  bother  about  in  them." 

"You  think  so?  I  suffer  from  considerable  stress  in 
the  lower  bowel.  I  fact,  I'd  like  your  opinion.  This 
morning,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  I  noticed  that  my 
stomach  was  distinctly  swollen—" 

"Wind,"  said  Tarran. 
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"You  think  so?" 

"Sure  of  it." 

Hipslop  was  not  so  sure;  a  man  on  the  verge  of  death 
cannot  take  reassurances  lightly.  Nevertheless,  he  al- 
lowed his  eye  a  brief  respite  from  despair  before  suc- 
cumbing to  its  prime  affliction. 

"I've  dam'  well  been  living  on  pap;  haven't  had  a 
drink  or  a  smoke  for  three  days." 

"Great  mistake;  they're  just  what  you  need,"  said 
Tarran  firmly.  He  needed  a  whisky  himself  after  his 
walk.  With  an  air  that  said,  "My  death  be  on  you  for 
a  false  diagnosis,"  Hipslop  managed  to  erect  himself 
with  immense  exertion  and  crumble  to  the  dining  room, 
where  he  was  just  able  to  extract  bottles  from  the  side- 
board. 

"I'll  have  brandy  myself,"  he  said  without  hope. 

A  dose,  taken  with  precautions,  was  not  followed  by 
disaster.  In  fact,  it  encouraged  Hipslop  to  try  another. 
He  took  a  cigar,  too,  and  inhaled  experimentally.  It 
was  a  good  cigar;  he  treated  himself  well  in  such  mat- 
ters. Over  its  aroma  he  looked  at  Tarran  with  a  grudg- 
ing admission  that  perhaps  there  was  a  day  or  two  more 
of  life  left  him. 

"Well — possibly — on  the  whole — perhaps,"  he  said. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  patrolling  the  garden  with 
Tarran  all  aglow  from  released  repressions  and  talking 
like  blazes.  No  hint  of  a  shameless  volte-face  to  ani- 
mation reached  him.  Talk  was  his  instant  security  from 
detection.  He  plunged  straight  into  an  attack  on 
Freud.  That  merely  meant  that  the  last  review  he  had 
read  floundered  first  into  the  burblings  of  consciousness. 
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".  .  .  Absurd,  the  whole  theory.  Psychology  an 
exact  science!  Damned  rot.  The  only  exact  science — 
mathematics.  Given  the  formula,  proposition  must  work 
out  to  inevitable  conclusion.  But  this  modern  psychol- 
ogy! Conclusions  dragged  in  to  fit  any  irresponsible 
theory.  And  this  damned  notion  that  everything  is 
based  on  sex!  Poisonous!  I  tell  you  what:  it's  causing 
the  condition  of  mind  it  exposes.  Eh!  what!  Sugges- 
tion. Take  any  young  girl — We  want  the  clean  psychol- 
ogy of  the  nineties.  Madame  B ovary.  My  God!  what 
a  book.  Synthesis;  perfect  values.  Arthur  Symons — 
Bovary  turns  his  back  on  his  wife  dying;  greatest  gesture 
in  literature.  Women  are  bitches — bitches.  Look  here, 
Tarran,  a  woman  can  dress  on  a  tenner  a  year.  Draper's 
shops — damned  tax  on  the  subjection  of  the  male.  My 
God!     Look  at  that!" 

His  eye  was  transfixed;  he  gesticulated  at  a  mon- 
strous outrage.  Something  to  do  with  a  flower  bed. 
But  Hipslop's  horticultural  frenzy  was  long  over;  he 
had  not  touched  a  spade  for  months.  All  the  same,  he 
was  now  bending  distractedly  over  a  muddle  of  plants. 

"Goats!"  he  exclaimed.  "Those  gladiola  bulbs! 
Eaten!  I  paid  five  pounds  for  the  set.  And  those  car- 
nations!   I  paid — " 

He  dashed  at  a  side  gate  and  banged  it  shut,  turning 
on  Tarran  to  shout, 

"Those  bloody  tradesmen!  My  God!  Pve  said  to 
the  milkman  fifty  times,  'Look  at  that  gate.  One  pull, 
and  it  shuts.'  I  had  a  special  catch  put  on.  One  pull. 
Malice!     Left  open  on  purpose — " 
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He  fell  into  a  garden  seat,  expired,  and  leaped  out 
again. 

"Damned  communism!  I  tell  you  what:  we'll  have 
a  Nevsky  Prospect  in  every  second  town  before  it's  over. 
Infection  by  mob  suggestion.  Workman's  compensation 
act.  Resentment  impulse.  I  was  talking  to  Seedle  yes- 
terday. Look  here,  do  you  know  that  the  purchasing 
value  of  a  sovereign  .  .  ." 

Hipslop  edited  and  part  owned  the  local  paper.  It 
was  a  mystery  never  solved  by  Tarran  how  he  managed 
to  write  his  leading  articles,  for  even  journalese  assumes 
some  sort  of  coherence.  Yet  Hipslop's  talk  dispensed 
with  a  correlation  of  ideas.  It  skipped  connecting  links 
and  portmanteaued  abbreviations  into  outcries  of  aggra- 
vation. That  was  its  one  effect  of  continuity.  Life  had 
done  Hipslop  an  irreparable  wrong,  though  no  one 
ever  found  out  what  it  was.  No  one  ever  got  the  chance 
to.  He  threw  up  words  like  a  mole  digging  for  cover. 
Valetudinarian  terror  was  the  one  thing  that  attacked 
his  voice.  His  vocal  cords  collapsed  at  a  threat  of  physi- 
cal extinction.  Reprieved  from  that,  his  volubility 
rushed  to  defend  his  ego ;  a  smoke  screen  of  gabble  be- 
hind which  he  felt  safe.  Possibly  his  interludes  of  col- 
lapse were  a  subtly  devised  system  of  recuperation.  He 
certainly  exploited  the  terror  of  death  on  week-ends, 
and  lavished  it  on  the  family  in  old  clothes  and  easy 
slippers. 

Even  now  the  approach  of  his  wife  and  Freda  pricked 
the  security  of  gabble.  He  stared  at  them  as  they  came 
up  the  garden  path,  unable  to  account  for  them  in  an 
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interlude  reprieved  from  death.  Then  he  made  the 
necessary  adjustment  and  wilted  into  a  pose  of  de- 
crepitude. 

"Better,  darling?"  asked  Mrs.  Hipslop,  soothing  his 
brow. 

"A  little,  a  little.  I  had  a  brandy;  Ted  insisted  on  it. 
It  did  me  good — to  a  certain  extent — " 

Freda  gave  Tarran's  little  finger  a  squeeze  and  went 
on  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Hipslop  soothed  his  coat 
sleeve  and  put  his  tie  straight,  and  said  tenderly, 

"You've  done  Father  such  a  lot  of  good,  but  you  al- 
ways do.  Poor  dear,  I'm  sure  I  was  half  the  night  rub- 
bing his  stomach  with  warm  oil.  His  groans  were  quite 
heart-rending.  But  he  is  so  considerate;  he  never 
groans  louder  than  necessary,  do  you,  darling?" 

Hipslop  groaned  softly,  as  a  footnote  to  a  martyr's 
biography,  and  Mrs.  Hipslop  nodded  this  instance  of 
consideration  at  Tarran. 

"Milk  puddings,  you  know.  Conceive  his  torture  at 
meal  times,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hipslop  had  been  fitted  with  the  Madonna  con- 
vention in  faces,  a  little  shopworn  now,  but  still  service- 
able. She  was  fat,  but  that  could  be  accounted  to  spirit- 
ual calm.  No  one  ever  saw  her  in  a  temper.  She  was 
always  sincere  and  never  spoke  the  truth. 

"So  nice  to  steal  you  from  those  dreadful  fowls,"  she 
said.    "You  work  too  hard — I  know  you  do." 

"Still,  the  fowls  survive  it.  This  is  our  busy  month, 
you  know,  the  fowl  breeders'  Saturnalia." 

Mrs.  Hipslop  shook  her  head  tenderly  at  him,  imply- 
ing that  she  knew  too  well  the  arduous  lives  of  poultry 
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farmers.  Hipslop  had  been  glancing  about  for  a  mis- 
laid grievance  and  now  found  it. 

"Where's  Hilda?" 

"Over  at  Pinners'  I  suppose,  dear." 

Hipslop  went  with  stealthy  haste  to  the  side  fence  and 
made  the  tour  of  its  hedge,  peering  into  the  grounds 
next  door.     He  came  back  confirmed  in  an  alarm. 

"She's  not  there.  I  counted — six  people — tea  on  the 
lawn.  I  thought  she  was  with  you.  Pinners  are — 
Look  here,  Tarran,  these  cursed  dance-mad  families! 
Gramophones — blasted  invention.  Two  louts  of  sons 
too !  Pinner's  a  fool ;  lets  his  daughter  go  three  days  a 
week  to  Melbourne — " 

"She's  studying  shorthand,  darling,"  soothed  Mrs. 
Hipslop. 

"Shorthand  be — The  mechanism  of  the  loose  leg: 
jazz:  evasion.  The  whole  thing's  gone  to  hell.  I  tell 
you  what,  Tarran —  Concept  of  rectitude!  Stability! 
Our  generation  stood  on  firm  feet.  Hilda!  I  tell  you 
I  won't  have — " 

"There  there,  don't  upset  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Hip- 
slop. "I  do  want  you  to  enjoy  your  dinner  tonight. 
You  know  how  fond  you  are  of  stuffed  chillies.  And 
such  a  dear  chicken  en  casserole.  And  globe  arti- 
chokes— " 

"For  God's  sake  don't  forget  Parmesan  cheese  dress- 
ing," said  Hipslop,  craving  a  last  boon  from  life.  From 
that  he  leaped  to  a  disarticulation  of  alarm:  "French 
mustard!  Sulphuretted  hydrogen!  My  bag — "  and 
ran  distractedly  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Hipslop  nodded  a  tender  conspiracy  with  Tar- 
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ran.    "Freda  will  bring  tea  to  the  verandah,  Ted  dear." 

Tarran  nodded  back  that  tea  anywhere  with  Freda 
would  be  delightful.  Mrs.  Hipslop  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  kept  up  the  convention  of  his  pri- 
vate grouping  with  Freda.  Happily,  Freda  refused  to 
join  conspiratorial  indecencies  about  it.  She  came  out 
on  the  verandah  with  the  tea  and  when  Tarran  was 
served  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  to  drink  her  own, 
accepting  placidly  the  caress  of  his  ear  against  her  ribs. 
Her  body  returned  it  a  cool  muscular  response ;  she  was 
a  slim  girl  without  those  tissues  which  melt  into  endear- 
ments. Perhaps  they  were  assumed  understood  j  her 
manner  was  always  amiable,  with  a  faint  inflection  of 
Mrs.  Hipslop's  calm.  Besides,  she  wore  her  hair  in  a 
boy's  crop ;  femininity  was  not  on  oath  with  her.  Her 
eyes  were  grey,  backward  looking,  and  set  at  a  focus  that 
stopped  half-way  to  other  eyes.  Emotion  was  put  out- 
side that  half-way  house  of  their  tranquillity.  Tarran 
always  found  her  a  soothing  presence. 

"You've  cured  our  papa  of  the  stomach  ache,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  but  he's  always  glad  to  get  over  the  week-end's 
debauch  of  martyrdom.  Why  don't  you  throw  that 
thermometer  of  his  away?" 

"The  house  is  full  of  them;  he  buys  a  new  one  at 
every  fresh  alarm.    Of  course  he's  a  very  healthy  man." 

"Of  course.  A  sick  man  would  kill  himself  if  he  went 
on  with  capers  of  that  sort.  I've  bought  a  crate  of 
Wyandottes,"  he  added. 

"I  thought  Leghorns  were  the  best  table  birds." 
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"Well,  yes,  but  after  sorting  out  my  mongrels  I  find 
a  preponderance  of  Wyandottes  and  so  .  .  ." 

They  discussed  fowls  seriously  for  a  space  j  an  indus- 
try made  worthy  by  Freda's  cool  body  against  his  cheek. 

Farther  along  the  road  Hilda  and  Ruby  Pinner 
dawdled  into  view,  with  interlaced  arms,  reluctant  to 
return  home.  They  paused  at  Ruby's  gate,  talking  into 
each  other's  lips;  a  murmur  of  insistent  precious  secrets. 
Ruby's  glances  fluttered  to  left  and  right  and  sometimes 
quickly  behind  her,  conscious  of  sneaks  always  listening. 
Hilda  sullenly  refused  to  countenance  detection  in  the 
home.    Her  lowered  eyelids  lifted  only  to  defy  it. 

"Our  Hilda  and  her  latest  dearest  friend,"  said  Freda. 
"Hilda  makes  her  friendships  outside  the  home  an  ex- 
cuse for  detesting  everyone  in  it." 

"Very  proper  at  her  age,  isn't  it?" 

"Very  annoying  when  she  gets  into  one  of  her  tan- 
trums. She's  maturing  rebellion  at  present  over  the 
Race  Night  dance,  I  suspect." 

"Which  she  won't  be  allowed  to  go  to." 


"Of  course. 


5> 


The  two  girls  parted,  gazing  back  at  each  other  the 
impassioned  confirmations  of  adolescence.  At  her  own 
gate,  Hilda's  lips  ceased  to  function.  They  were  heavy 
with  repressed  insolence.  She  came  slowly  up  the  path, 
on  guard  against  treachery.  .  .  . 

Tarran  winked  a  disavowal  of  it  on  his  part  but  Hilda 
refused  to  commit  herself  with  a  prop  of  families  and 
gave  her  brilliant  black  hair  a  toss  that  cut  off  communi- 
cations with  her  brazen  furtive  eyes.  She  needed  de- 
fences of  the  spirit,  for  her  frock  hid  nothing  of  big  limbs 
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and  rebellious  breasts.  She  was  seventeen  and  Freda 
twenty-seven ;  a  century  of  disunion  in  the  generations 
lay  between  them. 

"Puss  Puss  has  been  meeting  her  little  friend  Reggie 
again,"  said  Freda  pleasantly. 

Hilda  gave  Tarran  a  glance  of  fury  and  slammed  into 
the  house  with  a  wriggle  that  ran  up  one  thigh  and  down 
the  other,  revealing  feminine  ardours  that  left  Freda 
stranded  in  a  cool  virginity. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  said  that;  she'll  think  I  told  on 
her,"  protested  Tarran. 

"Oh,  you  saw  her,  did  you?  I  didn't,  but  I  can  al- 
ways tell  when  Hilda's  been  meeting  a  boy ,  she  comes 
home  demanding  to  be  accused  of  it.  Silly  little  fool; 
like  our  papa,  she  will  insist  on  martyrdom." 

But  Hipslop  achieved  a  vast  rejuvenescence  at  dinner. 
In  the  presence  of  food  he  became  ten  years  younger. 
While  he  ate,  death  had  no  terrors.  He  brought  out  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin  to  reward  himself  for  enjoying  a 
good  dinner.  He  talked  while  he  ate  and  he  ate  too 
much,  and  a  frustrated  universe  would  attend  digestion. 
But  Hilda  precipitated  that,  at  the  very  stage,  too,  that 
Hipslop  was  perfecting  immortality  with  coffee,  brandy 
and  a  cigar. 

As  usual,  Hilda  had  eaten  in  the  dark  seclusion  of  her 
hair,  with  a  side  toss  of  it  always  ready  to  cut  off  imperti- 
nent glances.  Now  she  discovered  a  group  of  intoler- 
able beings  present  and  proclaimed  war  on  them. 

"I  suppose  I  can  go  to  the  Race  Night  dance,"  she  said 
insolently. 

Hipslop  was  instantly  in  a  panic. 
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"Race  Night !  My  God !  With  every  drunken  young 
lout — Look  here,  Tarran,  the  thing's  a  scandal.  Booze 
— pocket  flasks — " 

"I  want  to  know  if  I  can  go,"  said  Hilda  ruthlessly. 

Hipslop  leaped  up.  His  cigar  was  half  lit.  He 
grabbed  at  the  matches,  missed  them,  forgot  them,  and 
fell  into  his  chair  again. 

"For  God's  sake,  Hilda!  Don't  you  realize — 
Compunction!  I've  had  a  hell  of  a  day — I've  been  ill, 
damned  ill,  I  must  have  peace — I —  First  moment  of 
relief!  My  stomach — acidity!  You  start  this.  Damna- 
tion!" 

"I  want  to  know  if  I  can  go." 

Annihilated,  Hipslop  could  only  call  dumbly  on  Tar- 
ran to  witness  a  parent's  martyrdom.  Hilda  turned  to 
the  mortal  enemy  lurking  behind  her  mother's  chair. 

"Can — I — go?"  she  said,  making  a  vicious  snap  at 
each  word.     Mrs.  Hipslop  gave  her  a  healing  smile. 

"Now,  darling,  you've  heard  your  father." 

"Can— I—" 

"I  tell  you,  no — NO!"  shouted  Hipslop,  restored 
from  death  by  frenzy.  "Necessity!  Equilibrium!  Di- 
gestion! Cease — peace.  I — I — I — I  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed." 

Hilda  gave  him  a  blazing  look  of  hate.  A  whiz  of 
her  black  hair  demolished  him.  She  cast  the  family  off 
for  ever  with  a  hitch  of  her  rump  and  vanished.  They 
heard  her  bedroom  door  banged  shut.  Then  locked. 
Then  with  malignant  precision,  a  crash  of  bursting  china- 
ware.     Hipslop  leaped  from  his  chair  as  if  the  impact 
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were  on  his  own  skull.  Crash  again ;  a  basin  this  time. 
Crash  in  finality,  and  Hipslop  ran  into  the  passage  as 
blown  there  by  an  exploded  chamber  pot.    They  could 


hear  him  hammering  on  the  door  in  an  agony  of  disar- 
ticulated syntax,  calling  on  Hilda  and  the  universe  to 
restore  a  shattered  being  to  hope.  He  came  back  at  a 
run,  his  eye  distended,  his  face  pallid,  his  cigar  ruined, 
and  fell  into  a  chair,  done  for  forever. 

Tarran  went  to  the  sideboard  to  grin  in  comfort  while 
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he  poured  a  brandy  for  Hipslop,  who  arrived  from  dying 
to  execrate  the  doom  of  living. 

"My  life,  my  health — my  God!  For  that,  Tarran, 
that!  Think  of  it.  Subjection:  crucifixion:  paternity. 
Tyranny  of  the  species!  Resentment.  And  all  this 
cursed  talk  about  fixations  on  the  father!  Damned 
stigma — fixation  rejec^  gratitude.  The  male  spider — 
generate  and  be  damned.  Women:  succubi!  The  tribal 
nemesis:  carry  the  whole  blasted  thing  on  our  backs — 
Domus  the  house!  The  coin!  What  does  it  cost  a 
man  to  keep  himself? — a  pittance.  And  all  the  rest — 
Women — women!  They  hate  us:  conviction  of  inferi- 
ority. Bitches! — bitches!  Woman  is  a  kind  of  kite! 
Gratitude:  a  knife  in  the  guts.  Stendhal — Remy  de 
Gourmont — " 

He  fell  at  the  bookcase,  forgot  what  book  he  wanted, 
and  slopped  back  into  his  chair,  exclaiming,  "Summed 
up:  trapped.    What  have  I  ever  got  out  of  life?" 

It  was  notable  that  Freda  and  Mrs.  Hipslop  paid  no 
attention  to  domestic  cataclysm  -y  they  had  acquired  a 
perfect  poise  of  resistance  to  shock.  It  allowed  them 
to  clear  away  dinner  and  go  about  household  matters 
as  to  a  gentle  humming  from  Hipslop  and  Hilda  in  con- 
flict. 

Tarran  had  also  caught  their  trick  of  protective  calm. 
It  was  a  secure  test  of  nerves  that  Hipslop  did  not  bore 
him.  A  man  so  incapable  of  reserve  could  not  help 
diverting  an  audience,  like  a  drunkard  abroad  without 
his  trousers.  But  to  be  entertained  it  was  necessary  to 
remain  a  spectator  j  to  join  the  debauch  of  talk  was  to 
find  oneself  reeling  down  a  blind-alley  at  every  step. 
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So  Tarran  smoked,  sipped  his  liqueur,  relaxed  com- 
fortably, listened,  or  did  not  listen,  or  slipped  in  asides 
to  Freda  under  cover  of  Hipslop's  monologue,  which 
was  not  thereby  affected.  His  lack  of  interest  in  the 
vocal  exercises  of  others  was  so  genuine  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  it.  If  an  interjection  was  pressed  on  him  he 
only  said,  "Eh!  what — what!  exactly,"  and  went  off 
at  a  gallop  again. 

Undoubtedly  that  monstrous  grievance  of  his  had 
something  to  do  with  women.  A  row  with  Hilda 
brought  it  unbearably  to  the  surface.  As  a  theme,  it 
included  other  motives,  not  necessarily  synthetic.  Tar- 
ran did  not  try  to  account  for  Communism,  Chlorophyll, 
Phototherapy,  the  French  Parnassians,  Mussolini, 
Pyorrhea,  Freud  and  Thyroid  Glands  as  subject  matter 
of  Man  doomed  by  Woman's  ruthlessness,  but  what- 
ever Hipslop  talked  about  became  an  instance  of  the 
universal  conspiracy  against  Hipslop. 

At  half  past  ten  Tarran  rose  to  go,  and  thereby  gave 
Hipslop  to  the  tomb;  cut  off  from  the  life-giving 
sources  of  gabble.  Freda  went  to  the  gate  with  Tarran, 
and  there  their  intimacy  became  valid ;  for  an  interval 
at  least.  Tarran  leaned  on  the  gate,  which  brought 
Freda's  eyes  to  the  level  of  his  lips.  If  he  wanted  to 
reach  her  lips  he  had  to  bend  his  neck  at  an  awkward 
angle.  Was  that  due  to  his  pose  or  Freda's?  As  a  rule, 
her  eyes  sufficed  him. 

"Poor  Hilda,"  said  Tarran.  "Life  is  ended  for  her; 
she  has  been  deprived  of  a  pleasure." 

"Do  you  think  they  ought  to  let  her  go?" 
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"Of  course.    Don't  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  Hilda's  a  handful:  she  knows  noth- 
ing about  life  and  she's  mad  over  boys." 

"Isn't  that  to  know  everything  about  life?  I  admit 
I  find  parental  caution  a  pretty  astounding  thing.  Half 
the  time  it  seems  blindly  bent  on  destroying  self-motive 
in  the  child.  Tell  me,  Freda,  didn't  you  have  Hilda's 
period  of  rebellion?" 

"Yes,  but  I  never  had  her  temper.  I  used  to  sulk 
over  debarred  dresses  and  parties ;  but  after  all,  what 
did  it  matter?" 

"Do  you  really  endorse  that  repression  now?" 

"Do  I?     I  don't  know.    After  all,  it's  protective." 

"Of  what?" 

"Security,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  but  there's  such  a  thing  as  being  made  secure 
against  all  that  is  worth  having  in  life.  And  who  is  to 
judge  where  security  lies  between  doing  or  not  doing 
a  thing?" 

"But  Hilda — suppose  she's  seduced." 

"Well,  suppose  something  worse:  suppose  she  isn't. 
I  mean,  if  you  accept  security  as  physical  economy,  no 
life  is  so  utterly  thrown  away  as  that  which  does  not 
experience  a  full  gamut  of  risks  too.  Don't  be  deceived 
by  a  misused  word,  Freda ;  you  know  very  well  that 
women  aren't  seduced.  If  they  can't  command  a  lover's 
body  they  are  failures." 

Freda's  brow  nuzzled  Tarran's  chin,  but  he  could  feel 
through  her  body  that  slackening  of  vitality  which  con- 
fesses to  a  depressed  emotion.  It  gave  him  a  sudden 
shock  to  discover  that  this  was  not  Hilda's  security  from 
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such  a  failure  that  he  investigated.  And  if  it  was  Freda's,, 
his  own  services  of  lover  could  hardly  avoid  an  impli- 
cation. That  shifted  concern  for  Freda  to  a  more  potent 
alarm  on  his  own  account. 

With  an  uprush  of  indignation  at  such  physical  pol- 
troonery, he  pressed  Freda  to  him  with  sudden  violence 
and  kissed  her  throat.  He  trailed  kisses  up  to  her  ears, 
her  eyes,  her  nose,  her  lips.  With  conscientious  ardour,, 
he  commanded  them  to  say  he  was  a  fine  lover.  .  .  . 

But  Freda's  lips  lacked  ability  to  simulate  an  emo- 
tion in  order  to  create  it.  Perhaps  they  confused  ardour 
with  compunction  or  funk.  She  clung  to  Tarran,  but 
her  lips  remained  passive.  .  .  . 

Passive  j  some  tissues  are  incapable  of  mendacity. 
Tarran  drew  breath  from  kissing  and  escaped  into  anger. 
For  a  moment  it  lacked  a  motive.  Then  by  a  transition 
that  quite  escaped  his  own  detection,  he  found  one. 

"I  suppose  that  blighter  Quaritch  pitched  into  you 
last  Monday  as  a  subterfuge  for  me.  Did  he?  I  for- 
got to  ask  you." 

"Oh,  he  talked:  you  know  what  Dr.  Quaritch  is." 

"Damn  him—" 

They  drew  a  little  apart,  still  embraced,  but  slackly. 
A  moment  of  physical  embarrassment  failed  to  catch 
up  with  Tarran's  resort  to  honest  indignation  at  an  in- 
trusion on  its  intellectual  sincerity. 

"I'm  sick  of  all  that.  He  put  that  silly  little  devil 
Olga  on  to  lecture  me  like  a  maiden  aunt.  Funny,  of 
course,  but  not  the  less  annoying.  I  mean  this  bumbling 
assumption  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  dictate  the 
process  of  will  to  another.    I  know  dam'  well  what  Pm 
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doing  and  why  I'm  doing  it,  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  This 
utter  rot  of  trying  to  make  a  question  of  conscience  out 
of  my  refusal  to  go  back  to  research  work.  Pd  go  like 
a  shot  if  it  interested  me,  but  it  doesn't.  That's  flat. 
What  does  interest  me  is  living  a  rationally  undisturbed 
existence.  Of  course,  I  must  make  a  reasonable  income ; 
I  want  you  to  have  a  decent  time  too.  I  shall  be  getting 
the  first  batch  of  cockerels  off  this  month,  and  that  ought 
to  test  the  possibilities  of  the  business.  .  .  ." 

He  went  on  talking  seriously,  sincerely,  rationally, 
and  Freda  listened  earnestly,  and  nodded  submissively, 
and  smoothed  his  chin  with  her  brow,  which  Tarran 
kissed  at  intervals  without  interrupting  his  talk.  But 
when  it  was  time  to  go  he  put  another  fine  burst  of 
ardour  into  his  farewell  embrace.  That  is  always  ef- 
fective, since  anticlimax  is  defeated  by  a  brisk  de- 
parture. .  .  . 

All  the  same,  he  went  home  at  a  pace  that  strangely 
forgot  his  limp.  Possibly  its  physical  hesitation  had 
been  transferred  elsewhere.  It  occurred  to  him  with 
indignation  that  he  had  never  questioned  his  assurance 
on  that  score  before ;  there  had  never  been  any  need  to. 
Why  become  engaged  to  a  girl  if  such  a  doubt  exists? 
Eut  then,  why  become  engaged  if  it  does  not?  Surely 
a  decent  emotion  dispenses  with  an  arrangement  to  for- 
nicate at  a  given  date? 

A  decent  emotion!  The  first  time  he  had  kissed 
Freda  she  had  been  shy,  awkward,  but  submissive;  a 
combination  that  diminished  initiative  in  Tarran  by 
being  unaware  of  its  system  of  attack.  At  the  same  time 
it  depended  initiative  entirely  on  Tarran.     Initiative 
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stayed  at  kissing  her  while  talking  about  himself  for  an 
hour  at  the  gate.  She  had  at  least  one  perfect  response 
to  the  needs  of  a  male  ego :  she  listened  perfectly.  Tar- 
ran's  break  from  Quaritch  and  a  1914  earth  needed  such 
a  listener.  By  a  succession  of  interludes  with  Freda  he 
talked  himself  into  a  clarified  state  of  mind  and  was 
generous  enough  to  include  Freda  in  its  benevolence. 
He  acquired  a  habit  of  Freda  5  a  habit  becomes  a 
need.  .  .  . 

And  one  need  for  a  woman's  company  is  understood 
to  imply  all  others.  He  had  accepted  quiescence  in  an 
embrace  to  be  Freda's  contribution,  not  his.  Now  he 
was  confounded  to  know  who  was  responsible  for  it. 
A  woman  can  escape  detection  there  while  a  man  must 
face  its  ignominy.  His  equipment  is  at  the  mercy  of 
that  Terrible  Doubt.  .  .  . 

Tarran  reached  his  own  gate  and  banged  it  behind  him 
in  a  rage.  Its  crash  relieved  the  flurry  of  his  mind,  by 
an  effect  of  shutting  out  a  dangerous  pursuit.  "Why  the 
devil  should  I  raise  this  idiotic  bugbear?"  he  thought. 
"But  I  see  where  it  comes  from ;  all  that  drivel  of  Quar- 
itch's  about  relaxing  the  tissues  of  the  will.  Utter  rot! 
it's  no  relaxation  of  my  will  to  resist  his.  I  won't  think 
about  it.  That  sort  of  thing  simply  must  adjust  it- 
self. .  .  ." 


Chapter  Four 


WHEN  Andrew  passed  Tarran's  house  next 
morning  Tarran  called  from  the  verandah, 
"Wait  a  shake;  I'll  come  along  and  have  a  look  at  that 
new  section." 

Putting  aside  a  crucial  irritation  is  one  way  of  ensuring 
its  attack.  Fowl  runs  that  morning  failed  to  offer  Tar- 
ran surcease  from  a  certain  restlessness. 

That  scorching  walk  to  the  dredge  should  have  as- 
suaged it,  anyway.  Andrew  required  to  release  a  griev- 
ance over  the  inadequacy  of  his  pumping  plant,  and  he 
took  Tarran  all  over  it,  demonstrating  his  own  theory 
for  improved  parts  at  a  shout  that  failed  to  compete 
with  the  uproar  of  machinery.  But  Andrew  enjoyed  it; 
a  listener  on  that  subject  was  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of 
his  spirit.  It,  also,  required  to  deflect  a  crucial  irritation 
elsewhere. 

Tarran  escaped  to  the  yard,  while  Andrew  went  into 
the  corrugated  iron  assaying  shed.  Midday  sunlight 
drenched  the  earth;  poured  down  from  the  meridian 
of  a  deep  ultramarine  sky.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
long  across  the  old  diggings,  so  blinding  was  the  dazzle 
from  quartz  heaps  and  tailings  of  gravel. 

Below  was  the  enormous  pit,  eaten  out  of  the  deserted 
gold  field  by  hydraulic  pressure.    A  couple  of  men  di- 
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rected  the  brass  nozzle  of  the  hose  which  pelted  an 
incessant  stream  of  water  at  the  pit  face,  washing  down 
masses  of  earth  and  stone  into  the  pool  of  slurry  below, 
to  be  sucked  up  an  iron  pipe  with  a  thunderous  rattle, 
and  carried  thereby  to  a  process  which  sifted  it  for  the 
gold  overlooked  by  a  forgotten  race  of  diggers. 

Beyond  the  pit  was  a  surface  level  of  lake,  shut  off 
from  it  by  a  bastion  of  earth.  When  this  section  was 
worked  out  it  would  be  flooded,  and  another  stretch  of 
water  added  to  the  dredge's  slow  progress  across  the 
diggings.  Already  the  water  was  fringed  with  green, 
and  trees  had  been  planted  along  its  margin ;  beauty  was 
returning  to  an  earth  disrupted  by  man's  innocent  ra- 
pacity for  gold. 

A  landscape  familiar  to  Tarran's  youth  had  vanished 
and  a  more  gracious  one  replaced  it.  He  got  that  much 
satisfaction  out  of  looking  at  it  under  a  blazing  sun. 

Andrew  came  out  of  the  assaying  shed,  locking  it  be- 
hind him,  and  they  moved  off  beyond  the  roar  of  the 
pumping  plant,  which  at  least  deleted  noise  from  heat. 
"There's  something  to  be  said  for  these  exertions  of 
yours,  Andrew,"  said  Tarran.  "That  stretch  of  water 
looks  cool,  anyway." 

Andrew  did  not  look  at  it.  "The  new  section  seems 
to  promise  well;  there  are  indications  of  some  over- 
looked rich  strata  .  .  ." 

It  was  sweltering  on  the  river  flats  below  the  town, 
and  Tarran  let  talk  go  till  they  reached  a  by-road  that 
led  to  the  main  street.  Andrew  seldom  broke  a  silence  3 
to  Tarran,  companionship  was  talk  or  nothing. 

"Phew!  that's  better,"  he  said,  under  the  shade  of 
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verandahs  again.  "There's  something  of  the  salaman- 
der about  you,  Andrew ;  heat  doesn't  heat  you.  You 
have  a  car,  yet  you  take  that  infernal  walk  four  times 
a  day." 

"Exercise." 

"A  perverted  belief  in  strenuousness  as  a  virtue,  you 
mean.  Tell  me,  do  you  find  the  responsibility  of  your 
job  a  full  life,  or  is  it  a  good  solution  for  dodging  a 
full  life?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  full  life?" 

"Well,  a  life  full  of  emotional  disturbance,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  assume  that  a  reasonably  ordered  life  does  away 
with  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Hanged  if  I  know.  That  used  to  be  my  theory,  but 
I  begin  to  doubt  it.  Just  how  far  can  a  man  afford  to 
dispense  with  emotional  disturbance?" 

Andrew  never  answered  questions  of  that  sort;  they 
failed  to  interest  him.  Tarran,  glancing  at  his  inde- 
structible calm,  wished  to  question  its  security.  He 
wished  to  question  Andrew  on  other  matters  also.  An- 
drew was  his  own  age ;  a  mature  husband  with  a  young 
wife.  He  had  probed  the  great  enigma;  he  had 
settled  any  impertinent  intrusions  from  that  Terrible 
Doubt.  .  .  . 

No  one  asked  Andrew  questions  of  that  sort;  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  permitted  himself  to  ask 
them.  But  they  were  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  its  freshly 
watered  pavement,  smelling  of  asphalt  and  barrels,  dis- 
pensed with  all  enigmas.  The  bar  was  deliciously  cool 
and  they  blinked  in  its  penumbra,  dispossessing  their 
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eyes  of  the  glare  without.  A  readjusted  focus  discov- 
ered Reggie  Leaver  at  the  bar,  in  earnest  communion 
with  Monica  Thrip.  Earnestness  was  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  Monica's  impassioned  shoulders  and  her  kind 
heart.  Without  detaching  herself  from  Reggie,  she 
established  communion  with  Andrew  and  Tarran,  but 
especially  with  Andrew,  to  whom  the  bar  was  a  tem- 
perate zone  a  mile  wide,  and  Monica  something  to  be 
discerned  through  a  condescending  telescope.  But 
Reggie  dropped  Monica  to  fasten  on  Tarran  in  a  fluster 
of  self-concern. 

"The  very  man!"  he  exclaimed.  "Look  here,  you 
know  Hipslop;  make  him  let  Hilda  come  to  the  races." 

"I  thought  it  was  the  dance — " 

"That's  after.  But  the  race  is  important ;  I  want  her 
to  see  me  ride,  see." 

"I  see." 

"Most  important — " 

He  discovered  Andrew  there  and  added,  "Hallo, 
A.  C."  Otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  call  Andrew 
"Andy,"  which  was  impossible,  and  the  only  other  al- 
ternative of  "Mr.  Cornet"  was  beyond  his  innocent  self- 
esteem.  Andrew  thrust  these  complexities  on  the 
approach  social. 

"Entered  your  mare,  have  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  but  look  here,  don't  back  her.  You  might 
have  a  quid  on  for  luck.  I  don't  say  she  hasn't  a  chance, 
but  she  cracks  on  hard  ground.  If  it  rains —  But  look 
here,  Teddie,  about  Hipslop.    Fix  that  up,  will  you?" 

"Reggie,  you  ask  an  impossibility;  Hipslop  wouldn't 
listen  to  me;  he  doesn't  know  how  to." 
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"Hell!  if  he  stops  Hilda  from  going  to  the  races  .  . ." 
Reggie's  eyes  squandered  concern  on  the  company. 
They  were  the  eyes  of  a  lightning  change  emotionalist, 
at  anybody's  service.  Invisible  shutters  clicked  behind 
them,  making  them  light  or  dark  as  the  emotions 
played  pranks  with   him.      Without   knowing  it,   he 


sf& 


found  life  astonishing  and  absurd.  Life,  by  the  eyes 
of  girls,  found  him  a  handsome  creature;  a  brown 
youth  transported  from  a  forgotten  Thessaly  to  be  their 
property.  Just  now  he  found  life  an  awful  thing,  bent 
on  depriving  him  of  Hilda's  admiration  for  him  as  a 
rider.  Monica  was  affected  and  pressed  his  hand.  "I 
do  think  parents  are  hard,  parting  young  lovers,  don't 
you,  Mr.  Cornet?"  she  said,  and  almost  pressed  An- 
drew's hand  too. 
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"What  is  your  fancy  for  the  race,  Monica?"  asked 
Andrew  to  that. 

"Flying  Fox,"  said  Monica  earnestly. 

"I'll  put  a  couple  of  pounds  on  for  you,"  said 
Andrew. 

"How  GOOD  you  are,"  said  Monica. 

By  the  yearning  confession  of  her  blue-black  eyes 
Tarran  discovered  that  Andrew  was  also  good-look- 
ing. He  had  that  academic  dignity  of  feature  which 
makes  academic  portraits  so  unlike  life.  Monica,  with 
her  flexible  hip  joints,  her  classically  perfect  nose  and 
her  lewd  infantile  mouth,  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  to 
cling  to  an  inflexible  male  like  Andrew.  As  for 
Andrew,  if  Monica  had  died  at  his  feet  he  would  have 
helped  the  police,  quite  kindly,  to  put  her  in  the  ambu- 
lance. Monica  always  conveyed  the  effect  of  having 
about  half  an  hour  more  to  live,  especially  when  she 
humped  her  shoulders  and  wilted  her  spine  in  a  supine 
curve.  She  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  fragile  girls  who 
maintain  the  vitality  of  a  succubus  on  the  resources  of 
a  rabbit. 

"Why  don't  you  boys  come  round  more  often  in  the 
evening?"  she  said,  with  a  side  flop  of  shoulder  to  in- 
clude Reggie  and  Tarran. 

"Why,  damn  it,  Pm  this  bar's  oldest  inhabitant," 
said  Tarran. 

"Oh,  YOU,  of  course,"  said  Monica,  consoling  his 
fingers  for  a  lack  of  rarity  in  that  bar.  As  Reggie 
boarded  at  the  Royal,  that  left  Andrew  to  reprieve 
Monica  of  its  terrible  isolation  of  an  evening. 

"Ten  to  one,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock. 
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Still,  he  gave  Monica  a  reassuring  nod  as  he  went  out; 
he  would  not  fail  to  tuck  her  into  the  ambulance  in  the 
friendliest  spirit. 

"Nice  little  girl  that;  pity  she's  behind  a  bar,"  he 
said. 

"No  trouble  to  get  her  in  front  of  it,"  giggled  Reggie. 

"That  mare  of  yours  got  a  chance?"  asked  Andrew, 
crudely  changing  the  subject. 

"Yes — no;  I  mean,  it's  like  this.  She's  been  on 
grass  .  .  ." 

He  bolted  with  an  analysis  of  horse,  to  which  Andrew 
listened  collectedly.  He  betted  a  little ;  it  gave  him  the 
illusion  of  rationally  matured  judgment  on  which  the 
fantastic  world  of  sport  exists.  As  for  Tarran,  he  be- 
lieved that  racing  was  a  subconscious  device  whereby 
kings,  stable  boys,  and  the  lower  orders  generally  exer- 
cised an  embryonic  memory  by  learning  to  recite  the 
pedigrees  of  race  horses. 

They  came  out  on  the  riverside  avenue  to  discover  a 
criminal  investigation  going  on  at  Andrew's  front  gate. 
Olga  conducted  it.  Her  silken  bob  flashed  forensic  in- 
dignation abroad.  Before  her  stood  Woster,  bearing  up 
bravely.  Behind  Woster  slunk  three  small  boys,  hiding 
Woster's  gun  among  them. 

"I  give  you  me  word  you  been  misinformed,  Mrs. 
Cornet,"  he  was  assuring  the  court. 

"Rubbish  misinformed  the  thing  screeching  under 
our  house  and  Mrs.  Dadget's  cat  strangely  missing 
murderous  wretches ! "  exclaimed  Olga. 

Woster  wiped  his  brow;  his  whiskers  looked  like  an 
ambuscade  that  failed  to  hide  a  villain. 
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"I  give  you  me  word  agen  the  law  of  the  land  hawks 
is  what  we  fired  at,"  he  said. 

"Hawks  whizzing  Catherine  wheels  about  the  garden 
bounding  plunging  idiocy,"  denounced  Olga.  "How 
dare  you  grin  Ted  Tarran  allowing  this  boy  of  yours  to 
play  with  firearms  murdering  cats  he  should  be  beaten 
soundly,  take  the  gun  away  from  him  this  instant." 

"But,  Olga,  Woster  needs  it  to  defend  the  lives  of  our 
cabbages.  The  cats  have  been  eating  them,"  explained 
Tarran. 

"The  boss  bears  me  out,"  said  Woster,  coming  out 
from  behind  his  whiskers. 

"Cats  cabbages  insanity,"  shrilled  Olga. 

"Bonn*  holes  in  'em,"  said  Woster  firmly. 

Reggie  guffawed,  falling  against  the  fence.  Andrew 
appeared  to  question  the  integrity  of  Woster's  statement 
seriously.     Woster  blew  out  his  whiskers  impressively. 

"Law  gives  the  rights  of  shootin'  cats  caught  in  the  act 
of  eatin'  cabbages,"  he  said. 

"You  be  off  home,"  stormed  Olga,  "the  worst  boy  in 
the  town  another  screeching  cat  the  gun  will  be  taken 
away  by  force." 

"God!   Cabbages  cats  Woster — "  spluttered  Reggie. 

"Stop  your  nonsense  Reggie  and  come  inside  to 
lunch,"  said  Olga. 

Andrew  courteously  held  the  gate  open  for  Reggie. 
"Thanks,"  said  Reggie,  recovering  the  consciousness  of 
a  predatory  male  in  the  presence  of  Andrew.  But  Olga 
was  only  a  humanist  just  then  on  the  subject  of  cats,  and 
darted  to  where  an  immense  servant  girl  was  conflicting 
her  hams  in  an  effort  to  peer  under  the  house. 
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"It's  gone  behind  that  pier,  Mrs.  Cornet,"  she  said, 
raising  a  face  of  tragic  duplicity  conferred  on  her  by 
Olga's  concern  for  cats.  Aware  of  a  male  audience,  she 
rose  with  a  jerk ;  they  could  hear  her  knee  joints  crack. 
She  sidled  her  backside  against  the  house,  apologizing 
for  its  size.  Olga  scrambled  to  take  her  place,  restoring 
another  spectacle  of  horizontal  legs. 

"Leave  the  thing,  Olga,"  said  Andrew  impatiently. 

"It  will  die  there  smelling  us  out  a  murdered  cat," 
said  Olga,  as  a  caption  to  the  drama  of  a  pair  of  agitated 
silk  stockings  and  some  inches  of  bare  leg. 

"You'd  like  a  wash,"  said  Andrew  austerely,  and  led 
his  guests  inside. 

At  lunch,  the  Race  Night  ball  was  spoken  of.  Olga 
was  brightly  chatty  about  a  proposal  to  make  it  a  fancy 
dress  masquerade.  The  glances  she  cast  at  Andrew  over 
this  topic  were  those  of  a  bird  wilfully  ignoring  the  pres- 
ence of  a  snake.  But  Andrew  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
perverted  analogy  with  husbands;  his  calmness  would 
have  required  to  look  up  the  word  masquerade  in  a  dic- 
tionary to  find  out  what  it  meant.  He  was  never  sure 
whether  those  flustered  glances  of  Olga's  were  not  a 
base  trick  to  expose  him  in  the  character  of  a  uxorious 
martinet.  Reggie  was  rather  more  their  dupe  than  An- 
drew. He  was  aware  of  a  guilty  complicity  in  non- 
existent relations  with  Olga  which  made  him  wish  to 
placate  Andrew  for  not  having  harboured  intentions  of 
seducing  her.  Reggie  was  conscience-free  there;  a 
creature  of  class  reservations  in  seduction.  They  were 
marked  off  for  him  like  ruled  sections  in  a  ledger:  girls 
certain,  girls  probable,  girls  possible,  girls  unreachable, 
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and  married  women:  an  unknown  species.  Yet  for  un- 
accountable reasons  he  found  that  in  Andrew's  presence 
Olga  appeared  to  move  out  of  her  genus  of  married 
woman  into  the  classification  of  girls  possible,  and  that 
made  him  more  than  ever  anxious  to  express  the  defer- 
ence of  a  genteel  adulterer  to  Andrew,  which  was  diffi- 
cult, with  Olga  extorting  conversation  from  him  about 
dances  which  Andrew  transferred  to  Tarran  as  specula- 
tions on  the  energy  spectrum  and  maximums  of  radia- 
tion. 

So  when  Andrew  said  to  nobody  after  lunch,  "Any- 
body going  my  way?"  Reggie  went  his  way  with 
alacrity.  Tarran  stayed  where  he  was,  always  enter- 
tained by  Olga's  company.  Her  eye  during  lunch  had 
remonstrated  indignantly  with  him  for  looking  through 
bedroom  keyholes.  Now,  with  a  bump  on  the  piano 
stool  that  must  have  jarred  her  teeth,  she  said  in  a 
breath, 

"That  boy  has  lovely  eyes  but  Lord  meek  as  a  sheep 
though  devils  with  the  servant  girls  why  doesn't  An- 
drew learn  to  dance?" 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  and  spend  the  night  watching 
you  dancing  with  young  Reg  you  mean." 

"I  don't  of  course  not,  Andrew  being  there  to  dance 
with  and  everybody  knows  young  Reggie  dances  per- 
fectly, the  reason  simply." 

"Of  course." 

"Of  course." 

"Tell  me,  Olga,  do  you  use  an  embrocation  for 
bruises  or  are  you  now  inured  to  them?" 
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"Hot  water  applied  instantly  what  are  you  grin- 
ning at?" 

"You'll  need  an  application  if  you  will  sit  on  that 
piano  stool." 

Olga  lunged  off  it  to  the  arm  of  a  chair,  exclaiming, 
"Idiot  what's  that  to  do  with  Andrew  calmly  silent 
when  I  mention  Race  Night  dance  of  course  I'll  go." 

"Of  course." 

"Of  course.  You'll  take  me  too.  I  will  say  Andrew 
trusts  you  perfectly." 

"You  needn't  label  me  harmless  in  that  rude  way." 

"Pooh !  engaged  to  Freda  Hipslop  and  am  I  likely  to 
fool  with  Reg  or  any  other  boy  absurd." 

"Confess,  Olga,  that  you  are  bursting  with  satisfac- 
tion over  Andrew's  jealousy." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Olga  sharply.  "Andrew  would  die 
rather  than  admit  it  politely  silent  he  reads  the  news- 
paper." 

"Oh,  you  mean  he  refuses  to  shout  and  throw  things 
about  and  beat  you  and  so  on.  That  certainly  consti- 
tutes a  grievance." 

"Rubbish!  I  hate  rows."  And  she  added  in- 
dignantly, "Annoying  creature  you  are  smugly  grin- 
ning satisfied  that  everybody  else  are  fools." 

"What  a  stinking  accusation.  Take  it  back  or  I'll 
make  love  to  you  on  the  spot." 

Olga  scorned  the  gasconade  and  went  to  the  open 
verandah  doors,  where  she  announced,  "Irene  Tread- 
water.  Of  course.  Up  the  river  and  back  again  in  a 
fifteen  guinea  frock  with  Gilbert  dashing  about  Siam  or 
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China ;  rotten  with  money  and  getting  nothing  out 
of  it." 

Her  tone  was  one  of  personal  annoyance.  Tarran 
joined  her  on  the  verandah  to  watch  a  flippant  white 
launch  leave  the  Treadwater  landing  stage.  A  man  in 
chauffeur's  livery  steered.  Irene  glanced  up  from  under 
the  awning  to  return  Olga's  wave,  and  her  head  re- 
mained pensively  turned  in  their  direction  till  the 
launch  slipped  behind  the  willows.  She  passed  as  a 
glimpse  of  summer  idleness  framed  in  a  brilliant  pattern 
of  cushions. 

"Getting  nothing  out  of  it,"  repeated  Tarran.  "Phy- 
sical comfort,  an  idle  mind,  an  absent  husband,  and  the 
charm  of  gliding  over  smooth  water  on  a  hot  day.  She's 
got  everything  that  life  can  give  a  woman." 

"Nonsense,  she  drips  about  the  place  exquisitely 
dressed  as  sloppy  about  everything  as  you  Ted  Tarran." 

Tarran  laughed. 

"I  detect  you,  Olga.  You  are  investing  others  with  a 
personal  grievance.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  Andrew  is 
too  perfect  a  husband." 

"Shut  up!"  exclaimed  Olga,  really  enraged  for  the 
moment. 


Chapter  Five 


A  DISTRACTED  fowl  fled  across  the  Treadwater 
orchard  with  Woster  in  pursuit.  Behind  Woster 
came  Tarran,  streaked  with  whitewash.  The  fowl  dived 
into  the  garden  shrubbery  and  Woster  dived  after  it 
and  instantly  bolted  out  again. 

"Go  on,"  called  Tarran,  interpreting  this  as  a  re- 
luctance to  trespass. 

"Not  me,"  said  Woster  firmly.  "There's  a  monster 
bulldog  in  there  'ud  eat  a  bloke." 

Tarran  came  to  the  shrubbery  and  inspected  a  bull- 
dog with  a  bloated  face  who  sniffed  defectively  at 
Woster,  like  a  gourmet  trying  to  memorize  a  forgotten 
flavour.  From  the  terrace  above  Irene  Treadwater 
raised  herself  on  a  swing  lounge  to  look  down  at  them. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  called. 

"Our  prize  fowl  has  taken  sanctuary  here  and  we  dis- 
trust your  bulldog,"  said  Tarran. 

"He  won't  hurt  you  5  he's  got  no  teeth." 

"All  the  same,  he'd  give  yer  a  nasty  suck,  that  bloke. 
Poison  yer  with  is  fangs  he  would,"  said  Woster. 

"Be  brave,  Woster,"  said  Tarran,  giving  his  lieuten- 
ant a  push.  Woster  shot  nervously  away  from  the 
gourmet,  who  leaned  to  take  a  satiated  inhalation  of  his 
trousers.    Their  bouquet  appealed  to  him  and  he  wad- 
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died  behind  Woster  inhaling  deeply.  Marking  his  rear 
with  horror,  Woster  slunk  into  the  bushes  and  the 
screeching  of  a  clutched  fowl  came  out  of  them,  and 
Woster  burst  forth  closely  attended  by  the  bulldog ; 
now  highly  approving  of  Woster  as  an  accredited  fowl 


murderer.  He  gambolled  cumbrously  behind,  anxious 
to  assist  with  the  fowl.  Woster  gambolled  too,  like  a 
hunted  rabbit.  With  the  chase  well  in  view,  Irene  sat 
and  laughed  and  laughed. 

"Now  why  should  that  be  funny?"  she  asked  Tarran. 
"It's  only  an  old  man  running  ahead  of  an  old  bulldog." 
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"It's  funny  because  the  old  man  is  terrified  of  being 
sucked  to  death  by  the  old  bulldog,"  explained  Tarran. 

Irene  laughed  again.  Women  do  not  laugh  at  recon- 
structed images  of  humour ;  they  have  other  things  to 
think  about.  It  was  hard  to  assume  that  Irene  was  free 
of  ruthless  femininity,  seated  there  under  a  coloured 
sunshade  with  a  novel  which  she  was  not  reading.  Tar- 
ran came  up  the  terrace  steps  and  joined  her.  She 
smiled,  looking  him  over,  and  Tarran  glanced  com- 
placently down  at  his  disgraceful  trousers  and  clown's 
make-up  of  whitewash  splashes.  They  showed  up  well 
on  his  dark  skin. 

"Anything  that  makes  a  joke  of  dignity  is  worth 
laughing  at,"  said  he.  "That's  your  pet  terror,  of 
course." 

The  "of  course"  understood  a  frock  of  flowered  voile, 
stockings  of  woven  gossamer  and  pale  green  shoes. 
Possibly  it  included  Irene  too,  since  the  woman  must 
make  clothes  exquisite. 

"It's  any  woman's  terror,  isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  begotten  of  our  fatuous  and  feeble  lusts.  No 
woman  cares  how  dirty  a  man  is  5  her  own  desires  are 
proof  against  aesthetic  shock." 

"I  suppose  you  prefer  to  believe  that." 

"Well,  I'm  hanged  if  I'm  going  to  make  any  other 
excuse  for  cleaning  hen  roosts,"  said  Tarran.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  grass  and  pulled  out  a  packet  of  ciga- 
rettes, adding,  "I'm  immune  from  hygienic  funk.  I've 
drunk  water  out  of  a  shell  hole  with  dead  bodies  in  it 
and  I  dine  on  Sundays  with  Hipslop,  who  specializes  in 
dying." 
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"How  is  Freda?" 

"Very  well,  thank  you." 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  married?" 

"Everybody  asks  me  that  impertinent  question.  I 
expect  Freda  will  be  asking  it  yet." 

"Poor  Freda." 

"Oh  indeed!" 

This  sentiment  of  sister  womanhood  annoyed  Tarran, 
coming  from  Irene's  detachment  from  sentiment,  and 
her  face  cut  with  the  ripe  precision  of  an  Artemis  on  an 
antique  coin.  He  studied  it  with  the  antagonism  she 
always  aroused  in  him,  disparaging  its  charm.  Her  eyes 
were  overfull  and  her  nose  too  long  and  her  upper  lip 
was  fuller  than  the  lower.  He  admitted  the  attraction 
of  these  ultra  femininities  by  searching  them  out.  It 
was  a  face  that  had  looked  down  on  a  Roman  circus  with 
calm  inattention.  She  had  probably  gone  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  gladiatorial  show  to  buy  a  new  perfume. 
Salacious  yet  untroubled  by  desire.  A  woman  to  search 
for  startling  responses  who  sat  contentedly  in  a  garden 
with  a  novel. 

"I  might  as  well  ask  you  when  you  are  not  going  to 
be  married,"  said  Tarran. 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"What  you  mean  by  asking  me  when  Pm  going  to  be 
married." 

"But  I  am  married." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?  I  mean  this  virus 
which  demands  action  at  somebody  else's  expense.  I've 
been  suffering  a  lot  from  it  lately.  Do  it  yourself  if 
you  want  it  done — I  don't." 
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"Don't  want  to  get  married,  do  you  mean?" 

"No  no  no.  I  mean  this  imbecility  which  makes  a 
conscientious  disturbance  over  getting  through  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Whether  you  work  at  fowls  or  phy- 
sics the  net  result  is  the  same,  with  the  variation  that  one 
is  a  nuisance  and  the  other  isn't.  Hang  it  all,  you're  a 
perfect  example  of  taking  life  at  its  least  point  of  re- 
sistance.    Why,  you've  even  given  up  travel." 

"I'm  simply  tired  of  it,  that's  all.  Boats  and  trains 
and  hotels  j  ridiculous  places  to  live  in.  And  is  there 
any  staler  place  on  earth  than  a  foreign  city  you've  al- 
ready visited?  And  the  absurd  theory  that  you  are  dif- 
ferent by  being  in  a  different  place?  No,  I  like  this 
place  best  because  I  can  be  myself  here  with  a  least 
amount  of  trouble." 

"Exactly j  I  agree  with  you;  there  is  a  minimum  of 
mental  exertion  living  in  a  place  where  you  don't  have 
to  explain  yourself.  The  nuisance  I  have  to  put  up 
with  is  that  people  demand  that  I  should  explain  why  I 
live  here  when  my  reasons  for  doing  it  are  as  obvious  as 
a  fowl  run.  So  are  yours,  if  it  comes  to  that.  I  under- 
stand perfectly  why  you  refuse  to  bother  about  relative 
wave  lengths  and  prefer  to  clean  hen  roosts  in  im- 
peccable creations  from  Paris.  Why,  those  stockings  of 
yours  alone  are  a  complete  narcotic." 

Irene  stretched  out  a  stocking  to  study  it.  Inci- 
dentally there  was  a  leg  in  it ;  a  marvel  of  cadenced  lines, 
sweeping  up  from  a  vaulted  instep  under  a  richly 
modelled  calf  and  over  a  softly  embossed  knee,  and 
flowing  away  into  rarities  of  silk  underwear. 

"Yes,  it's  wonderful,"  admitted  Tarran.     "A  per- 
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feet  leg  y  a  thing  you  have  to  see  to  believe  in.  It  al- 
most makes  me  wonder  why  you  don't  sit  up  at  night 
working  out  denominators  in  the  energy  spectrum. 
Fancy  wasting  a  leg  like  that  in  a  poultry  farm." 

Irene  retrieved  the  leg  and  studied  Tarran  instead 
with  an  air  of  calm  detachment.  That  was  to  disguise 
annoyance  at  a  pose  of  detached  connoisseurship  over 
her  leg.  His  dark-skinned  saturnine  face  with  the 
strongly  bridged  nose  confessed  to  a  hedonism  which 
his  grin  proposed  to  make  a  joke  of.  Perhaps  he  needed 
to  defend  himself  against  that  leg;  perhaps  he  needed 
to  defend  himself  against  discovering  that  there  was  no 
need  for  a  defense  against  it.  Wisdom  is  always  funk  5 
a  caption  which  Irene  unconsciously  endorsed. 

"Oh,  I  daresay  you  are  a  wise  man,"  she  said  lightly. 
"Everybody  tells  me  you  have  thrown  up  a  brilliant 
career  to  keep  fowls." 

"A  brilliant  career  be  damned ;  I  never  had  such  an 
idiotic  thing  to  throw  away.  A  newspaper  catchword !  — 
I  never  was  fool  enough  to  believe  such  a  thing  existed." 

"There  must  be  something  in  it,  I  should  think.  For 
a  man." 

"What,  for  example?" 

"Oh,  I  leave  that  to  you;  you  are  so  anxious  to  as- 
sure yourself  that  it  doesn't  exist.  I  was  thinking  of 
Gilbert.  He  writes  novels  and  publishes  them  at  his 
own  expense  and  nobody  reads  them.  I  don't  and  I 
never  met  anyone  who  has.  His  dream  is  to  take  a 
small  room  in  a  back  street  and  furnish  it  with  a  table 
and  a  bed  and  a  chair  and  there  work.  As  it  is,  he  has 
two  expensive  flats;  one  in  Melbourne  and  another  in 
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Sydney,  and  this  place  here,  and  when  he  isn't  working 
in  one  or  the  other  he's  rushing  off  to  Europe  or 
America  or  the  East  and  back  again.  He  works  all  the 
time,  you  know;  on  boats  and  trains  even,  and  that's 
his  life.  Is  he  quite  mad  or  is  there  a  rationality  behind 
his  feverish  anxiety  to  do  something?" 

"Oh,  Gilbert's  easily  explained:  a  martyr  to  un- 
earned money.  His  will  power  is  vitiated  by  never  hav- 
ing had  to  work  for  a  living.  His  novels  aren't  bad, 
either  j  I've  read  half  of  two  of  them.  If  he'd  had  any 
sort  of  a  money  struggle,  or  any  sort  of  emotional  con- 
flict with  life,  they  would  have  been  good." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  quality  of  his  works,  but  of 
his  demented  anxiety  to  do  them.  If  there's  nothing  to 
work  for,  why  is  he  driven  to  work?" 

"And  why  the  deuce  should  I  have  to  answer  this 
sort  of  catechism?  It  doesn't  interest  me.  Anyway,  I 
never  said  there  was  nothing  to  work  for;  I  say  simply 
it  isn't  worth  working  for.  If  it  comes  to  that,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  work.  As  a  thing  in  itself,  I  mean., 
Work  is  a  hypothesis  which  achieves  reality  according  to 
the  force  of  its  projection.  It's  the  explosive  contact  of 
energy  versus  inertia.  In  other  words,  Faith  versus 
Frustration.  An  individual  expresses  himself  and  the 
mob  resists  him.  A  pure  automatonism,  but  necessary 
to  both.  Friction  has  to  be  kept  up  somehow.  That  is, 
if  you  believe  that  the  system  of  mechanics  which  we 
call  life  is  worth  keeping  up.  By  all  means  barge  off 
into  space  and  land  with  a  thud  on  the  mass  of  human 
imbecility.  I  don't  object.  I —  Oh,  blow  it,  why 
should  I  talk  about  it?     Why  bother  about  it?" 
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"I  don't  bother  about  it  j  that's  your  business." 

"Oh,  is  it?  My  business!  Feminine  logic ;  man's 
business  to  be  disturbed  and  woman's  job  to  disturb  him. 
I  know  all  about  it;  the  frictional  contact  of  energy. 
Marriage  as  a  dynamic  for  work — " 

He  discarded  that  theme,  detecting  a  note  of  peevish- 
ness in  his  voice.  In  order  not  to  detect  its  motive,  he 
shrugged  a  gesture  of  derision  at  Irene's  indolent  com- 
fort in  her  swing  lounge. 

"You  ought  to  make  a  slogan  of  the  strenuous  life," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  j  I  was  only  returning  a  little  of  your  intel- 
lectual pose  on  yourself." 

"Pose!  there  it  goes  again.  I've  had  that  word 
thrown  at  me  ever  since  I  arrived  at  a  perfectly  sincere 
understanding  of  the  state  of  my  mind  and  the  needs  of 
my  existence.  If  I  were  to  bolt  about  after  work  in  a 
distracted  way  like  Gilbert,  for  example,  I  would  be 
accepted  as  an  earnest-minded  fanatic,  whereas,  if  the 
truth  is  told,  Gilbert  uses  a  mental  disturbance  over 
work  only  to  escape  it  in  life.  I  bet  that  when  he  picks 
up  a  stray  tart  he  buys  himself  off  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  her  ten  minutes  afterwards." 

"Gilbert  does  not  pick  up  stray  tarts." 

"Then  he  ought  to.  What  right  has  he  to  pretend  to 
the  adventure  of  art  unless  he  makes  an  emotional  fool 
of  himself?" 

"You  are  talking  nonsense." 

"You  mean  that  you  object  to  any  other  woman  en- 
croaching on  your  prerogative  of  making  an  emotional 
fool  of  Gilbert." 
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"Thank  you;  Gilbert  is  much  too  busy  making  an 
intellectual  fool  of  himself  to  have  time  for  other 
fooleries." 

"Well,  he  has  to  protect  himself  against  you  some- 
how." 

"That's  crude." 

"You  asked  for  it  by  sticking  a  pin  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  motives." 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  all  this  talk  is  merely  an  excuse 
to  keep  fowls." 

"Fowls  don't  need  an  excuse,  unless  you'll  admit 
that  legs  need  one  for  refusing  to  be  legs." 

Irene  refused  that  challenge;  she  only  smiled  dis- 
dainfully from  those  overfull  eyes  of  hers.  The  fluent 
muscles  of  her  full  throat  were  distended  a  little  by  her 
leaning  pose  across  the  cushions,  which  pressed  a 
crescent  of  breast  into  the  low  cut  V  of  her  dress.  .  .  . 

Tarran's  mind  slipped  from  a  pretence  of  idle  talk.  It 
combated  a  resentment  against  Irene,  or  at  least,  a  re- 
sentment. Twenty  minutes'  talk  with  her,  and  there 
he  was,  as  usual,  in  a  bellicose  defence  of  his  personality 
against  hers,  which  disavowed  the  slightest  interest  in 
such  a  conflict.  Her  indolence  in  the  service  of  male 
vanity  was  very  insulting.  Under  that  was  another  re- 
sentment, which  wished  to  deny  that  this  woman  had 
really  narcoticized  desire.  Impossible,  with  that  face 
of  a  Roman  courtesan.  A  muddled  impulse  of  enter- 
prise stuck  half-way  at  that  crucial  irritation  of  Tarran's 
being.  .  .  . 

But  a  gesture  of  Irene's  demolished  it.  She  glanced 
down  at  the  open  front  of  her  dress  and  calmly  pushed 
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her  breast  under  cover.  Her  eyes  dismissed  Tarran's 
ugly  attractive  face  and  muscular  brown  arms,  with  their 
cleanly  articulated  fingers,  designed  to  adjust  delicate 
mechanisms.  Dismissed,  Tarran  had  no  option  but  to 
dismiss  Irene.  His  eyes  regained  a  secure  defence  of 
tolerance  j  he  stretched,  lit  another  cigarette,  and  rose. 

"This  won't  do,"  he  said.  "We  are  at  high  tension 
today,  selecting  brooders." 

Irene  nodded  him  pleasantly  off  about  his  nonsense. 
A  pace  or  two  away  he  turned  to  ask,  "When  do  you  ex- 
pect Gilbert  back?" 

"Next  week,  possibly,  if  he  doesn't  get  an  attack  of 
work  in  one  of  his  flats.  He's  in  Sydney  at  present, 
after  his  jaunt  to  Siam." 

Tarran  nodded  and  went  off,  leaving  her  serenely 
under  the  shade  of  her  lounge.  A  sense  of  deflated 
egoism  attended  him  across  the  orchard,  which  he  chose 
to  fub  off  on  masculine  sapience  aware  of  its  own  de- 
fensive reservations.  "A  risk  with  Irene?"  he  thought. 
"No  fear.  That  detachment  of  hers  from  desire  is  a 
little  too  perfect.  After  all,  middle  age  has  its  compen- 
sations; one  can  dodge  emotional  complications  with 
a  clear  conscience.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  emotional  complications  may  dodge  middle 
age.  But  that  aspect  of  a  physiological  nemesis  was 
thrust  aside  in  a  brisk  return  to  the  fowl  runs. 


He  was  still  separating  fowls  that  afternoon  when 
Reggie  Leaver  rode  up  to  the  yard  gate,  and  hitching  up 
his  horse  there,  came  down  the  runs  to  where  Tarran 
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was  working.  Reggie  was  a  horse  dandy  as  a  rule,  but 
today  he  had  been  out  on  the  ranges  fighting  a  bush  fire, 
and  was  smudged  darkly  from  burnt  timber.  With  his 
own  affairs  in  active  combustion,  he  demanded  at  once, 
"Seen  old  Hipslop?" 

Tarran  was  holding  two  fowls,  just  captured,  and  he 
was  hot  and  dirty  and  thirsty,  and  thrust  the  fowls  un- 
graciously under  a  crate. 

"I  can't  discuss  two  systems  of  barnyard  ethics  at 
once,  Reggie.  What's  the  time?  Four ;  come  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea." 

Reggie's  mobile  face  protested  at  suspense  while  Tar- 
ran sluiced  himself  at  the  kitchen  sink,  raked  up  the  fire 
and  brewed  tea.  When  they  were  seated  on  the 
verandah  with  it,  he  said,  "No,  I  haven't  seen  Hipslop 
on  your  account.  Why,  if  I  come  to  him  as  your  am- 
bassador in  pursuit  of  Hilda,  he'll  lock  her  in  the 
cellar." 

"But  hang  it,  I  don't  want  him  to  know  I'm  after 
Hilda;  quite  the  opposite  absolutely.  I  only  want  her 
to  come  to  the  races  and  the  dance;  can't  you  manage 
that?" 

"No,  I  can't.  If  Freda  went  to  dances  it  might  be 
possible,  but  she  doesn't  so  that  puts  Hilda  out  of  action. 
What  does  she  want  her  old  man's  consent  for,  anyway; 
why  doesn't  she  go  without  it?" 

"She  won't;  she's  frightened  of  him." 

"Yes,  I  thought  so ;  he  gets  his  own  way  by  accusing 
the  family  of  destroying  him.     Cunning  fellow." 

"Bastard!" 
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Sunk  in  his  chair,  Reggie's  gloom  announced  that 
life  was  practically  at  an  end  for  him.  Tarran  lit  a 
cigarette  and  stretched  himself  out  to  enjoy  the  charm 
of  loafing  after  labour. 

"Anyway,  Reggie,  at  your  age  all  girls  are  one  girl. 
This  is  pure  affectation,  specializing  in  Hilda." 

"I'm  mad  over  her." 

"You  were  mad  over — what's  her  name? — that 
limpid-eyed  little  girl  in  the  cake  shop." 

"That  bitch!"  Reggie  was  roused  to  defend  an  im- 
position on  his  credulity.  "I  had  a  frightful  time  over 
her.  Wanted  to  marry  me:  groaning  and  fainting — 
whimpered:  drove  me  mad.  I  told  her,  'Marriage! 
madness  j  get  it  out  of  your  head.'  Put  her  old  woman 
onto  me,  followed  me  about.  'What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  that  girl  of  mine?'  I  told  her,  'Marriage! 
madness  5  never  entered  me  head.  Girl  ruined ;  abso- 
lute rot.  Must  be  gastritis  .  .  .'  Nothing  wrong  with 
her,  anyhow j  put-up  job  to  make  me  marry  her.  Told 
old  woman  to  go  to  blazes ;  had  to." 

"Well,  you  won't  be  able  to  fub  Hipslop  off  in  that 
masterful  way  if  you  get  Hilda  into  trouble  too." 

"Hell,  no;  nothing  like  that.  Honestly,  I'm  mad 
over  her.  Marvellous  girl,  exquisite;  haven't  even 
kissed  her.  Curse  of  it  is,  girls  like  her,  can't  place 
them.  Always  in  a  funk  or  something.  I've  got  a  fixed 
idea  I'd  like  her  to  see  me  ride." 

He  gloomed  at  a  masculine  ideal  threatened  by  frus- 
tration. Tarran  grinned.  "Your  idee  fixe  isn't  riding 
horses,"  he  observed. 

"Eh,  what!  old  Barney  Beckerleg's  only  offering  five 
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to  two  on  my  mare;  must  be  a  good  few  backing  her. 
What  do  you  think,  though ! "  He  sat  up,  alive  in  a  sec- 
ond by  a  volte-face  to  humour.  "Young  Barney's  mak- 
ing a  book  too,  on  the  quiet.  Must  have  capital,  though, 
so  he  sneaks  it  out  of  the  till.  Old  Barney  suspects  him ; 
marks  coins  ;  goes  through  his  pants  at  night.  Can't 
find  a  marked  coin.  Strange:  marvellous.  Point  is, 
he  only  marks  coins  on  top  of  the  pile;  young  Barney 
sneaks  them  from  underneath." 

He  roared  with  laughter,  rushed  by  the  concept  of  a 
fantastic  earth,  where  human  bipeds  cut  capers  of  en- 
trancing absurdity.  "Did  I  tell  you  about  old  Micky 
Stobo?"  he  cried.  "You  know  old  Mick,  with  a  shanty 
full  of  loony  kids  out  there  on  Stoney  Rises.  Mad  as 
snakes,  the  whole  push  of  them.  We  pulled  up  at  Mur- 
phy's pub  last  week,  and  old  Mick  was  there,  boozing. 
He  came  out  and  began  to  bellow  for  his  son.  Kid  of 
fourteen:  left  him  outside;  can't  find  him.  Someone 
told  him  the  kid  had  gone  off  shooting  with  Sam 
Tweedie.  'Well,  by  cripes,'  he  says,  'if  Sam  Tweedie 
loses  him  he'll  bloody  well  have  to  pay  for  him.'  " 

He  went  on  recounting  anecdotal  gossip,  spurting 
sentences  between  outcries  of  laughter.  Tarran  en- 
joyed it  too;  an  exercise  which  collected  peculiar  speci- 
mens distinguished  on  the  dull  mass  of  their  kind  as 
"characters";  which  means  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
caricaturing  mediocrity  and  so  achieved  art;  or  at  least 
its  material.  But  Reggie  cut  off  his  flow  of  gusto  by  a 
glance  at  his  watch. 

"Hell!    I  must  go,"  he  said,  starting  up. 

"Stay  and  have  some  tucker  with  me." 
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"I  can't  j  got  to  get  back  to  the  pub  and  clean  up.  Got 
a  girl  to  meet." 

"Hilda?" 

"Hilda!  no  such  luck."  He  was  instantly  depressed. 
"This  tart's  a  new  slavey  at  Hitchcock's ;  met  her  by 
chance  last  night ;  a  nice  wench,  ratty  but  good-looking. 
But  I  say,  try  and  think  of  something  to  do  about  getting 
Hilda  to  that  dance.  Hang  it,  you're  engaged  to  Freda ; 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  work  it." 

"All  right,  I'll  have  a  shot  at  it." 

"Good,"  said  Reggie,  and  went  off  vastly  heartened 
to  unhitch  his  mare  and  canter  away  to  an  interlude  of 
service  to  Hilda  via  Hitchcock's  slavey. 

Tarran  sat  on  the  verandah  smoking  till  crickets 
shrilled  in  the  fall  of  evening,  and  Woster  began  bang- 
ing pots  about  the  stove.  Roused  from  the  pleasant  va- 
cuity after  labour  to  its  reward,  Tarran  called,  "What 
have  you  got  to  eat  there?" 

"Stoo,"  said  Woster. 

"Good." 

They  ate  it  together  at  the  kitchen  table;  a  simple 
mess  of  meat  and  vegetables,  served  up  in  its  native  pot. 
Tarran  fancied  himself  as  a  gastronome,  which  is  not 
to  say  that  he  applied  a  fastidious  palate  to  a  pot  of  stew 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  open  air.  This  was  the 
right  food  for  it. 

With  digestion  and  tobacco  on  the  verandah,  a  certain 
restlessness,  which  he  traced  to  a  hint  of  windows  across 
the  Treadwater  orchard.  Call  on  Irene?  That  pro- 
posal was  made  to  be  peremptorily  rejected.  Call  on 
Freda,  of  course.  .  .  . 
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He  went  inside  to  change  his  clothes,  meditating  on 
Freda's  virtues.  An  image  of  Irene  made  them  mani- 
fest j  no  attack  and  defence  of  personality  about  Freda, 
thank  goodness.  She  accepted  the  masculine  ego  intact, 
without  troubling  its  security  or  complacence.  He  felt 
a  warm  uprush  of  tenderness  for  Freda ;  a  desire  to  re- 
ward himself  for  its  sincerity.  .  .  . 

On  his  way  he  turned  in  at  the  Royal  for  a  drink, 
going  round  by  the  back  courtyard  to  evade  the  fatuous 
by-law  which  closed  hotels  at  six,  thus  forcing  booze  on 
the  distractions  of  business  hours,  and  cutting  it  off  just 
where  it  was  needed  to  relieve  their  stress.  The  front 
parlour  was  alight  for  the  few  cars  that  stopped  with 
travellers'  license  to  drink  after  hours,  but  habitues  of 
the  Royal  dispensed  with  that  by  going  round  to  the 
back  parlour.  Old  Simon  Wimble  was  there,  Monty 
Grubb,  Peter  Frampole  the  estate  agent,  Bill  Ritchey 
who  kept  the  garage.  .  .  . 

It  was  twelve  when  Tarran  emerged  to  drift  home  on 
a  gentle  tide  of  beer,  which  tumbled  him  comfortably 
into  bed  without  the  need  for  a  murder  mystery 
soporific. 


Chapter  Six 


TUT! "  said  Andrew  Cornet. 
He  was  reading  a  letter  at  the  breakfast  table  and 
frowning  at  it. 

"A  nuisance,"  he  added. 

Olga  was  not  anxious  to  investigate  Andrew's  con- 
ception of  a  nuisance — till  the  Race  Night  ball  was  over, 
anyhow.  But  Andrew  handed  the  letter  across  and 
went  on  with  his  bacon  and  eggs.  Olga  read  it  and 
looked  pleased. 

"Selina  wants  the  boy  to  stay  with  us  how  nice,"  she 
said. 

"He's  not  a  boy;  he's  twenty-seven  at  least." 
"He  looks  a  boy  sweetly  young  in  photographs." 
"H'm.    He's  been  fooling  about  London  for  the  last 
five  years  and  has  spent  something  like  fifteen  thousand 
there." 

"Fifteen  thou — You  never  told  me  that  before." 
"I'm  not  proud  of  him  as  a  nephew." 
"Where  did  he  get  all  that  money  from?" 
"His  doting  old  fool  of  a  grandmother,  of  course." 
"But  why  doesn't  he  go  home  staying  in  Melbourne 
after  all  these  years  a  day's  journey  from  Sydney  surely 
dying  to  see  them  all  again." 

"You  can  see  that  Selina  says  he  won't  go  home.    And 
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if  the  truth  is  told,  I  don't  suppose  Stephen  wants  him 
home.  But  I  can't  very  well  refuse  to  have  him  here 
after  Stephen  putting  that  two  thousand  pounds  into 
the  dredge." 

"Of  course  not  a  nuisance  but  after  all  perhaps  new 
curtains  a  carpet  in  the  spare  bedroom." 

"I  won't  go  to  any  expense  over  the  young  brat.  I 
hope  England's  improved  him,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  six  years.     It  can't  be  helped — " 

He  clicked  his  teeth,  acquired  calm,  and  went  on  with 
his  breakfast.  Olga  meditated  treacheries  over  hers. 
With  a  guest  in  the  house,  Andrew  was  effectively 
gagged  on  the  subject  of  Race  Night.  If  he  objected  to 
her  going  to  the  dance  he  would  have  to  object  before  an 
audience ;  an  ordeal  he  would  never  face.  Her  only 
fear  was  that  he  might  forget  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman 
and  ask  her  not  to  go.  Fortunately,  he  objected  so 
fiercely  that  the  only  concession  he  made  to  the  affair 
was  an  icy  refusal  to  know  anything  about  it.  Policy, 
therefore,  required  that  at  intervals  he  should  know 
about  it  in  order  to  keep  him  suspended  in  ignorance  of  it. 

"I  wonder  if  Laurence  dances  but  of  course  that's 
understood  dressed  perfectly  and  quite  a  charming 
creature  really,"  she  observed  brightly. 

Andrew  was  about  to  brush  the  kiss  of  departure  on 
her  forehead  but  did  not  do  so.  Instead,  he  nodded  it 
benignly  at  her  and  stalked  forth. 

Through  the  town  he  stalked,  nodding  urbanity  ex- 
tended to  Olga  at  its  denizens.  Out  on  the  river  flats, 
his  measured  pace  endured,  covering  a  certain  distance 
at  a  precise  regulation  of  pace.    A  battered  tin  lay  in  his 
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path,  nicely  placed  for  kicking.    Andrew  stepped  care- 
fully over  it.  .  .  . 

He  should  have  kicked  it.  At  some  point  the  ex- 
asperations simmering  within  him  should  have  found  an 
outlet.  They  had  rushed  at  that  miserable  dance  to 
invest  it  with  a  special  malignancy,  and  at  that  dance 
remained.  To  have  gone  beyond  it  must  have  arrived 
at  the  frustrations  of  an  incompetent  lover.  .  .  . 

Fiercely,  Andrew  concentrated  on  that  dance;  a 
saturnalia  of  all  the  loose-legged  loose-minded  things 
Andrew  had  never  done.  It  was  a  harmless  affair 
really,  but  all  public  festivals  bring  to  a  focus  attention 
on  those  who  frolic  at  them,  and  last  year  there  had 
been  one  or  two  minor  scandals,  which  were,  after  all, 
but  a  normal  quantum  of  the  town's  life  intruded  on 
that  dance.  Everybody  knew  that  Peter  Frampole  was 
having  an  affair  with  Mrs.  Trimble,  so  that  it  was  a 
purely  academic  excess  of  opinion  that  allowed  Trimble 
to  get  tight  at  the  dance  and  offer  to  punch  Peter's  nose, 
which  Peter,  an  elephant  of  a  man,  took  in  a  truly  gener- 
ous spirit,  and  helped  Mrs.  Timble  to  get  her  captious 
husband  home  and  put  him  to  bed.  Andrew  magnified 
gossip  on  such  trifles  to  an  average  of  one  into  ten,  and 
made  them  the  whole  content  of  that  dance. 

Very  well,  Olga  insisted  on  going  to  it.  A  calculated 
defiance  and  a  claim  to  the  life  licentious.  Behind  that 
flustered  gabble  of  hers  was  a  lynx-eyed  torturess,  in- 
tent on  every  squirm  and  wriggle  of  her  victim.  Ob- 
viously it  was  she  who  upset  the  intimate  grouping  of 
two  lovers  that  Andrew  had  projected  as  the  reality  of 
two  married  people. 
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He  was  still  projecting  it.  Like  the  skyline,  it  re- 
ceded as  he  advanced  towards  it.  One  conceived  a 
fantasy  of  happiness  with  a  wife  and  perfected  it  in  her 
arms.  One  did  not.  An  affair  of  buttoned-up  pyjamas 
with  the  light  out.  The  measured  repetition  of  endear- 
ments j  the  ill-ease  of  words  that  corrupted  the  ease  of 
their  gestures.  It  was  like  one  of  those  annoying 
theorems  in  physics  that  have  been  going  round  of  late 
upsetting  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics.  Half  a 
dozen  words  and  one  threw  pyjamas  to  the  devil.  It 
must  be  done  -y  it  was  not  done.  .  .  . 

And  now  he  would  have  to  put  up  with  that  young  rat 
Laurence  in  the  house ;  inspecting  him  as  a  uxorious 
martinet.  Well  he  knew  what  would  happen  if  he  made 
that  dance  the  subj  ect  for  bedtime  politics ;  Olga's  shame- 
less syntax  would  drag  it  out  for  exposure  at  every  meal. 

Besides,  a  stray  male  in  the  house.  A  nephew,  cer- 
tainly. Still,  there  were  stories  about  Laurence ;  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  doctor's  wife.  Or  an  artist's  wife. 
Possibly  both  j  Andrew  resented  listening  to  scandal,  a 
protective  policy.  All  the  same,  he  knew  that 
Laurence's  career  had  been  distinguished  by  his  habit 
of  living  in  other  people's  houses. 

In  a  very  bad  temper,  which  left  him  quite  frigid,  he 
sent  Laurence  an  offensively  formal  invitation  to  visit 
Quittagong,  and  hoped  he  would  have  the  dignity  to  re- 
fuse it. 

Laurence  acepted  it;  dignity  was  a  pose  beyond  his 
conception  of  a  rational  earth.  Nature  had  seen  to  that 
by  turning  him  out  in  miniature  and  fixing  his  age  at 
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seventeen.    As  he  was  unable  to  grow  up  he  refused  to 
try  -y  it  vastly  simplified  dealing  with  a  grown  up  world. 


Andrew  drove  to  the  station,  meditating  a  hope  that 
Laurence  would  find  Quittagong  too  dull  for  his  august 
patronage.  After  six  years  of  Europe,  an  Australian 
small  town  would  surely  defeat  his  theory  that  life  was 
a  ritual  of  manufactured  diversions.  By  this  time  he 
must  be  petrified  in  the  character  of  a  cosmopolite. 

Nevertheless,  when  Laurence  stepped  from  the  train, 
Andrew  had  an  illusion  that  they  had  met  ten  minutes 
before.  That  was  Laurence's  art  as  well  as  his  appear- 
ance -y  he  emanated  intimacy  and  demolished  time.  Six 
years  had  made  no  difference  to  this  immaculate  juve- 
nile, with  his  epicene  charm  and  his  zany's  stare  of 
innocence. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  ask  me  here,  Andrew,"  he  said, 
admiring  Andrew  on  the  spot. 

That  stare  of  Laurence's  had  something  hypnotic  in 
it  y  the  best  regulated  minds  were  bemused  by  it.  Its 
effect  was  to  bestow  Laurence  on  them  as  a  rare  legacy, 
to  be  taken  immediate  charge  of. 

"Where  are  your  things?"  asked  Andrew. 

"In  the  van  or  somewhere,"  said  Laurence. 

He  sat  on  a  seat  while  Andrew  claimed  and  was 
awarded  two  trunks  and  a  suitcase.  Laurence  had 
learned  the  secret  of  travel,  which  is  that  luggage  is 
always  looked  after  by  someone  else.  If  anyone  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  notice  it  they  would  have  found  the 
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mauve  stripe  in  his  socks  repeated  in  his  tie  and  that  his 
hat  was  the  exact  shade  of  his  grey  lounge  suit. 

"I  hope  Olga  is  worthy  of  you,  Andrew,"  he  said,  as 
they  drove  home  in  Andrew's  car.    "You  are  the  only 


uncle  whose  photo  I  show  to  strangers.  Stephen  is  a 
frightful  spectacle  j  he  looks  like  a  debauched  bishop." 

Andrew,  fifteen  years  older  than  Olga,  was  susceptible 
to  flattery  on  that  subject. 

"Stephen  is  six  years  older  than  me,"  he  said. 
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"He  might  be  your  father  -y  I  have  always  refused  to 
allow  him  to  be  mine." 

Olga  had  made  a  toilet  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
spendthrift.  In  an  armless  cambric  jumper  em- 
broidered with  miniature  flower  baskets,  she  looked  like 
an  initiated  schoolgirl,  if  uninitiated  schoolgirls  exist. 
Laurence  was  at  once  her  property* 

"What  a  nice  little  fellow  you  are  quite  grown  up  in 
spite  of  only  looking  fifteen,"  she  said,  delighted  with 
him. 

"What  a  glorious  aunt,"  said  Laurence,  "Andrew  has 
made  a  brilliant  success  of  marriage." 

He  kissed  Olga  and  put  up  his  face  so  that  she  could 
arrange  his  hair.  All  women  did  that  to  him  on  the  spot. 
It  was  a  soft  chestnut  worn  rather  long  and  one  lock  fell 
over  his  right  eye  with  an  effect  of  careful  displacement. 
Olga  did  not  even  give  Andrew  her  practised  glance  of 
furtiveness  at  these  intimacies  with  a  male,  at  which 
Andrew  looked  on  benignly,  like  a  curate  at  a  children's 
party. 

"And  why  haven't  you  gone  home  you  bad  boy?" 
asked  Olga. 

"Home!"  said  Laurence,  astonished,  "I  never  go 
home.    It's  the  only  place  I  never  feel  at  home  in." 

"Why?" 

"It's  got  parents  in  it.  Thank  goodness  you  two 
haven't  become  such  ridiculous  things.  How  clever  of 
you.    Tell  me  exactly  how  you  managed  it." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  said  Olga  briskly. 

"But  I  say,  you  know,  you  really  ought  not  to  put 
flowers  on  a  piano,"  remonstrated  Laurence. 
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He  removed  the  bowl  to  a  side  table.  Otherwise  he 
approved  of  the  room.  "I  like  your  creton  covers,"  he 
told  Olga,  "faked  early  Victorian.  That's  a  nice  lounge  ; 
loose  feather  stuffing  over  springs.  What  do  you  do 
your  floors  with?" 

"Beeswax  of  course." 

"Don't,"  said  Laurence  urgently.  "Shellac,  resin 
and  methylated  spirits ;  makes  a  perfect  surface.  Vene- 
tian work,"  he  added,  fingering  the  tray  cloth.  "Your 
pictures  are  rotten.  The  view  from  the  windows  is  per- 
fect.   Is  that  your  launch?" 

"Treadwater's  next  door  pots  of  money." 

"Still,  we  can  use  it,  of  course.  I  like  your  garden, 
splendid  for  parties.  You  use  the  verandah  for  danc- 
ing on,  I  suppose." 

"We  could  give  quite  a  decent  dance  shifting  the 
hydrangea  tubs  but  Andrew  doesn't  dance." 

"Doesn't  dance,"  said  Laurence  amazed.  "Of  course 
he's  very  handsome.  I  suppose  he  finds  it  trouble 
enough  as  it  is  pushing  the  women  off  him." 

"Don't  be  an  idiot  Laurence,"  said  Olga  sharply. 

"I  can  see  you  are  madly  in  love  with  Andrew,"  said 
Laurence.  Andrew  almost  smiled ;  Olga  was  really  em- 
barrassed. 

"Take  him  away  and  show  him  his  room,"  she  said, 
pushing  Laurence  off. 

On  those  terms  Laurence  took  possession.  He  ap- 
proved and  disapproved  freely,  looking  over  his  new 
property.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  a  photogravure 
entitled  "Wedded"  from  his  bedroom.    The  wall  paper, 
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a  pale  green,  was  passed ;  the  view  from  the  window 
commended  -,  a  bookcase  required  near  his  bed. 

"You  dress  for  dinner,  of  course,"  he  told  Andrew. 

"We  do  not,"  said  Andrew  firmly. 

Laurence  disapproved  of  that.  Still,  he  humoured  a 
lack  of  the  graces  in  Andrew  by  changing  into  a  dark 
suit  and  spent  a  busy  hour  laying  out  his  toilet  and  hang- 
ing his  clothes  on  geometrical  systems  of  suspension. 

At  dinner  he  conferred  a  fresh  mark  of  esteem  on 
his  new  residence  by  staring  at  Minnie  the  housemaid 
with  inspired  imbecility. 

"What  a  splendid  creature,"  he  said.  "Where  did 
you  get  her?" 

Everybody  looked  at  Minnie,  who  lost  her  head  and 
tried  to  sidle  behind  the  dinner  wagon. 

"But  you  ought  to  make  her  wear  a  little  ham-frill 
cap,"  protested  Laurence. 

"Minnie,  the  soup,"  said  Olga  sternly. 

Minnie  made  a  dive  with  the  soup  and  landed  it. 
Her  effort  to  hide  parts  of  herself  behind  Olga  was 
frustrated  by  having  to  hand  round  the  soup  plates. 

"And  a  little  dainty  apron,"  added  Laurence. 

"Idiocy,"  said  Olga. 

"I  should  like  to  see  her  undressed,"  said  Laurence 
to  Andrew. 

"Go  on  with  your  soup,"  said  Andrew  austerely. 

"Take  no  notice  of  him  whatever,  Minnie,"  said 
Olga. 

Minnie  managed  to  back  out  of  the  room  with  a  horri- 
fied eye  on  Laurence. 

"I  adore  immense  women,"  he  explained.     "You 
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really  should  dress  her  properly.  The  apron  should 
be  frilled  with  miniature  pockets." 

"Absurd!  Elephants  frisking  in  ballet  skirts  the  girl 
would  go  mad." 

"This  soup  is  delicious.  But  do  get  rid  of  table  cloths. 
A  polished  table  top  with  lace  plate  mats  .  .  ." 

He  had  much  to  say  on  these  rituals  of  appearance. 
Andrew  listened  from  an  Olympian  distance,  not  dis- 
pleased. His  ear  detected  no  cause  for  alarm  at  the 
babble  between  Laurence  and  Olga.  Its  key  of  sex 
intimacy  had  least  effect  of  sex  intimacy.  In  fact, 
he  lolled  through  the  evening  under  an  infection 
of  irresponsibility.  When  Laurence  set  the  gramo- 
phone going  and  danced  with  Olga,  he  did  not 
see  her  clutched  in  a  Race  Night  saturnalia.  It  was  a 
harmless  business  after  all,  this  sliding  up  and  down 
to  peculiar  noises.  He  was  even  pleased  to  toy  with  the 
husband's  ideal  of  emancipation  5  tolerance  for  his  wife's 
necessity  to  be  amused. 

If  Laurence  was  the  dupe  of  an  earth  now  freed  from 
all  repressions,  his  innocence  conferred  that  knowledge 
on  Andrew  at  second  hand,  and  strangely  deleted  it  of 
noxious  properties.  Impossible  to  associate  depravities 
with  his  witling's  stare  of  innocence.  His  chatter  nega- 
tived its  subject  matter;  his  intimacies  made  no  speciality 
of  sex.  If  he  sometimes  sat  on  Olga's  knee  he  some- 
times sat  on  Andrew's.  He  transferred  to  knees  the 
function  of  chairs  and  left  them  unembarrassed.  Not 
that  he  sat  on  anything  for  long.  His  restless  flitting 
soothed  inquiry  into  postures  otherwise  suspect.  If  he 
lay  down  on  the  couch  with  his  head  on  Olga's  lap  he 
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hopped  up  three  minutes  later  to  try  the  piano  stool.  If 
he  turned  up  her  dress  to  examine  its  obverse  needle- 
work, his  discourse  on  textures  made  the  act  one  of  cold 
connoisseurship.  He  could  ringer  material  and  name 
its  price  to  a  halfpenny.  Besides,  Olga  squabbled 
openly  with  him  for  saying  her  drawers  were  Jap  silk, 
and  pulled  out  a  handful  to  prove  they  were  crepe  de 
chine,  which  Laurence  denied  by  squatting  down  to  get 
a  section  against  the  light  and  prove  you  could  see 
through  it.  .  .  . 

No  one  could  associate  legs  with  an  obsession  aware 
only  of  their  coverings.  If  all  that  did  not  label 
Laurence  harmless  he  inscribed  that  placard  himself 
when  Olga  had  gone  out  for  the  supper  tray. 

"How  I  tnvy  you,  Andrew,  you  are  so  ultra  mascu- 
line," he  said.  "I  have  discovered  that  women  mean 
nothing  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  nothing?" 

"Simply  that  I  am  incapable  of  being  a  lover." 

"Nonsense,  at  your  age." 

"Unfortunately,  I  am  normally  undersexed.  A  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority,  due  to  my  youthful  appear- 
ance, has  displaced  the  dominant  sex  consciousness  of  the 
male." 

Andrew  looked  grave.  He  was  also  pleased.  His 
manner  to  Laurence  was  all  that  a  kind  uncle's  should  be. 

"I  advise  you  not  to  think  about  it.  Put  the  whole 
question  of  sex  entirely  aside.  It  will  adjust  itself,"  he 
said. 

"Of  course  this  is  strictly  in  confidence,"  said  Lau- 
rence. 
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"Of  course." 

"I  beg  you  not  to  tell  Olga  about  it." 

"Of  course  not — " 

"What  do  you  think  of  Laurence?"  asked  Andrew  of 
Olga  that  night. 

"Charming  idiot  tattling  prattling  a  tame  cat  ob- 
viously," said  Olga.  That  was  Andrew's  opinion. 
Olga  reached  into  the  wardrobe  to  hang  her  dress  and 
her  bare  arm  brushed  his  nose.  He  was  just  going  to 
kiss  it  when  Olga  said,  "Fortunately  he  dances  perfectly 
a  great  relief  not  having  to  bother  going  with  Ted 
Tarran." 

Frigidity  arrested  Andrew's  nose  from  functioning 
over  a  bare  arm.  It  intended  clutching  all  sorts  of  other 
arms  on  Race  Night.  He  went  out  to  clean  his  teeth  at 
the  South  Pole. 


Chapter  Seven 


ANDREW'S  concession  to  the  entertainment  of 
l  visitors  was  to  show  them  the  dredge.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  entertainments  he  was  able  to  squeeze  out  of 
them.  In  an  uproar  of  machinery,  he  expanded.  If  he 
could  have  investigated  Olga's  mechanism  with  the 
same  ardour  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  cog-wheels,  he 
would  have  been  a  potent  lover.  In  the  din  of  the  en- 
gine room  he  shouted  an  exposition  in  the  audible  ratio 
of  one  word  in  twenty,  while  Laurence  gaped  about  in 
the  most  flattering  manner.  His  belted  grey  morning 
suit  and  exquisite  shoes  and  socks  distinguished  him  in 
that  setting.  Grease-blackened  machine  hands  grinned 
at  him  j  clay-spattered  workers  on  the  pumping  platform 
grinned  at  him  j  copper-coloured  faces  everywhere  grin- 
ned at  him.  Not  in  malice,  but  in  class-conscious 
superiority.  Laurence  went  freely  among  them,  asking 
imbecile  questions,  which  were  answered  as  befitted  his 
silk  socks  and  other  social  inferiorities.  In  Andrew's 
presence,  these  condescensions  were  suppressed ;  he  had 
a  basilisk  eye  for  laxities  of  deportment  from  slaves  of 
the  machine. 

All  the  same,  Laurence  was  puzzled.  As  a  ration- 
alist, he  failed  to  account  for  dredges  under  the  heading 
of  diversion. 
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"Is  that  really  gold  in  that  jar?"  he  asked  in  the  as- 
saying shed. 

It  was.  Possibly  it  explained  what  all  that  absurd 
uproar  of  machinery  was  about. 

The  assaying  shed  completed  Andrew's  conception  of 
the  duties  of  a  host.  Fortunately  at  the  Royal  Hotel 
Reggie  Leaver  emerged  from  the  stable  entrance  lead- 
ing his  horse,  and  Andrew  nodded  him  an  invitation 
towards  the  bar.  As  a  rule  he  was  parsimonious  of  en- 
couragement to  Reggie,  but  he  had  to  fub  Laurence  off 
on  somebody. 

Reggie  hitched  up  his  horse  and  came  across,  staring 
at  Laurence  an  unconscious  replica  of  Laurence's  stare 
at  him.  They  were  introduced  and  then  Reggie  forgot 
himself  and  laughed.  Laurence  was  complimented  and 
admitted  it. 

"What  a  handsome  creature,"  he  said  to  Andrew. 

"Hell!"  protested  Reggie,  alarmed. 

"But  why  do  you  wear  puttee  leggings?"  added 
Laurence.  "Rotten  things ;  they  nip  you  across  the 
shin.    Steel  clips  are  much  the  best." 

Rationality  was  at  once  adjusted  and  they  arrived  at 
the  bar  discussing  leggings.  Monica  detached  herself 
from  a  group  of  hands  to  wilt  down  on  Andrew  and 
thereby  prolong  her  life  for  at  least  ten  minutes  longer. 
Andrew's  ability  to  be  unaware  of  her  shameless  glances 
was  a  masterly  piece  of  protective  funk. 

"My  nephew  Laurence  Cornet,"  he  said  calmly. 

"What  a  nice  boy,"  said  Monica. 

Laurence  stood  on  the  foot  rail  so  that  she  could  put 
his  hair  straight. 
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"Is  that  a  nipple  or  a  button?"  he  asked,  pressing  it 
like  an  electric  bell.  "I  like  thin  girls  with  no  breasts," 
he  informed  Reggie. 

Monica  died  and  came  to  life  in  one  burst. 

"How  utterly  untrue — I  have  got  breasts,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "If  you  saw  me  undressed  you'd  be 
astonished." 

"Will  I  ? "  asked  Laurence  with  interest. 

"Everybody  thinks  Pm  thin  but  I  really  am  not,  am 
I,  Mr.  Cornet?"  said  Monica,  craving  an  impassioned 
boon  of  fat  from  Andrew.  She  also  inflated  her  breasts 
so  that  anyone  could  see  they  were  not  buttons.  But 
she  pressed  Laurence's  hand  to  show  that  she  forgave 
him  and  served  drinks.  Then  she  leaned  at  Andrew 
and  said  in  that  tone  of  privacy  only  possible  to  bars, 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cornet,  if  Wild  Cats  are 
a  good  investment  at  seventeen  shillings." 

Andrew  went  weightily  into  this  confession  of  a 
deeper  spiritual  aspiration  in  Monica,  who  received  com- 
munion as  for  her  soul's  welfare,  though  it  gave  her 
backbone  a  curvature  invented  by  early  Italian  primi- 
tives. 

"What  do  you  do  in  this  place?"  asked  Laurence  of 
Reggie. 

"Do?  Any  dam' thing." 

"You  know  all  the  girls  here  of  course." 

"A  good  few." 

"Ask  one  of  them  to  bring  a  friend  with  her." 

"Well,  you  know  what  wenches  are;  always  bring 
along  an  ugly  cow." 

"I  like  ugly  girls." 
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"Mad,"  pronounced  Reggie. 

"Can  I  get  a  decent  horse  to  ride?" 

"Yes;  get  you  one  myself." 

"I  won't  ride  a  screw,  mind." 

"I've  got  three.  You  can  have  your  pick,  barring 
Mary  Jane  till  she's  out  of  training." 

Laurence  approved  of  Reggie  more  than  ever;  ob- 
viously he  was  the  denizen  of  a  rational  world.  After 
a  morning  at  the  dredge,  Laurence  had  serious  doubts 
about  Andrew.  He  lacked  a  precise  statement  of  mo- 
tives for  being  alive,  but  possibly  the  impassioned  curve 
of  Monica's  backbone  might  accredit  him  worthy. 

"This  little  girl  adores  you,  Andrew,"  he  said. 

Monica  drooped  her  eyes  in  mild  reproof  at  Lau- 
rence and  then  expired  them  up  at  Andrew  to  see  what 
he  had  to  say  about  this  confession  by  proxy  of  her  at- 
tachment to  him.  Andrew  went  on  talking  about  Wild 
Cats,  though  there  was  a  faint  hint  of  brick  dust  under 
his  even  tan  and  he  ignored  Laurence  till  they  were  out 
of  the  bar  and  then  scowled  at  him. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  blurt  out  imbecilities  like  that," 
he  said. 

"What!  aren't  you  having  an  affair  with  her?"  asked 
Laurence,  astonished. 

"Tut!"  said  Andrew  impatiently. 

"I'll  bring  a  mount  round  for  you  tomorrow,"  said 
Reggie  as  he  rode  off.  Andrew  hoped  it  might  break 
Laurence's  neck.  Still,  he  was  Laurence's  host  and 
always  a  perfect  gentleman. 

"I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  trust  that  fellow's  mounts," 
he  said. 
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"I  ride  perfectly,"  Laurence  assured  him. 

That  accomplishment  reprieved  him  from  suspect 
effeminacies  in  Reggie's  eyes.  The  flash-looking  ani- 
mal he  brought  round  for  Laurence  next  day  ceased  to 
be  flash  after  having  ascertained  that  leaping  sideways 
under  the  pretence  of  coming  undone  at  the  joints  failed 
to  disturb  Laurence's  seat.  Moreover,  he  wore  a  pair 
of  riding  breeches  admitted  a  masterpiece  by  London's 
hierophant,  the  perfect  tailor. 

They  rode  by  bush  tracks  over  the  low  ranges  eroded 
in  centuries  to  form  the  river  flats.  Beyond  was  a 
reforestation  reserve  and  Laurence  was  given  to  under- 
stand wherein  a  Government  department  failed  to 
enrich  itself  by  Reggie's  vast  knowledge  of  its  incompe- 
tence. Like  all  simple  fellows  he  cursed  his  work  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  it.  Laurence  listened  with  his 
witling's  stare  to  information  about  trees  not  otherwise 
referable  to  the  diversion  of  riding  till  they  came  to  a 
pile  of  newly  stripped  saplings,  which  gave  Reggie  an 
excuse  for  official  zeal. 

"I'll  get  the  old  bastard  this  time,"  he  said,  and  went 
off  at  a  gallop.  Laurence  followed,  enlightened  on  the 
mystery  of  reforestation  by  discovering  that  they 
chased  an  old  man  on  a  bay  colt,  who  had  sneaked  out  of 
the  timber  and  was  now  well  away  across  a  stretch  of 
cleared  ground.  The  aged  in  this  locality  were  fair 
sport,  it  seemed,  to  be  run  down  after  a  hot  burst  across 
country.  It  was  better  fun  than  fox  hunting,  in  Lau- 
rence's opinion,  as  the  ancient  gave  them  some  brisk 
work  before  he  was  run  to  earth  and  discovered  to  be 
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an  old  Irishman  named  Murty  Menahan,  with  a  grin 
that  disposed  of  the  whole  affair  as  a  light  diversion  be- 
tween gentlemen. 

"Bother  your  old  sticks,"  said  he  pleasantly,  "what 
would  I  be  wantin'  them  for  that  has  me  own  ground 
cluttered  with  them,  let  alone  Dinny  Cregan's  to  be  had 
for  askin\" 

"I've  warned  you  twice.  I'll  report  you,"  blustered 
Reggie. 

"And  me  with  a  fiver  on  that  mare  of  yours,"  re- 
proved old  Murty. 

"You're  the  worst  timber  sneak  in  the  district." 

"And  her  by  Gibraltar  out  of  Camomile,"  added 
Murty. 

"What'll  I  do  with  him?"  asked  Reggie,  bothered. 

"Let  him  go  and  chase  him  again,"  said  Laurence. 

Justice  confessed  itself  relieved  of  a  difficulty. 

"I'll  give  you  to  that  bluegum  to  the  rise.  If  you 
win  I  won't  report  you,"  said  Reggie. 

It  was  a  close  finish  and  old  Murty  lost.  Still,  by 
an  animated  discussion  on  the  qualities  of  his  colt,  ad- 
mitted three-quarter  thoroughbred,  other  difficulties 
were  discreetly  shelved  and  he  went  off  quite  openly 
to  put  a  chain  hitch  on  the  stolen  timber. 

"But  what  were  you  going  to  report  him  about?" 
asked  Laurence. 

"Cutting  reserve  trees." 

"Do  you  own  all  this  land?" 

"Hell,  no.    It's  Government  property." 

"What's  it  got  to  do  with  you,  then?" 

"Damn  it,  it's  my  job,  I'm  responsible." 
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Laurence's  inability  to  understand  the  vulgar  econo- 
mics of  existence  was  very  annoying  to  those  who  lacked 
a  destructively  generous  grandmother.  "But  why  don't 
you  get  hold  of  some  rich  woman  and  make  her  give  you 
money?"  he  suggested. 


"You're  a  mudhead,"  said  Reggie,  and  took  him  to 
look  at  a  plantation  of  pines,  which  Laurence  said  made 
a  perfect  mess  of  the  landscape.  Still,  when  they  rode 
back  through  the  afternoon  shadows  to  the  town 
rationalities  were  again  adjusted.  In  the  railway  ave- 
nue they  met  Ruby  Pinner,  and  Reggie  forgot  to  intro- 
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duce  Laurence  in  his  anxiety  to  charge  Ruby  with  a  mes- 
sage for  Hilda. 

"Tell  her  I  must  see  her  about  the  dance,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  I  wait  up  the  back  tonight.  She  could  slip 
out  .  .  ." 

"I'll  tell  her  but  you  know  what  they  are,"  said  Ruby, 
dividing  a  furtive  glance  with  Laurence.  She  was  a 
slim  girl,  all  eyes  and  legs,  always  moistening  her  lips 
with  the  tip  of  a  frightened  tongue.  She  had  the  air 
of  hiding  in  her  little  pale  straw  hat,  from  under  which 
her  eyes  craved  not  to  be  detected. 

"Don't  forget,"  said  Reggie,  "I'll  be  there  at  eight." 

"I'll  tell  her,"  said  Ruby. 

"Tell  her  to  bring  you  too,"  said  Laurence. 

"Eh! — what — "  said  Reggie,  and  recalled  himself  to 
introduce  Laurence. 

"I  like  you,"  said  Laurence.  "You  have  gloriously 
indecent  eyes." 

Ruby  smiled  weakly  and  blushed  j  it  was  the  agony  of 
her  being  never  to  be  at  ease  with  boys.  To  put  her  at 
ease,  Laurence  bent  down  and  kissed  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  which  vanished  in  affright. 

"Now  it's  your  turn  to  kiss  me,"  he  said. 

"I — I — I  couldn't,  really,"  said  Ruby  helplessly,  till 
Reggie  came  to  her  assistance  by  saying  loudly,  "Right 
you  are,  Ruby,  at  eight,"  at  which  Ruby  nodded  and 
fled,  casting  alarmed  little  glances  from  under  her  hat ; 
a  detected  incompetent  with  boys. 

"You  go  a  bit  slow  with  these  home-bred  wenches," 
said  Reggie  resentfully,  "they  aren't  used  to  it." 

"They'll  get  used  to  it,"  Laurence  assured  him. 
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At  Andrew's  gate  Reggie  shuffled  the  subject  of  class 
classifications  in  seduction  aside,  as  Laurence  insisted  on 
his  coming  in  to  tea,  which  Minnie  had  just  carried  to 
the  front  room. 

"Oh  you  are  safe,"  said  Olga,  "most  unexpected 
knowing  the  things  Reggie  rides." 

"He  rides  very  well,"  said  Reggie,  to  Laurence's 
indignation. 

"I  ride  better  than  you  do,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  I  don't 
consider  you  have  good  hands  at  all.  That  thing  of 
yours  was  trying  to  eat  its  bit  to  escape  having  its  jaw 
pulled  off." 

This  was  very  insulting.  "You  try  that  short-necked 
brute  in  a  snaffle  without  rings,"  said  Reggie  glaring. 

"We've  had  a  very  pleasant  day,"  said  Laurence  to 
Olga.  "We  chased  an  old  man  and  looked  at  trees  and 
arranged  to  meet  two  girls." 

"Of  course,"  said  Olga  scornfully,  "servant  girls  or 
waitresses  or  were  they  barmaids?" 

"Mine's  called  Ruby  and  she  has  wonderful  eyes  and 
her  legs  begin  somewhere  about  where  her  navel  ought 
to  be,"  said  Laurence. 

"Rot — we  chanced  to  meet — this  mad  coot — "  began 
Reggie,  but  Olga  refused  to  hear  explanations  and  said 
abruptly,  "Scones  or  teacake?"  and  again  Reggie  was 
aware  of  that  guilty  complicity  of  ncn-existent  relations 
with  her  which  lacked  accounting  for,  as  Andrew  was  not 
present. 

"Is  that  teacake  lusciously  buttered?"  asked  Lau- 
rence. 

It  was,  and  he  gave  it  his  approval.     That  done,  he 
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went  off  to  change  his  clothes.  It  was  a  meticulous 
ceremonial,  preceded  by  a  bath.  Laurence  was  one  of 
those  gifted  by  deep  powers  of  concentration  on  the  art 
of  appearance.  He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  of  its 
special  canon  of  soap  ;  he  knew  more  about  socks  and  ties 
than  a  shopwalker ;  his  toilet  table  would  have  reassured 
any  woman's  faith  in  immortality. 

When  he  returned  to  the  front  room  Olga  and 
Reggie  were  talking  across  the  tray  in  rapid  urgent  tones. 
Laurence  surveyed  them  as  a  connoisseur  in  combina- 
tions of  the  species  j  they  were  arranging  a  liaison,  ob- 
viously. That  they  were  talking  about  importing  a 
special  jazz  band  for  Race  Night  did  not  disturb  Lau- 
rence's diagnosis.  He  found  Reggie's  warmly  tinted 
face  and  credulous  brown  eyes,  that  heliographed  every 
inflection  of  Olga's  chatter,  the  correct  colour  variation 
to  her  powdery  fairness. 

Laurence's  appreciation  of  male  graces  was  quite  un- 
touched by  crude  antagonisms.  Without  going  as  far 
as  to  concede  that  Reggie  was  better  looking  than  him- 
self, he  gave  him  precedence  of  charm  over  Olga  by 
saying  to  her, 

"Isn't  he  a  handsome  creature,  Olga?" 

"What!  who?"  demanded  Olga. 

"Reggie." 

"Reggie!  !"  echoed  Olga  in  dismay. 

"Hell!"  protested  Reggie. 

They  gaped  at  each  other,  confounded  as  the  subject 
matter  of  Laurence's  detached  connoisseurship,  to  which 
he  added  a  footnote  for  Olga's  enlightenment. 

"Of  course  you'd  like  to  eat  him.    I  can  see  that." 
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Olga  had  no  resources  to  grace  a  public  investigation 
of  the  subconscious  in  those  terms.  She  leaped  at  Lau- 
rence and  smacked  his  face;  Laurence,  defending  him- 
self bravely,  fell  with  her  on  the  couch.  There  was  an 
active  episode  of  legs,  chiefly  Olga's,  though  Laurence's 
defensive  tactics  had  something  to  do  with  that. 

"Pull  her  off,"  he  shouted,  "I  hate  being  ravished  in 
public." 

Olga  scrambled  up  and  viciously  tugged  down  her 
skirt  in  a  sudden  alarm  that  she  might  have  forgotten 
to  put  on  her  monogrammed  silk  pants  that  day.  But 
the  entranced  fixation  of  Reggie's  eye  reassured  her. 
She  turned  on  Laurence  to  menace  him  with  a  shell  pink 
face  and  a  metallic  blue  eye. 

"Any  more  of  your  noodles  gabbling  tattling  prat- 
tling and  I'll  take  a  stick  to  you,"  she  said. 

"I  never  saw  such  an  absurd  exhibition  of  prurient 
self-consciousness,"  said  Laurence  peevishly.  "A 
woman  of  your  age  ought  to  know  that  protests  of  out- 
raged decorum  are  out  of  date.  They  expose  a  desire  to 
be  treated  as  indecorously  as  possible.  Why,  the  first 
principles  of  lying  for  a  woman  who — " 

"Cease! — Andrew! "  hissed  Olga,  regaining  her  chair 
at  a  bound. 

Laurence  ceased ;  he  must  have  had  some  elementary 
sense  of  discretion.  When  Andrew  came  in  he  found  a 
group  posed  distantly  about  a  tea  tray,  two  members  of 
which  were  at  once  enlivened  by  the  pleasure  of  his 
company.  Olga  hurried  out  to  make  fresh  tea,  and 
sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  while  he  drank  it.  That  al- 
lowed her  to  keep  a  menacing  eye  on  Laurence  over  An- 
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drew's  head.  She  did  not  look  at  Reggie,  who  had  at- 
tention only  for  Andrew,  who  might  have  been  a  priest 
dispensing  spiritual  calm. 

Laurence  lay  on  his  back  on  the  lounge,  disdaining 
comment  on  these  exhibits  of  duplicity.  He  thought 
Andrew  the  worst  actor  of  the  lot,  so  polite  he  was  to 
Reggie. 


Chapter  Eigkt 


NONE  of  your  blurting  out  rot  tonight,  remem- 
ber," said  Reggie. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Laurence. 

"I  tell  you  these  wenches  aren't  used  to  it." 

"They  want  practice." 

"I  won't  have  my  girl  frightened  stiff,  I  tell  you. 
And  don't  talk  so  loud  .  .  ." 

They  were  lurking  in  a  reserve  of  trees  behind  the 
Hipslop  house,  whose  windows  made  patterns  of  the 
garden  shrubs  below.  To  the  right,  lights  from  the 
house  of  Pinner  marked  another  habitat  of  girl. 
Reggie  kept  crouching  from  tree  to  tree,  trying  to  keep 
two  approaches  in  view  at  once.  Laurence  sat  on  a 
fence  and  smoked  a  cigarette.  His  suggestion  that  they 
should  call  at  the  houses  for  the  girls  had  been  rejected ; 
somebody  called  Hipslop  appeared  to  be  the  spectre  of 
these  absurd  precautions. 

As  it  was,  the  girls  arrived  from  Pinners'  back  garden, 
moving  gingerly  in  the  starlight,  protectively  em- 
braced. 

"Here  they  are,"  called  Laurence  to  Reggie,  who  ma- 
terialized in  a  fluster,  hissing,  "Shut  up." 

"Which  is  mine?"  asked  Laurence,  peering  at  the 
girls.  He  distinguished  Ruby  and  began  to  divide  her 
from  Hilda. 
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"But — but — "  said  Ruby. 

"Have  sense,"  said  Reggie. 

"Pooh ! "  said  Laurence. 

He  detached  Ruby,  who  giggled  nervously.  "Ruby 
and  I  can't  stand  this  whispering  rot,"  he  said  loudly, 
and  gave  Ruby  an  alarm  that  sent  her  slinking  with  him 
out  of  earshot  of  the  houses,  leaving  Reggie  and  Hilda 
stranded  in  embarrassment. 

"Who  is  he?"  whispered  Hilda. 

"A  mad  coot,  staying  at  the  Cornets'.  But  I  say, 
Hilda,  about  the  dance?" 

"He  won't  let  me  go." 

"Couldn't  you  clear  out?" 

"How  could  I?    I'd  need  a  fancy  dress." 

"But  you  could  come  to  the  races." 

"I  might.  But  I'd  need  a  new  dress  for  that  too; 
everybody  does  for  Race  Day.  He  hates  paying  for 
dresses." 

"Ted  Tarran  might  be  able  to  work  him.  I've  asked 
him  to." 

"That  stick!  And  Freda!  They  wouldn't.  And  HE 
wouldn't.  .  .  ." 

They  went  on  exchanging  muttered  rebellions,  which 
had  become  automatic.  More  potent  matters  disturbed 
them.  Spring's  distillery  was  in  Hilda's  body,  invading 
Reggie's  with  essences  which  made  him  the  slavering 
sycophant  of  a  too  desirable  girl.  Lyricism  bemused 
him,  as  it  does  all  lyrists ;  he  needed  a  cruder  system  to 
set  him  in  action.  But  Hilda's  metier  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  a  uxorious  parent  who  had  impressed  him- 
self on  her  as  an  unbearable  substitute  for  boys.     Em- 
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barrassment  gave  her  a  sullen  air.  Reggie's  proximity 
distracted  her  with  masculine  allurements ;  an  elixir  of 
sun-browned  skin,  tweed  clothes  and  cigarettes. 

A  monster,  that  Hipslop,  who  would  not  let  them 
reach  across  a  yard  of  space  to  kiss. 

"I  hate  him,"  said  Hilda  viciously,  "I  never  get  a 
chance  to  have  any  sort  of  fun.  And  mother's  just 
as  bad,  siding  with  him.  And  Freda,  the  sneak, 
always  finding  things  out.  I  hate  the  whole  push  of 
them." 

Perhaps  these  mutterings  were  an  incantation  that 
reached  the  prime  malignant  in  his  lair,  for  a  door 
banged  open  below  and  with  a  flap  of  slippers  on  the 
tiled  verandah  a  voice  made  expostulation  at  the  night. 

"Hilda!  you  there?" 

Hilda  drew  all  the  air  thereabouts  into  her  lungs  and 
held  it,  spellbound  with  animosity.  Hipslop's  voice 
suddenly  announced  an  outrage. 

"Look  here,  what  did  I  say?  This  sneaking  out;  sub- 
terfuge :  precedent ;  evade  inquiry.    I  told  Hilda — " 

Hilda  let  out  her  breath  with  a  snake's  hiss. 

"Listen  to  that!    I'll  have  to  go.  .  .  ." 

Reggie  groaned.  There  was  still  time  to  kiss  her 
but  he  did  not.  Ruby  arrived,  protesting  breathlessly 
at  Laurence's  refusal  to  let  her  go.  "But  you  don't 
understand  -y  no,  you  don't  really,"  she  was  saying  ear- 
nestly. 

"Disgusting  exhibition  of  suburban  deportment,"  said 
Laurence.  "I  suppose  if  the  truth  is  told  you  both  wear 
flannel  drawers." 

"We  do  not,"  said  Hilda,  outraged. 
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"Hilda,  is  that  you?"  shouted  Hipslop. 

"There!  he's  heard,"  said  Ruby.  The  two  girls 
clutched  each  other  and  slid  off  among  the  shrubs. 
Reggie  exhaled  despair.  Laurence  lit  a  cigarette,  per- 
versely illuminating  his  presence. 

"This  drivel  won't  do  for  me,"  he  said  loudly. 

"Shut  up!"  hissed  Reggie,  and  lugged  him  off. 

With  a  truncated  episode  on  their  hands  they  drifted 
down  the  river  road,  wrangling.  Reggie  wished  to  ex- 
plain that  this  was  no  affair  of  girls,  but  a  concretion 
of  the  universe  of  girls  as  one  girl.  "I  tell  you  Pm  mad 
over  her  5  she's  marvellous — absolutely,"  he  kept  re- 
peating. Laurence  refused  to  accept  that.  "How  can 
she  be  marvellous  if  I  think  she's  a  silly  little  noodle?" 
he  pointed  out. 

But  Reggie's  gloom  rejected  a  fatuous  theory  of 
relativity  on  its  inspired  source.  "The  only  hope  is  for 
Teddie  Tarran  to  do  something  about  it,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  front  room  of  Tarran's  house, 
but  Reggie  turned  down  the  back  lane  by  habit,  since 
the  kitchen  and  back  verandah  were  Tarran's  social  quar- 
ters. In  the  wash-house,  Woster  and  three  small  boys 
were  plucking  fowls  in  a  gentle  haze  of  feathers.  An 
order  from  the  Royal  Hotel  for  table  birds  had  inaugu- 
rated Tarran's  venture  into  poultry  farming,  and  Wos- 
ter was  bulging  with  importance,  and  his  whiskers  had 
already  acquired  a  bird's  nest  fluff  of  feathers,  directing 
the  mystery  of  plucking.  This  opportunist  extorted 
labour  for  shots  from  his  pea  rifle.  "The  boss,  he's  in- 
side," he  said,  jerking  a  thumb  of  dismissal  at  Reggie's 
inquiry. 
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Reggie  arrived  at  the  front  room  and  blundered  in 
before  he  discovered  Freda  seated  on  the  sofa,  and 
backed  out  again  in  confusion.  But  Tarran,  leaning  at 
the  mantelshelf,  seemed  to  turn  an  alert  face  of  wel- 
come at  this  intrusion.  "Come  in,  Reggie,  you  silly 
devil,"  he  called  hospitably. 


Reggie  came  in,  followed  by  Laurence  staring  his 
widest.  Reggie  said,  "It's  Laurence  Cornet,"  and  let 
introductions  go  at  that.  He  was  muddled  for  a  policy 
over  antagonisms  in  the  home,  though  Freda  nodded 
amiably  at  him.  Laurence's  stare,  for  the  moment,  was 
more  obsessed  with  the  room  than  with  the  people  in  it. 

"What  an  antiquated  exhibit,"  he  said. 
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"A  mausoleum  of  defunct  gentility,"  agreed  Tarran. 

The  room  had  descended  intact  from  a  dead  genera- 
tion j  all  that  Tarran  had  supplied  was  dust.  Its  chairs 
were  carved  mahogany  upholstered  in  faded  brocade  j 
there  were  what-nots  and  octagonal  tables  and  hand- 
worked fire  screens  and  wall  brackets  and  a  marble  clock 
flanked  by  lustres.  The  piano  was  decorated  with  fret- 
work over  pleated  red  silk  j  the  ceiling  paper  was 
sprinkled  with  silver  stars.  By  all  that  was  drab  and 
dim  and  faded  it  arrived  on  the  retina  as  something  new 
and  quaint. 

"Why  on  earth  don't  you  have  all  this  old  stuff 
polished  up  and  reupholstered,  and  set  against  a  pale 
yellow  wall  paper?"  protested  Laurence.  "It  would 
look  charming." 

"Rot!  it's  only  fit  for  a  rubbish  tip,"  said  Tarran 
abruptly. 

Freda's  eyes  had  followed  Laurence's  inspection  of 
the  room,  and  now  glanced  up  swiftly  at  Tarran's  rejec- 
tion of  it.  An  impulse  to  defend  the  room  faded  at  the 
impatient  gesture  with  which  Tarran  lit  a  cigarette. 
Laurence,  detector  of  reservations  in  the  air,  brought 
inspection  to  bear  on  Reggie's  transparent  admission  of 
ill-ease  over  some  facet  of  the  present  grouping,  and 
called  attention  to  it. 

"Look  at  this  slinking  hound ;  a  splendid  creature, 
who  ought  to  be  pushing  women  off  him  with  a  stick, 
and  he  lets  an  idiot  of  a  girl  go  because  her  pa  called 
her." 

"Shut  up,"  exclaimed  Reggie  in  alarm. 
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"Who's  an  awful  person  called  Hipslop?"  asked 
Laurence. 

"God!"  exclaimed  Reggie,  not  in  identification,  but 
dismay. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Laurence,  staring  at  an 
emotion  communicated  to  the  company. 

"This  is  Miss  Freda  Hipslop,"  explained  Tarran. 

"Is  Hipslop  your  father?"  demanded  Laurence. 

"Yes,"  confessed  Freda. 

"You  ought  to  get  rid  of  him;  he's  obsolete:  one  of 
those  awful  parents  who  ruin  daughters." 

"What  can  you  do  with  him?"  asked  Reggie,  mean- 
ing Laurence,  and  not  Hipslop. 

Tarran  studied  Laurence  as  a  portent  not  altogether 
to  be  dismissed  as  connoisseurship  over  old  furniture. 
Freda  studied  him  too,  and  her  backward-looking  grey 
eyes  arrived  at  a  focus  which  also  hardened  the  cor- 
ners of  her  lips.  As  a  woman  to  Laurence,  she  was  able 
to  get  rid  of  her  submissiveness  to  male  dominance. 
Laurence  looked  her  over  impartially;  approved  of  her 
eyes,  and  extended  a  compliment  to  her  emancipated 
boy's  crop. 

"Eton  crops  always  give  me  an  indecent  thrill,"  he 
said;  adding  to  that,  "But  of  course  you've  got  rid  of 
an  absurd  father,  obviously,  or  you  wouldn't  have  a 
free  leg." 

Tarran  suddenly  found  it  necessary  to  explain  away  a 
false  inference  here. 

"We  are  engaged  to  be  married,"  he  said. 

"I  thought  there  was  a  scandal  of  some  sort  going  on 
here,"  said  Laurence.    "Whose  fault  is  it,  yours  or  his?" 
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An  inquiry  that  stranded  Laurence  in  the  possession 
of  certain  people  grouped  for  his  inspection.  Tarran's 
stare  at  Laurence  went  abruptly  to  Freda,  who  avoided 
any  implication  in  Laurence's  query  by  looking  at  Lau- 
rence with  cold  detachment.  It  was  a  look  new  to  Tar- 
ran's acceptance  of  Freda's  half-way  house  to  the 
emotions,  and  it  brought  to  the  surface  that  submerged 
inquiry  which  still  wished  to  know  who  was  the  quies- 
cent partner  in  their  relations.  .  .  . 

But  Laurence  had  used  up  interest  in  their  privacies 
and  went  across  to  examine  the  lustres.  "Venetian," 
he  said,  pinging  them  with  his  finger.  "That  frosted 
chasing  is  excellent." 

Via  inspection  of  a  painted  plaque,  at  which  he  re- 
marked "Rotten,"  he  arrived  back  at  Freda  and  asked, 
"Why  don't  you  bring  that  young  sister  of  yours  round 
here  so  that  Reggie  can  meet  her?" 

"You  are  a  bright  little  fellow;  you  think  of  every- 
thing," said  Freda.  She  rose,  adding,  "I  must  go;  no, 
don't  bother  to  see  me  out,  Ted." 

With  restored  placidity,  she  nodded  good-by  at 
Reggie  and  Laurence  and  went  out,  followed  by  Tar- 
ran,  who  limped  perceptibly.  At  the  gate  he  arrested 
her  to  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  I  forgot  my  hat." 

"No,  don't  think  of  coming;  you  can't  leave  those 
boys." 

"Nonsense,  they  can  wait." 

"No,  really—" 

They  hung  at  that  a  moment  till  Tarran  said  with 
sudden  urgency:  "Look  here,  Freda,  it  wasn't  a  bad 
notion  of  that  freak  of  a  lad's;  I  mean  about  bringing 
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Hilda  round  here.  Reggie's  desperate  to  take  her  to 
the  dance,  and  why  shouldn't  they  go?  You  come  too. 
Let  us  make  a  party  and  have  a  good  night  out.  Hon- 
estly, you'll  enjoy  it." 

"But  you  know  I  don't  dance,  Ted." 

"Rot  j  I'll  teach  you  in  ten  minutes." 

"But—" 

Freda  vacillated  uneasily,  fiddling  with  the  gate. 
"I'm  afraid  I'd  feel  silly,  Ted.  You  know  I  never  have 
gone  to  those  affairs,  and  if  I  started  at  this  date — " 

"Freda,  that  won't  do;  you  can't  let  the  gesture  of 
life  atrophy.  Everybody  ought  to  get  drunk  once  in  a 
while.  There's  nothing  like  bumping  round  in  a  crowd 
of  cheerful  fools  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  of  consciousness. 
After  all,  it's  a  mechanism  of  release,  and  that  frees  an 
emotional  response  too.  We  need  it ;  we  can't  afford  to 
dispense  with  it.  We  must  play  at  life  to  get  a  kick  out 
of  living." 

Wise  words.  Freda  listened  with  downcast  eyes, 
measuring  the  spokes  of  the  gate.  The  emotions  are 
surely  assured  by  an  academic  discourse  on  their  needs. 

"All  right,  Ted,  I'll  do  my  best;  I'll  come  if  pos- 
sible." 

"Hang  it,  Freda,  you're  not  going  to  let  the  old  man 
interfere." 

"No  j  he'd  object,  of  course,  but — anyway,  I'll  think 
about  it,  Ted.    Good  night." 

"Good  night,  dear." 

She  turned  to  go,  so  Tarran  had  to  come  hastily 
through  the  gate  to  kiss  her  farewell. 

He  remained  standing  at  it  for  some  moments,  trying 
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to  discover  why  a  sincere  emotion  of  service  to  her 
should  suffer  somewhere  from  an  accusation  of  insin- 
cerity.   Not  his  j  he  was  certain  of  that.  .  .  . 

Sounds  of  a  squabble  came  from  the  front  room,  and 
turning  back  to  it,  Tarran  heard  Reggie  say,  "You're  a 
blitherer ;  you  butt  in  everywhere  making  things  worse. 
I  didn't  want  her  to  know;  she's  a  cold  fish:  worse  than 
her  old  man — " 

He  shut  up  as  Tarran  appeared,  to  whom  Laurence 
said  scornfully,  "Give  this  poor  wretch  a  drink;  he's  in 
love." 

"Look  here,  Reggie,  I've  asked  Freda  to  come  to  the 
dance  and  bring  Hilda,  and  she  says  she'll  think  about 
it.    You  can  build  on  that  if  you  want  to,"  said  Tarran. 

"Do  you  think  she  will?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Obviously  you  don't  want  her  to,"  added  Laurence. 

"Eh !  what ! "  Tarran  was  astounded  for  a  moment  at 
this  most  unwarranted  assertion.  Almost  he  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  denying  it,  but  saved  himself  in 
time  from  such  an  indignity. 

"Does  anybody  ever  kick  you?"  he  asked  Laurence. 

"Pooh,  don't  put  it  onto  me  that  you're  incapable  of 
making  a  girl  go  to  a  dance.  Girl  you're  engaged  to, 
too.    Are  you  really  going  to  marry  her?" 

Tarran  dismissed  a  fatuous  question  to  ask  Reggie, 
"Has  he  been  practising  impertinence  on  your  affairs 
too?" 

"He's  cracked;  I  don't  take  any  notice  of  him." 

"I  don't  know  what  sort  of  place  I've  got  into,"  said 
Laurence.     "Bucolic  frustrates  and  funking  girls  and 
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fathers  openly  practising  fixations  and  engaged  virgins 
waiting  about  to  find  out  what  awful  things  happen  in 
the  marriage  bed.  It's  disgraceful ;  how  are  you  going 
to  begin — " 

Tarran  went  to  the  passage  for  his  hat,  which  he  put 
on  to  say  firmly,  "I'm  going  to  the  pub,  to  drink  with 
honest  decent  gentlemen.  If  you  two  like  to  conduct 
yourselves  like  partially  decent  young  imbeciles,  you 
can  come  too." 

"Of  course  j  I've  been  wanting  to  see  that  girl  with, 
the  rubber  backbone  again,"  said  Laurence. 


Chapter  Nine 


TARRAN  woke  in  the  night  from  dreaming  that 
Laurence  had  locked  Freda  behind  the  bar  of  the 
Royal  Hotel  and  mislaid  the  key,  which  put  Tarran  in 
an  almighty  rage  with  him.  In  the  morning  he  had 
forgotten  the  dream,  but  arrived  from  slumber  trying 
to  account  for  a  mislaid  sense  of  annoyance  over  some- 
thing. "Must  have  had  too  much  booze  last  night,"  he 
thought,  "that  young  blighter  Laurence  can  certainly 
drink." 

He  sent  out  a  shout  for  tea,  but  Woster  was  down  the 
yard  and  forbore  to  hear  it,  so  Tarran  climbed  out  of  bed 
to  get  it  himself.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  stood  on  the 
verandah  yawning  and  scratching  and  watching  Woster 
going  round  the  runs,  shooting  handfuls  of  corn  at  an 
almighty  fluster  of  clucking.  By  a  steady  increase  of 
incubated  chickens  the  runs  were  already  full ;  present- 
ing him  with  their  own  slogan  for  action.  Still  slightly 
dazed  with  sleep,  he  came  down  the  yard  and  stared  at 
a  mass  of  white  Leghorn  cockerels,  bemused  by  the  bril- 
liant flash  of  feathers  as  they  fought  and  pecked  for  the 
scattered  grain. 

Woster,  assassin  of  fowls,  came  and  inspected  them 
too.  "Right  for  eatin',  them  blokes,"  he  said.  "What 
are  we  doin'  about  'em?  Are  we  killin'  'em  here,  or  are 
we  truckin'  'em  feathered?" 
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"H'm,  well,  there's  no  special  hurry  just  yet." 

"Where's  your  breeder's  schedule?"  demanded 
Woster.  "Time  these  six  monthers  is  off  them  five 
monthers  is  on.  One  month  overtime  is  out  on  your 
fowl's  feed.  Got  to  keep  'em  on  the  move  from  this 
on.  The  word  I  now  give  you  is  this;  hurry  them 
blokes  or  them  blokes  will  hurry  you." 

"Well,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  On  the  whole,  yes,"  said 
Tarran,  automatically  confirming  wisdom  that  is  not 
listened  to.  He  then  woke  up  to  say  with  decision,  "All 
right,  I'll  see  about  wood  for  crates." 

A  shower  revived  him,  and  with  breakfast  over,  he 
came  out  to  consider  work  for  the  day.  Work  remained 
at  that.  He  drifted  about  the  runs,  combating  a  desire 
to  stroll  uptown ;  the  stir  of  a  cheerful  night's  drinking 
was  in  his  blood,  and  he  wished  to  continue  it.  Trench- 
ant with  rectitude,  he  rejected  the  impulse.  "It  won't 
do  j  mustn't  get  the  morning  pub  habit,"  he  thought. 

A  roll  of  fine  wire  netting  had  been  dumped  on  the 
lower  level  of  the  back  garden,  where  a  run  for  newly 
hatched  chickens  was  proposed.  He  paced  it  out  and 
put  stones  to  mark  its  post  holes.  Satisfied  by  a  pretence 
to  labour,  he  arrived  at  the  river  bank  and  there 
dawdled.  Running  water  is  the  right  soporific  for  a 
mood  of  nihilism.  .  .  . 

An  imperious  shout  from  afar  commanded  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  turned  to  locate  the  shouter,  a  figure  in 
white  flannels  on  the  Treadwater  upper  terrace.  Gil- 
bert Treadwater;  home  again ;  theories  of  the  novel 
abroad  in  Quittagong.  Tarran  had  an  impulse  to  take 
cover  in  his  fowl  runs  to  protect  a  deboshed  state  of 
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mind  from  the  attack  of  intellectual  strenuousness,  but 
Gilbert  was  hurrying  down  the  garden  to  make  sure  of 
him.  Tarran  grinned ;  Gilbert's  haste  to  arrest  an  au- 
dience was  his  one  admission  of  tolerance  for  the  human 
race.  He  burst  out  on  the  river  patch,  intent,  pregnant, 
haunted,  the  frown  of  an  eternal  preoccupation  fixed  on 
Tarran. 

"How  are  you,  old  man,  how  are  you?"  he  asked,  in 
a  formula  which  disposed  of  Tarran's  well-being. 
"Why  didn't  you  come  across  last  night?  You  knew  I 
was  back." 

"I  didn't." 

"I  thought  you'd  have  known.  Yes,  I  got  back  on 
Tuesday.  Wish  I  hadn't,  now;  this  place  petrifies  the 
mind.  Come  and  have  a  drink.  How  are  you?  Well. 
Good.  We  must  have  a  talk.  Damned  glad  to  find  you 
here;  the  ratio  of  intelligence  in  this  place  is  one  under 
nil.  Of  course,  it's  our  fault;  we've  arrived  in  Australia 
a  hundred  years  too  soon." 

"Well,  you  can't  put  that  on  to  Australia." 

"We  do,  all  the  same — " 

He  was  hurrying  Tarran,  who  refused  to  be  hurried, 
up  the  garden  path,  and  paused  to  dismiss  the  prospect 
with  a  wave  of  impatience. 

"Look  at  it;  a  vacuum  for  sheep  to  live  in,"  he  said, 
not  looking  at  it.  Tarran  looked  at  it;  a  countryside 
that  drowsed  peacefully  away  to  the  blue  ranges  in  a 
flat  pattern  of  homesteads,  fields  and  pastures,  sectioned 
by  white  gravel  roads  lined  with  hedges. 

"It's  beautiful,"  he  said. 

"Bedamned;  beauty  can't  exist  in  a  depressed  reaction. 
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I  was  born  here ;  that  punk  about  the  charm  of  a  birth- 
place was  invented  by  sentimental  liars  who  took  dam' 
good  care  not  to  live  in  it.  The  moment  I  get  back  here 
my  mind  dries  up." 

"Well,  what  more  do  you  want?" 

Gilbert  rejected  a  nihilistic  impertinence  and  got 
Tarran  to  the  verandah  and  into  a  cane  lounge,  which 
he  pulled  out  for  him,  setting  the  stage  to  put  its  au- 
dience out  of  action.  Relieved  for  the  moment,  he 
stood  over  Tarran,  tugging  at  his  small  neat  moustache, 
which  was  a  perfectly  finished  thing,  like  all  his  other 
features.  Too  finished ;  that  was  the  wrong  thing  about 
them.  His  nose  was  a  clean  straight  line,  which  no  nose 
ought  to  be  j  his  black  eyebrows  had  the  crisp  definition 
of  a  wax  mask;  his  eyes  were  large  and  tragically  in- 
tent. True,  he  had  done  his  best  to  mar  this  academic 
perfection  with  a  perpetual  frown  and  a  blank  inatten- 
tion to  other  faces,  especially  when  he  fixed  his  frown 
on  them. 

"What'll  you  drink?"  he  demanded.  There  was 
whisky  and  a  siphon  on  a  table,  along  with  a  typewriter 
and  a  litter  of  manuscript. 

"Nothing,  thanks."  But  Gilbert  looked  so  insulted 
that  Tarran  added,  "I've  decided  to  chuck  booze  in  the 
morning  j  it's  an  inducement  to  loaf.  I  don't  mind  a  cup 
of  tea,  though." 

Gilbert  jabbed  at  a  bell  button  and  returned  to  shuf- 
fle with  treacherous  intent  at  his  MS.  Tarran  stretched 
himself  comfortably  on  the  lounge;  he  knew  Gilbert's 
system  of  entertaining  himself  at  the  expense  of  a  guest. 
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"Damnable  the  way  surroundings  affect  a  mental 
outlook,"  said  Gilbert.  "I  write  best  on  a  boat;  it's  the 
reprieve  from  staticism." 

"It's  the  reprieve  from  conscious  effort,  you  mean; 
no  one  in  their  senses  would  think  of  writing  on  a  boat." 

"Well,  but  look  at  this — "  A  maid  appeared  and 
stood,  refusing  to  be  aware  of  Gilbert's  glare.  "Well, 
what  is  it?  Oh,  tea.  Yes,  tea — tea;  get  Mr.  Tarran  a 
cup  of  tea." 

The  maid  went;  not  exorcised,  but  coldly  self-mo- 
tived. She  was  a  nice-looking  thing,  with  a  tip-tilted 
nose  designed  for  hauteur.  Gilbert  picked  up  the 
whisky  bottle.  "Sure  you  won't  have  one?"  he  asked. 
Tarran  relented.     "Oh,  well,  one,"  he  said. 

Relieved,  Gilbert  handed  him  a  glass  of  whisky  and 
soda  and  tossed  off  one  himself.  "Anyway,  I  put  this 
novel  in  shape  on  the  trip  back  and  got  such  a  kick  that 
I  wrote  all  the  way  in  the  train  coming  across  here,"  he 
said.  "Good  stuff,  too;  my  mind  was  red  hot.  This 
morning,  I've  written  one  paragraph,  and  a  dam'  bad 
one." 

By  a  preamble  that  got  his  subject  into  the  open,  Gil- 
bert came  out  from  under  cover  too.  "The  fact  is,  I've 
discovered  a  new  outlook  on  method.  You  know  that 
our  problem  in  prose  today  is  to  get  back  to  a  construc- 
tive principle  in  the  novel  while  using  all  these  new 
disarticulations  of  method  thrown  up  by  the  modern 
experimentalists.  No  use  throwing  back  to  a  cadenced 
style;  cadence,  anyway,  is  always  the  sign  of  a  dying 
period  in  art.    Modern  poetry  has  got  hold  of  the  right 
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method  without  being  able  to  do  anything  with  it  j  I 
mean  using  scansion  purely  as  an  emotional  sequence 
instead  of  a  metrical  rule.  Where  does  it  apply  in 
prose?  I've  been  testing  out  the  poetic  theory  on  musi- 
cal idiom  j  not  as  rhythm,  but  as  a  variation  in  the  in- 
terval of —  Eh!  what!  Oh,  tea.  Yes,  put  it  down — 
put  it  down." 

The  maid  swept  the  tray  at  the  table,  fluttering  sheets 
of  MS.  in  all  directions.  Her  manner  refused  to  know 
that  offences  existed.  All  Gilbert's  servants  acquired 
that  manner  or  else  gave  notice.  In  neither  case  was 
Gilbert  aware  of  their  existence,  save  as  a  malignant  in- 
trusion on  talk.  He  scrambled  about  now,  snatching 
up  papers,  while  the  girl  minced  out  on  high-heeled 
shoes,  focussing  disdain  at  the  tip  of  her  nose.  Tarran 
admired  an  impertinent  behind  flaunting  a  tasteful  hol- 
land  skirt  at  Gilbert.  Irene  always  had  good-looking 
maids  about  her  j  possibly  because  Gilbert  never  looked 
at  them. 

He  sat  down  to  sort  out  his  manuscript,  which  was 
on  three  shades  of  grey,  green,  and  mauve,  to  distin- 
guish rewritings,  numbered  on  a  system  of  intricate  con- 
fusion. In  fact,  Gilbert  dealt  among  them  like  a  man 
sorting  cards  for  a  trick  he  has  forgotten  how  to  do. 

"B  four,  five,  six,  C  eight — damn  that  girl,  I  had  them 
in  order.  I  wanted  to  show  you" — He  tossed  some 
whisky  into  a  glass  and  shot  the  siphon  at  it  with  one 
hand  while  searching  his  papers  with  the  other — "varia- 
tions of  emotional  inflection.  But  perhaps  I'd  better 
tell  you  the  notion  for  this  novel.  .  .  ." 
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He  told  it,  which  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose  here.  It 
involved  a  careful  and  very  subtle  analysis  of  the  sub- 
conscious states  of  two  married  couples,  and  Tarran  had 
to  put  up  with  it. 


a 


.  I've  chucked  aside  the  notion  of  telling  it  as 
narrative  on  a  consecutive  time  factor;  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  a  question  of  mental  states,  and  they,  of  course, 
disregard  time.  All  the  same,  I  can't  dispense  with 
action  altogether,  and  my  notion  is  to  separate  it  from 
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the  mental  theme  by  a  variation  in  style.  For  action,  a 
literal  transcript,  for  mental  states,  a  pictorial  and 
coloured  imagery.  That  must  be  the  method.  The  key 
word  to  an  emotion  must  define  a  form  5  the  plastic 
image — " 

Irene  came  to  the  door  and  discovered  Tarran. 

"Oh,  he's  captured  you,  has  he?  Don't  get  up.  And 
go  on,  Gilbert,  don't  let  me  interrupt." 

In  a  cooling  drape  of  georgette  she  moved  to  the  table 
and  began  to  pour  tea  with  discreet  noiselessness.  Gil- 
bert got  up  to  move  about,  questing  the  idea. 

"Concrete  definition,"  he  said.  "After  all,  thought 
is—" 

"Oh,  I  forgot,  you  don't  take  milk,"  said  Irene  to 
Tarran.    "I'll  take  that  cup.    Go  on,  Gilbert." 

"Form,"  said  Gilbert. 

"No,  not  those  biscuits — these  are  English.  Or  will 
you  have  a  cucumber  sandwich?      Yes,  Gilbert." 

"Form:  the  mechanism  of  the  dream.  Look  here, 
Tarran,  what  I'm  getting  at  is  this — orchestral  prose. 
Wait  a  minute." 

He  dashed  into  the  front  room  and  they  could  hear 
him  feverishly  winding  the  gramophone. 

"He  arrived  writing,"  observed  Irene. 

Gilbert  reappeared,  pursued  by  a  blast  of  music. 
"Wait  a  minute,  I'll  tell  you  the  passage  I  mean. 
Listen — " 

He  stood  over  them  in  a  pose  of  strained  attention, 
conducting  the  gramophone  for  fear  it  should  go  wrong. 

"Now:  here  it  is,  after  the  presto.  The  horns;  get 
it  -y   the   theme  in  lyricism.      Now  wait.     The  oboe. 
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There  j  pure  bathos.  Marvellous ;  a  mere  tonal  in- 
flection— " 

He  dashed  back  to  turn  off  the  instrument,  reappear- 
ing to  say,  "Apply  the  sound  variation  to  its  word 
equivalent  and  the  word  to  its  form  image.  Can't  you 
see  it?" 

"I  can't,"  said  Tarran.  "I  detest  music  anyhow 5  it's 
a  mere  aberration  of  noise  to  me." 

"But  damn  it,  words  and  sounds  have  an  equal  form 
definition.  Take  any  emotion  j  hate,  for  instance. 
Wait  till  I  show  you — " 

He  began  sorting  his  papers,  getting  them  mixed  up 
at  once.  Irene  put  down  her  cup  and  settled  herself  in 
a  lounge,  with  a  gracious  effect  of  now  being  entirely  at 
Gilbert's  disposal.  "It  is  proposed  that  we  go  away  at 
once  and  live  in  Siam,"  she  said  to  Tarran. 

"ButwhySiam?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Irene. 

"The  colour  impact,"  said  Gilbert.  "Our  eyes  need 
more  optical  violence.  Western  drab  clothes  are  a  con- 
dition of  mob  inertia;  an  effort  to  sink  the  individual  in 
a  neutralized  mass.  It  affects  our  outlook  on  form.  Be- 
sides, the  tropics  give  you  direct  planes  of  colour. 
These  temperate  zone  half  tones  are  too — " 

But  Irene  had  now  recollected  matters  to  be  attended 
indoors,  and  got  out  of  her  lounge  again.  "You'll  stay 
to  lunch,"  she  said  to  Tarran. 

"I  won't,  thanks." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  escape." 

Which  was  true.  By  lunch  time  Tarran  needed  food 
as  a  restorative  from  Gilbert.     Up  to  a  point,  Gilbert 
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was  entertaining  j  over  that  point,  you  wanted  to  mur- 
der him.  He  made  no  concessions  to  the  need  for  a. 
little  light  drivel.  The  Idea  was  on  oath  with  him. 
He  suspended  himself  and  everybody  about  him  in  a 
feverish  and  unattainable  aspiration  so  that  in  self-de- 
fence a  listener's  intellect  became  as  dough,  and  refused 
to  function. 

But  Gilbert's  wine  was  excellent  and  he  insisted  on 
Tarran  having  another  bottle  on  the  verandah  after 
lunch.  It  was  a  Moselle,  and  very  suitable  to  drink 
in  the  shade  of  verandah  pillars  embraced  by  banksia 
roses  against  a  prospect  of  open  country,  under  an  at- 
mosphere as  dry  and  translucent  as  the  wine.  Irene 
joined  the  after-lunch  interval  there  too,  which  punc- 
tuated Gilbert's  discourse  by  conversation  with  Tarran 
in  a  key  which  was  understood  not  to  interrupt  Gilbert, 
who  talked  over  and  under  it,  picking  up  a  delayed  idea 
by  the  art  of  assuming  that  no  interruption  had  made 
a  hole  in  it. 

Not  altogether  ruthlessness ;  he  was  in  the  grip  of 
that  terrible  obsession:  a  novel  to  be  talked  somehow 
into  tangibility.  At  intervals  he  involved  himself  with 
his  MS.,  trying  over  passages.  Presently  sheets  of  it 
were  lying  about  everywhere,  such  was  the  system  by 
which  they  had  to  be  read.  He  even  laid  out  a  series 
on  Irene,  who  placidly  endured  being  turned  into  a  lec- 
tern of  legs  by  a  reader  questing  perfection  only  in  the 
shape  of  words. 

Tarran  studied  this  grouping  of  husband  and  wife  for 
its  relevancy  to  a  bedroom  keyhole.  All  he  could  make 
of  that  was  Gilbert's  good  looks  at  an  intellectual  crisis 
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and  Irene  blandly  unaware  of  it.  Yet  after  a  six 
months'  absence,  what  was  her  opinion  of  a  husband 
who  ran  into  the  house  pursued  by  a  theory  of  literary 
style  and  possessed  her  between  a  selection  of  synonyms? 
And  even  Gilbert's  inhuman  preoccupation  must  have 
demanded  some  return  for  all  the  images  of  desire  for 
a  woman  that  only  absence  from  her  can  perfect.  It  was 
possible  to  doubt  it,  with  those  faultless  legs  under  his 
eye,  and  his  eye  searching  them  only  for  a  perverted 
liaison  with  a  literary  passion. 

But  presently  Irene  rose,  scattering  sheets  of  MS. 
from  her  like  autumn  leaves.  Her  nod  at  Tarran  re- 
signed him  to  Gilbert,  but  Tarran  had  now  had  enough 
of  Gilbert,  and  rose  too. 

"Not  going,"  said  Gilbert  indignantly. 

"I  must." 

"But  hang  it,  you've  got  nothing  to  do." 

"By  George,  I  like  that,"  said  Tarran,  annoyed. 
"Why,  I've  got  over  a  hundred  cockerels  waiting  to  be 
disposed  of,  trucked  or  feathered — I  mean,  dressed  or 
crated  or —  Anyway,  something  has  to  be  done  about 
them." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  on  with  that 
rot  still?" 

"Look  here,"  began  Tarran,  but  caught  Irene's  in- 
dulgent eye  on  him.  To  her  he  added,  "I've  had 
enough  of  discussing  my  motives  on  that  subject.  But 
speaking  of  fowls,  there  was  something  I  wanted  to  ask 
you."  He  tapped  his  head,  waited  a  moment,  and  re- 
called that  something.  "Oh,  yes,  are  you  going  to  the 
Race  Night  dance?" 
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"What  have  fowls  to  do  with  Race  Night  dances?" 

"Nothing.    Are  you  going  to  it?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Why  not  go?" 

"I  don't  see  any  particular  reason  why  I  should." 

"They're  very  good  fun,  these  country  dances.  Be- 
sides—  Well,  I  want  to  get  up  a  party  and  get  Freda  to 
go.  If  there  was  a  crowd  of  us,  she  might  get  over  her 
funk  of  enjoying  herself  and  come." 

"When  is  the  affair?" 

"Sometime  at  the  end  of  this  month." 

"Oh,  then  there's  no  hurry  about  deciding  not  to  go." 

"All  right,  I'll  take  it  as  understood  you'll  come." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  Gilbert  arrested  him.  "Come 
back  to  dinner  tonight." 

"I  can't,  thanks." 

"The  night  after—" 

"Sorry,  but  I've  got  a  friend  coming." 

"Bring  him  too." 

"But  it's  young  Reggie  Leaver,"  lied  Tarran,  trust- 
ing that  bucolics  and  the  horse  would  fub  Gilbert  off. 

"That's  all  right ;  bring  him  too.  Ask  some  others, 
Irene  j  Cornet  and  his  wife,  Freda,  anyone  else  you  can 
think  of." 

"Leave  it  till  next  week,"  suggested  Tarran.  "When 
I  have  got  those  cockerels  off  my  mind  I  shall  feel  free 
to  relax.  Don't  forget  that  I,  also,  have  my  work  to  do, 
Gilbert." 

With  that  flourish  he  got  away,  forswearing  the  con- 
stant round  of  dinners  that  always  attended  contact  with 
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Gilbert  anywhere.  Tarran  liked  the  dinners  and  he 
liked  Gilbert,  while  also  finding  him  intolerable.  All 
inspired  souls  are  pests;  the  distracted  social  relations 
of  great  men  are  understood.  Gilbert  had  all  the  mech- 
anism of  a  great  man  without  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  it,  except  invite  his  friends  to  dinner  and  ex- 
plode it  at  their  expense.  He  hated  food,  too  j  that  was 
his  contribution  to  social  martyrdom.  But  he  had  to 
talkj  at  some  point  the  reality  of  work  must  be  estab- 
lished. 


er  T 


NUISANCES,  these  people  who  are  fanatically 
bent  on  the  isolation  of  their  own  egos,  which 
they  establish  by  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  our  own. 
They  are  not  only  bores ;  they  reject  our  most  treasured 
resources  against  boredom.  .  .  . 

Tarran  let  opinion  on  Gilbert  go  at  that.  Without 
finding  a  complexity  in  this  valuation  of  intellectual 
strenuousness,  he  dodged  Gilbert  and  drivelled  hours 
away  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 

On  a  garden  seat  under  its  verandah  he  sat  at  evening 
with  Danny  Turnbull  and  Peter  Frampole,  while  old 
Jock  Foggett  watered  the  pot  plants.  Peter  was  the 
largest  man  in  Quittagong  and  Danny  was  the  fattest, 
and  on  both  the  distention  of  their  tissues  wrought  a 
gentle  resignation,  which  anchored  them  by  the  backside 
to  a  garden  seat  for  ever.  Tarran,  too,  had  the  air  of 
intending  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  Lumpishly 
they  sat  and  surveyed  the  town,  which  depended  its  tor- 
pidity on  them. 

Life  in  action  is  poised  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees; in  Quittagong  it  remained  vertically  inert  or 
horizontally  flat.  This  wide  space  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall  was  the  town's  centre,  if  it  had  such  a  thing,  for 
here  the  railway  avenue  converged  on  the  main  street. 
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The  post  office  was  on  a  corner  opposite  the  Royal:  up 
from  that  the  library,  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  Mechanics  Institute,  wearing  their  brick  and  cement 
facades  with  an  air  of  diminished  importance,  like  people 
who  have  started  out  in  life  to  cut  a  fashionable  figure 
and  have  faded  out  into  shabby  gentility.  On  the  cor- 
ner opposite  the  post  office  was  a  large  old  abandoned 
store  that  had  given  up  all  pretences.  It  was  shuttered 
and  boarded  up,  and  plastered  over  with  cinema  posters 
and  election  bills;  a  disreputable  estimate  of  the  value 
of  town  property.  Next  to  it  was  the  office  of  the  Quit- 
tagong  Advertiser y  a  dark  lair ;  next  again,  Brady's  Dra- 
pery Emporium,  pretentious  with  plate  glass.  Sites  had 
no  significance  in  Quittagong,  whose  main  street  could 
be  covered  in  a  ten  minutes'  stroll.  A  few  cars  were 
drawn  up  at  the  curb,  one  buggy,  a  saddle  horse.  The 
long  transparent  shadows  of  a  dying  day  laid  out  the 
town  in  peaceful  horizontal  lines ;  perhaps  thirty  people 
might  have  been  counted  within  this  radius  of  its  centre. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  motor  cars  have  speeded  up  life," 
said  Tarran.  "Just  the  opposite ;  they've  destroyed  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  time.  Remember  this  street  on  a 
Saturday  when  I  was  a  kid?  Why,  it  used  to  be  crowded 
with  people  who'd  driven  or  ridden  in  from  all  round 
the  district  to  make  a  night  of  it.  Now,  they  don't 
bother:  time's  no  value \  they  can  get  in  when  they  want 
to  at  any  moment." 

"That's  true.  Me — seen  the  time — two  barmen — 
couldn't  serve  drinks — quick  enough,"  said  Danny 
Turnbull  between  pants.    He  sighed  forlornly;  perhaps 
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for  life's  lost  festival:  perhaps  because  his  paunch  had 
banished  such  a  word  from  life  for  ever. 

Tarran's  eye  rested  on  the  old  shuttered  store,  restor- 
ing it  to  the  fantasy  of  memory.  Treby's  Store!  It 
had  been  boarded  up  even  in  his  youth ;  a  blanked  out 
space  in  the  town's  life,  except  when  a  circus  arrived  to 


plaster  it  with  immortal  posters.  He  was  reminded 
now,  as  a  strange  discovery,  that  it  was  still  a  blank 
space  in  memory. 

"I  say,  Danny,  who  the  hell  was  Treby?"  he  asked. 
Wheezing  under  his  paunch,  Danny  gave  him  Treby's 
life's  history  in  terms  as  short  as  his  own  breath. 

"Michael  Treby:  ironmonger.  Owned  that  property. 
Made  a  fortune  in  Berry  Consols.  Lost  it.  Fell  down 
a  hole  one  night.    Broke  his  neck." 
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"Well  now,  I  never  knew  that  before,"  said  Tarran, 
interested.  "Shows  how  we  accept  a  ready-made  earth 
as  kids.  I  seem  to  remember  that  it  was  opened  once  as 
a  toy  shop;  that's  right;  I  bought  an  air  gun  there. 
But  it  went  bung  shortly  after." 

"Been  tried  out — groceries,  hay  an'  corn.  Never 
paid,"  said  Danny. 

"It's  a  bad  luck  store,"  said  Peter  Frampole.  "Al- 
ways one  or  two  in  a  country  town.  I've  got  shops  on 
my  books  you  couldn't  let  for  nothing." 

"And  I've  ships  on  me  mind  you  couldn't  sign  on  in 
without  riskin'  your  neck  in,"  said  Jock  Foggett,  putting 
down  his  can  with  a  jaunty  air  of  going  into  action  on 
the  spot.  "Bad  luck  ships  that  killed  a  man  a  trip.  But 
what's  a  man  a  trip?  Begob;  in  my  time  of  sarvice  we 
killed  a  man  a  day.  For  why?  ses  you.  To  keep  them 
slave  chasin'  admirals  busy  puttin'  the  job  onto  us, 
sendin'  down  masts  and  spars  in  all  weathers.  Timed 
to  the  minute  you  was,  with  the  admiral's  glass  on  you 
to  see  you  didn't  slip  the  gear  with  a  rope  and  toggle. 
And  if  you  didn't  whip  the  lift  strops  back  as  the  mast 
came  up,  be  jasus  you  went  up  with  it.  That  was  the 
time  I  seen  meself  the  smarrrtest  man  in  the  Britttish 
Navy.  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  say  the  same.  'Are 
you  therre,  Jock?'  he'd  say.  'Ay  ay,  sirr,'  ses  I.  'All's 
well  then,'  ses  he.  'Keep  your  time  by  Jock  Foggett 
and  we'll  whip  the  blewdy  fleet.'  " 

Peter  Frampole  eyed  old  Jock  solemnly,  as  weighing 
the  accuracy  of  this  piece  of  reminiscence.  Satisfied  that 
it  lacked  weight  to  pass  the  test  of  a  severe  standard  of 
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plausibility,  he  said,  "You're  an  old  liar ;  you  never  saw 
Sir  Charles  Napier  in  your  life." 

Old  Jock  was  confounded  by  this  irreligious  utter- 
ance. He  brought  a  stare  of  honourable  amazement 
round  to  ask  Tarran,  "Did  you  everr  hearr  the  like  of 
that?"  Then  on  Peter  he  turned  a  countenance  lofty 
with  integrity  that  sternly  reprimanded  a  most  un- 
worthy state  of  mind  in  him. 

"Man,  your  brains  is  addled  by  tup-rammin'  the  dis- 
trict," he  said.  "Read  your  history,  man;  read  your 
recorrds  of  the  Brittish  fleet.  For  therre  you'll  see  in 
solemn  print  the  last  dyin'  words  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
the  grandest  man  in  history.    'Stick  to  your  gun,  Jock, 

stick  to  your  gun,  ye  b rr.     While  Jock  Foggett 

sticks  to  his  gun  the  Brittish  Navy  can't  be  beat.'  " 

He  raised  his  hat  in  reverence  to  an  immortal  utter- 
ance, then  clapped  it  on  again  to  go  into  brisk  action 
with  the  watering  can. 

Danny  Turnbull  got  himself  into  action  too.  That 
is  to  say,  he  leaned  forward  till  the  weight  of  his  paunch 
effected  a  counterpull  on  the  inertia  of  his  backside  and 
tugged  him  upright,  thus  allowing  its  pendulum  swing 
to  waddle  him  into  the  pub. 

Tarran  and  Peter  Frampole  sat  on  .meditating.  A 
state  of  deep  inward  cogitation  was  Peter's  norm  of  sus- 
pended animation  anywhere,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
static  gravity  of  his  six  feet  high  sixteen  stone  weight. 
An  elephant  of  a  man,  with  all  his  features  over  life- 
size.  A  rolling  porcine  blob  of  a  nose,  pop  eyes,  flaps  of 
ears  and  three  chins.  A  fatly  pouting  lip,  pushing  up- 
ward an  untidily  clipped  moustache.     Still  busy  with 
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an  imposition  on  his  credulity,  he  said  at  last,  "You  can't 
tell  me  that  old  liar  ever  saw  Sir  Charles  Napier." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Tarran.  "It's  a  problem  of  pres- 
ent time  plus  past  personal  contact.  My  mother,  for 
instance,  saw  the  Bourke  and  Wills  expedition  set  out 
from  Melbourne  when  she  was  a  girl.  That  means  I 
saw  it  too,  being  older  than  my  mother  by  the  length 
of  her  memory  added  to  mine." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  said  Peter,  having  pondered  that. 

"Quite  simple,  Peter.  The  time  factor  of  any  aver- 
age memory  covers  the  two  generations  that  preceded 
it.  As  old  Jock  is  over  seventy,  he  could  easily  remem- 
ber the  battle  of  Trafalgar  if  he  tried  hard  enough." 

Peter  got  as  far  as  saying,  "I  call  that  absolute  rot," 
when  he  stopped. 

A  girl  was  passing ;  a  skimpy  girl  with  a  loll-about 
walk,  very  much  aware  of  herself  as  the  imperious  fem- 
inine, looking  men  over  to  see  if  they  were  worthy  of 
her.  She  gave  Peter  one  of  her  looks :  raised  eyebrows 
and  dropped  eyelids,  and  a  certain  smug  composure  of 
the  lips  j  a  look  which  knew  all  about  Peter  without 
otherwise  acknowledging  acquaintance  with  him.  Peter 
let  it  out  about  her,  all  the  same.  Without  moving  in 
his  place  he  oozed  an  emotion  that  was  tender,  reverent, 
maudlin.  While  still  strictly  keeping  the  pact  of  one 
in  honour  bound  to  secrecy,  he  raised  one  little  finger 
and  kept  it  raised  as  she  passed  j  a  salute  to  the  intimacies 
of  passion.  With  that  passage  there  was  released  from 
him  a  sigh  replete  with  tender  reminiscence. 

"A  dear  girl,"  he  said.  "A  lovely  girl.  A  very  ten- 
der and  affectionate  girl." 
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He  rumbled  endearments,  as  if  stuffed  with  them, 
like  wind,  shaking  his  head  the  while  at  their  inadequacy 
to  reveal  the  wonder  of  a  rare  being.  But  the  core  of  a 
spiritual  aspiration  was  deeply  stirred  in  Peter.  With 
a  world  weary  sigh  that  burst  from  the  very  roots  of  his 
being,  he  said,  "Women,  women,  women!  I'm  very — 
very — VERY  fond  of  them,  Tarran." 

Tarran  turned  to  stare  in  amazement  at  Peter ;  it  was 
as  if  he  had  uttered  a  blinding  truth  j  an  inspired  reve- 
lation, not  of  himself,  but  of  the  universe.  This  from 
Peter's  proboscis  of  a  nose,  his  pouch  of  a  lip,  his  mous- 
tache which  was  a  barricade  of  bristles.  An  amorous 
dugong  j  a  gourmet  of  ladies. 

"My  God!  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  get  all 
that  out  of  copulation  at  your  age?"  exclaimed  Tarran. 

An  outraged  sense  of  injustice  found  this  reward  be- 
stowed on  Peter,  while  he,  ten  years  younger,  was  al- 
ready paltering  with  that  Terrible  Doubt.  It  arose  to 
be  instantly  rejected:  pooh-poohed  out  of  existence  as 
an  insult  to  his  intelligence.  Unhappily,  his  intelligence 
was  not  the  final  arbiter  of  its  fell  pretensions.  .  .  . 

But  just  there  Gilbert  emerged  from  the  river  avenue 
into  the  main  street,  where  he  fidgeted  impatiently  till 
Irene  loitered  into  view.  Midway  across  the  street  they 
parted  j  Gilbert  towards  the  Advertiser  office  and  Irene 
to  Brady's  Emporium.  Gilbert  had  a  wad  of  typescript 
in  his  hand: 

Another  slab  of  novel  to  be  set  up  and  proofed  so  that 
Gilbert  could  see  how  it  read  in  type.  He  spent  con- 
siderable sums  on  this  expensive  luxury  for  authors;  a 
dangerous  one,  since  it  nearly  always  exhausted  his 
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powers  of  response  to  that  particular  work.  Possibly 
that  was  his  objective.  With  all  his  passion  for  type- 
matter,  he  handed  his  novels  to  any  jobbing  printer,  had 
them  printed  on  cheap  paper  and  bound  anyhow,  and 
that  ended  the  matter.  The  printer  was  told  to  arrange 
for  their  distribution,  which  meant  that  a  few  copies 
wandered  furtively  into  bookshops  and  the  rest  were 
sent  back  to  Gilbert,  who  retorted  on  that  by  having 
them  dumped  in  the  cellar.  Sometimes  he  gave  one  to 
a  friend ;  a  system  of  publicity  which  defeats  the  annoy- 
ance of  criticism.  But  Gilbert  dodged  a  relevancy  in 
that  by  dismissing  a  novel  the  moment  it  was  printed 
and  concentrating  attention  on  a  new  one.  Always, 
that  one  was  to  free  him  from  experiment  and  complete 
the  metier  of  the  novel.  He  had  the  fanatic  assurance 
of  the  modernist  amateur  that  there  is  a  secret  in  art 
which,  once  discovered,  makes  all  things  easy.  .  .  . 

When  he  emerged  from  the  Advertiser  office,  Freda 
Hipslop  was  with  him.  They  stood  before  separating, 
Gilbert  talking  and  Freda  nodding  in  automatic  agree- 
ment. 

Tarran  rose,  saying  "See  you  later,  Peter,"  and 
crossed  the  street  slowly,  amused  at  Gilbert's  frown  at 
Freda  which  abolished  her  identity,  and  Freda's  half- 
way glance  which  failed  to  reach  Gilbert.  It  nickered 
an  acknowledgment  of  Tarran  and  again  retreated  from 
Gilbert,  who  was  saying,  "...  I  hate  stopping  to  cor- 
rect literals;  they  disturb  one's  sense  of  the  shape  of  a 
sentence,  so  if  you — Hallo,  Tarran — if  you're  sure  you 
don't  mind — " 
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"Not  at  all,  I'm  used  to  proof  reading.  I  rather 
like  it." 

"Beastly  job:  thank  heaven  I  shall  never  read  another 
proof,"  said  Tarran. 

"Well,  in  this  case,  it's  important,"  said  Gilbert. 
"You  see,  I'm  trying  the  method  of  defining  certain 
mental  states  by  a  series  of  images  which  recall  an  as- 
sociation of  ideas.  Each  mental  state  has  its  special 
series  of  images,  which  represent  the  plastic  speed  of 
thought.  To  get  that  effect  I've  used  a  disarticulated 
prose — forms,  colours,  sensations,  objects  of  contact,  all 
of  which  are  the  emotional  content  of  the  mental 
state.  .  .  ." 

Analysis  of  style  bolted  with  Gilbert.  Freda  kept 
nodding  intently,  half  a  mile  away  from  him.  Tarran 
observed  them  from  another  viewpoint  of  detachment, 
making  an  idle  exercise  of  trying  to  see  them  in  a  pos- 
ture of  intimacy.  As  lovers,  for  instance.  Under  what 
terms  would  those  two  wake  up  to  discover  each  other 
as  human  beings?  A  habit  of  projecting  the  hypothesis 
was  apt  to  take  Tarran  that  way  of  late;  he  seemed 
anxious  to  find  out  what  might  happen  by  a  special 
combination  of  the  species. 

Down  the  street  he  saw  Andrew  Cornet  approaching, 
which  meant  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  six.  Andrew  saw 
them,  and  his  stride  almost  lost  a  beat  at  discovering 
that  Gilbert  was  rapidly  talking  ahead  there.  For  that 
reason  it  came  on  with  marked  resolution.  At  Brady's 
Emporium  it  arrested  Andrew,  that  he  might  remove 
his  hat  as  Irene  came  out.  They  exchanged  greetings 
and  moved  on  together: 
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Hypothesis  switched  to  present  them  in  an  intimate 
grouping.  Not  so  difficult,  with  Andrew's  finely  tem- 
pered asceticism  of  feature  addressed  to  the  ripe  pre- 
cision of  Irene's  face,  and  his  grenadier's  stride  cour- 
teously modulated  to  her  unhurried  pace.  Nothing  of 
the  modern  round-shouldered-slack-bellied  slop  about 
Irene  j  the  rich  curve  of  her  back  balanced  the  slow  un- 
dulation of  her  thighs  in  a  soothing  effect  of  movement 
without  effort. 

She  nodded  a  smile  at  Freda,  but  greetings  were  de- 
layed because  Gilbert  was  still  talking.  ".  .  .  you  can 
see  how  essential  it  is  that  relevances  must  be  conveyed 
by  a  careful  use  of  the  semicolon,"  he  said,  and  discov- 
ered an  interruption  which  he  frowned  at,  located  as 
Andrew,  and  greeted  with  "Hallo,  Cornet,  how  are 
you?  Well?  That's  good.  When  are  you  coming 
across  to  dinner?" 

Always  a  perfect  gentleman,  Andrew  countered  that 
politely.    "Enj  oy  your  trip  ? "  he  asked. 

"Enjoy  it?  God!  no;  I  hate  travelling.  Almost  as 
bad  as  being  here.  All  the  same,  it's  necessary.  Dis- 
turbs mental  inertia.  I  find  that  the  terms  by  which  we 
define  any  reaction  to  life  become  colourless  if  we  stay 
too  long  in  one  place.  They  take  on  monotone  values. 
We  need—" 

"Gilbert  dear,  you  might  carry  this,"  said  Irene, 
handing  him  a  minute  parcel.  Gilbert  took  it,  frowned 
at  it,  seemed  about  to  toss  it  away,  but  reversed  the  im- 
pulse and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Irene  turned  a  friendly 
inquiry  on  Tarran.  "Well,  have  you  settled  your  in- 
decisions about  going  to  that  absurd  dance?" 
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"My  indecisions!"  exclaimed  Tarran  indignantly. 
"By  George,  I  like  that.  All  right,  I'll  put  that  insin- 
uation in  its  proper  place.  We'll  make  up  a  party  now 
and  everyone  here  will  swear  to  join  it.  Now  then, 
Freda,  don't  start  protesting  j  Irene  wants  to  go  to  that 
dance,  and  she's  making  an  excuse  of  saying  she'll  go  if 
you  do.  That  includes  Gilbert.  Olga's  going,  so  that 
adds  Andrew.    So  now  you  can't  back  out  of  it." 

Gilbert  had  interjected  peevishly,  "Don't  be  an  ass, 
Tarran."  Andrew's  voice  was  rich  with  measured 
resonance  as  he  added,  "I  hardly  need  to  protest  that 
I  DON'T  DANCE,"  but  Irene  said  with  a  kind  smile 
at  Freda,  "Of  course,  I  shall  be  very  disappointed  if 
Freda  lets  me  down  about  it." 

Freda  gave  her  a  swift  glance,  without  any  distance  in 
it.  "Nonsense,"  she  said  abruptly.  "It's  absurd  of  Ted 
trying  to  force  everybody  to  go  on  my  account.  I  won't 
think  of  it." 

Tarran  started  to  say  "Honestly,  Freda — "  but 
Irene's  encouraging  eye  deflected  some  generous  emo- 
tion on  Freda's  behalf  to  a  sudden  grievance  against  the 
company.  "You're  a  lot  of  frumps,"  he  said.  "Frumps 
is  the  word.  Snobs  too,  if  it  comes  to  that.  All  this 
superiority  to  a  bit  of  decent  fun  is  class-conscious  bad 
taste.  Damn  it,  the  working  people  have  got  a  better 
sense  of  the  graces  than  you  have  j  they're  able  to  enjoy 
themselves  when  they  get  a  chance  to.  All  right,  have 
it  your  own  way ;  don't  go  to  the  blasted  dance." 

"But  we  might  go  yet,  just  to  annoy  you,"  said  Irene. 

She  smiled  at  Freda  and  turned  to  go,  automatically 
breaking  up  the  group.    Andrew  raised  his  hat  to  Freda 
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and  moved  off  a  few  paces  to  wait  for  Tarran,  whom  he 
required  as  a  buffer  between  himself  and  Gilbert.  Tar- 
ran vacillated  a  moment  before  saying  in  a  hurried  un- 
dertone to  Freda,  "Don't  take  any  notice  of  my  rot, 
Freda.  Or  Irene's  either.  Damn  that  woman's  malice 
— I'll  be  round  early  tomorrow,  anyway." 

He  squeezed  her  elbow  and  joined  Andrew,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  the  grumblings  of  a  j  ust  grievance.  "Damn 
my  soul,  why  can't  you  people  get  rid  of  a  defence 
against  the  innocuous  foolery  of  life  once  in  a  while? 
I  believe  I'm  the  only  rational  man  in  this  town." 


Chapter  Eleven 

BUT  merely  walking  across  a  garden  why  not  go?" 
saidOlga. 

"I  can't  stand  the  stuff  Treadwater  talks,"  said  An- 
drew. 

"Do  they  give  good  dinners?"  asked  Laurence. 

"Perfect  but  why  not  with  all  their  money." 

"Besides,  I  have  some  work  to  do,"  said  Andrew. 

He  looked  stiffly  out  the  window  at  the  distant  ranges ; 
they  were  something  furthest  from  a  work  basket  under 
his  nose  full  of  insidious  frills.  Laurence  had  a  dress 
dummy  before  him  on  which  he  was  pinning  sections  of 
material.  He  wore  a  thimble  and  carried  pins  in  his 
mouth  and  when  he  desired  to  vary  the  design  of  his 
creation  he  did  so  by  a  series  of  tucks  very  confounding 
to  a  male  conception  of  how  these  things  are  done. 

From  that  occupation  he  now  turned  on  Andrew  his 
stare  of  inspired  imbecility. 

"I've  thought  of  the  very  costume  for  Andrew;  a 
gentleman  of  eighteen  hundred.  A  high  stock,  a  silver 
belltopper,  leg-tight  breeches  and  a  flowered  vest.  With 
little  side  whiskers  he  will  look  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  room." 

It  took  all  Andrew's  practised  calm  not  to  kick  Lau- 
rence.   This  was  Olga's  latest  trick,  to  set  the  little  rat 
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on  to  assume  that  he  was  going  to  that  dance.  Her  air 
of  bright  appreciation  for  Laurence's  suggestion  was 
quite  shameless. 

"The  very  thing  an  old  dress  suit  altered  a  yard  of 
flowered  silk  perfect  for  the  waistcoat — " 

Andrew  nodded  tolerantly  at  the  prattle  of  two  chil- 
dren and  strolled  out.  In  the  hall  he  scowled  and 
wrenched  his  hat  from  the  stand  and  strode  forth,  nobly 
refraining  from  dashing  the  gate  from  its  hinges.  Min- 
nie and  Sam,  the  Treadwater  chauffeur,  were  talking  at 
the  side  fence,  and  he  suspected  their  furtive  glances  of 
detecting  the  disgraces  of  a  husband,  though  the  truth 
was  he  closed  the  gate  with  his  usual  precision  and 
walked  off  glazed  all  over  with  urbanity.  So  fierce  was 
the  disturbance  of  his  inner  being  that  nothing  reached 
its  chilled  steel  exterior.  Even  a  misfunctioning  of  the 
pumping  plant  called  forth  no  execrations  on  the  mar- 
ried state.  That  came  even  as  a  relief  to  the  only  other 
possible  anodyne  of  sinking  the  whole  thing  in  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  resentment  in  which  he  dredged,  those 
days. 

He  was  having  a  very  bad  time 3  jealousy  a  priori  of 
its  cause  had  taken  complete  possession  of  him.  It  was 
worse  than  the  outright  detection  of  infidelity,  for  be- 
hind it  lurked  the  terror  of  an  incompetent  lover  who 
could  not  turn  a  furtive  wife  into  a  candid  and  delight- 
ful fool  in  bed.  Such  a  wife  was  anybody's  property ; 
such  a  wife  would  justify  as  revenge  all  the  unrequited 
lewdness  inspired  by  herself.  Free  of  the  town,  An- 
drew stamped  his  way  viciously  across  the  river  flats. 
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Such  a  wife  conspired  not  only  to  deceive  but  to  exact 
torments  for  deceiving. 

In  the  front  room,  Olga  indignantly  rejected  the 
character  of  such  a  wife.  But  she  waited  till  the  door 
had  closed  behind  Andrew  before  throwing  down  her 
work  and  snatching  it  up  again  in  a  fine  burst  of  generos- 
ity on  his  behalf. 

"Of  course  the  idea  coolly  dismissed  preposterous  a 
night  out  once  in  a  blue  moon  in  heavens  name  why 
not,"  she  exclaimed,  stitching  vigorously  before  saying 
with  appeased  acrimony, 

"Can't  say  he  wasn't  asked  to  go,  anyway." 

"Not  that  you  want  him  to  go,"  added  Laurence  to 
that. 

"I  do." 

"Pooh,  you  knew  he'd  refuse." 

"Refuse  of  course  but  isn't  that  the  reason  simply 
maddening." 

Olga  rejected  just  then  a  rush  of  resentment  as  fierce 
as  Andrew's.  More  so,  perhaps,  because  she  had  the 
power  to  reject  it.  More  so  because  hers  was  really 
justified.  This  life  that  could  be  so  gay:  so  enter- 
tained— 

But  Laurence  recalled  her  fingers  to  a  proper  sense  of 
its  obligations  by  saying,  "Don't  draw  that  ruff  too 
tight ;  you  can  baste  it  to  the  neck  band  to  keep  the  frills 
out." 

Laurence  was  leading  a  full  life  just  then.  He  had 
gone  shopping  with  Olga  and  his  investigation  of  fab- 
rics was  very  impressive.  Quittagong  drapers  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it.    They  came  respectfully  to 
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their  shop  doors  to  stare  after  one  in  trousers  who 
thought  nothing  of  piling  a  counter  with  dress  stuffs  to 
buy  half  a  yard  of  material.  He  had  also  designed 
Olga's  costume.  When  it  came  to  the  trying  on  even 
Olga's  ruthlessness  as  a  wife  quailed  before  its  reflection 
in  the  mirror.  Ostensibly,  it  presented  her  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  black  and  gold  Folly,  but  there  was  so  much 
more  Folly  than  costume  in  Laurence's  design  that  it 
was  necessary  to  slap  him  repeatedly  during  the  seance, 
which  took  place  while  Andrew  was  darkly  forth  dredg- 
ing. 

Minnie  was  allowed  to  see  it  because  its  effect  had  to 
be  tried  out  on  somebody.  As  a  test  of  publicity,  Minnie 
preferred  to  practise  the  ambiguous  art  of  courtier.  She 
goggled  at  Olga  and  then  cast  up  her  eyes  as  heretofore 
beatitude  was  expressed  in  the  presence  of  holy  things. 

"Do  you  like  it  or  is  it  shameful  an  exhibition?"  de- 
manded Olga. 

"Do  you  like  it,  or  do  you  think  the  skirt  is  too  long?" 
amended  Laurence. 

"Do  I  think  it  which?"  asked  Minnie,  getting  her 
eyes  back  with  an  effort  at  Laurence. 

"Or  don't  you  think  it's  which?"  asked  Laurence. 

"I  think  it's  just  that,"  said  Minnie. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Laurence. 

"She  thinks  it's  frightful  a  yard  of  bare  leg  show- 
ing," said  Olga  alarmed. 

"She  thinks  it's  ravishing,"  said  Laurence. 

"You  put  the  very  word  in  me  mouth,"  said  Minnie. 

Olga  made  disturbed  adjustments  of  a  horizontal 
skirt.     Laurence  priced  Minnie  as  material,  which  at 
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once  sent  her  backing  for  protection  against  the  wall. 
She  was  used  to  Laurence  by  this  time,  but  was  still 
liable  to  a  hasty  rearguard  defensive  in  his  company. 

"I've  thought  of  the  very  costume  for  you,  Minnie," 
he  said.  "You  shall  go  as  a  child  of  two,  in  a  dummy, 
napkins  and  a  baby's  bonnet." 

Minnie  backed  so  rapidly  that  she  hit  the  passage 
wall  with  a  bump.  "Napkins,"  they  heard  her  say  in 
an  awe-stricken  voice  as  she  fled  to  the  kitchen. 

Meanwhile  Andrew  darkly  dredged  and  damned  the 
occupation  of  a  married  dredger,  and  strode  back 
through  the  peace  of  evening,  knowing  no  system  of 
mechanics  to  adjust  its  peace  to  that  miserable  pump, 
the  human  heart. 

At  the  Royal  Hotel  he  wavered,  feeling  the  need  to 
dilute  his  depression  with  its  only  antidote.  It  was 
after  closing  time  and  he  went  in  by  the  side  door. 
Monica  was  in  the  bar  alone,  making  up  her  day's  cash, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  single  globe  turned  a  face  softly 
toned  to  welcome  him. 

"You!  "she  said. 

"Sorry  to  keep  you,  Monica.    Can  I  have  a  whisky?" 

"Keep  me!" 

Monica  was  quite  pained  at  such  a  hint  of  self-abnega- 
tion in  Andrew,  and  placed  a  bottle  and  glass,  and 
grouped  herself  in  the  pose  of  the  blessed  damoselle 
leaning  o'er  the  bar  at  even. 

Andrew  drank,  and  was  aware  of  a  sudden  surcease 
of  stress  in  this  dim  cool  bar.  Monica's  large  dark- 
lidded  eyes  conveyed  a  balm  of  solicitude  that  he  was 
strangely  assured  of  deserving  just  then. 
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"I'm  sure  something's  worrying  you,"  she  said. 

"Me?     Not  at  all—" 

"I  can  always  tell.  I'm  like  that.  But  only  with 
people  I  like  of  course." 

"Eh — sympathetic.  Eh,  I  think  I'll  have  another, 
Monica." 

Monica  pushed  the  money  back.  "Do  have  this  with 
me,"  she  said  earnestly,  reaching  for  the  creme  de 
menthe  bottle,  "I  hate  taking  money  from  you." 

"Nonsense,  Monica." 

"No,  I  do,  really.    You  must — " 

Andrew  submitted,  again  with  that  bizarre  sense  of 
being  tendered  a  testimonial  of  his  worth  as  a  wrong- 
fully depreciated  husband.  He  relaxed  perceptibly, 
leaning  on  the  bar.  Monica  leaned  too,  sipping  her 
creme  de  menthe  three  inches  from  his  nose.  Its  fra- 
grance made  a  delicate  bridge  in  space  between  them. 
Andrew's  protective  funk  shed  a  glaze  or  two.  Monica 
was  more  than  a  nice  little  girl:  she  was  a  kind  little 
girl:  a  little  girl  with  subtle  powers  of  divining  how 
noble  may  be  the  male  heart.  Moreover,  he  wished  to 
tell  her  so. 

"What  did  you  do  about  Wild  Cats,  Monica?" 

Monica  at  once  dropped  her  voice  to  its  key  of  com- 
munion on  spiritual  matters. 

"I  didn't  invest.  You  see,  I  heard  that  two  of  the 
promoters  were  unloading — " 

"Exactly.  You'll  remember  I  advised  you  to  keep 
out  of  them.  But  I  can  put  you  onto  a  really  good  thing 
if  you  like.  In  confidence,  of  course.  Our  shares  are 
going  to  take  a  jump  shortly.    I  won't  say  how  much, 
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but  the  rise  is  certain.  They're  at  thirty  shillings  now. 
Suppose  I  let  you  have  some  scrip  at  that.  Hold  it  till 
the  rise  and  sell." 


Monica  simply  had  to  fiddle  with  his  coat  sleeve. 
"Listen,"  she  whispered,  "I've  got  twenty-five 
pounds — " 

There  was  no  one  about,  but  Andrew  lowered  his 
voice  too. 
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"Don't  bother  about  that.  I'll  pay  it  in  and  take  it 
back  on  the  rise  and  hand  you  the  difference." 

"How  good  you  are,  Andrew,"  said  Monica,  and 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  having  got  rid  of  that  fatal  Mr. 
Cornet  at  last. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Andrew,  aware  of  a  charm  in  hear- 
ing his  name  breathed  in  a  delicate  odour  of  creme  de 
menthe.  He  made  no  effort  to  patch  its  abrasion  in  his 
protective  glaze,  but  gave  himself  up  frankly  to  the  lure 
of  heart  to  heart  exchanges. 

"Yes,  we've  struck  an  untouched  lode.  It's  obviously 
a  faulted  section  of  stratum  from  a  lode  further  west,  I 
should  say.  We  crossed  its  depth  in  the  last  section  we 
worked  without  a  sign  of  it.  Queer  thing  how  the  old 
workings  just  missed  it;  you  can  see  their  props  still 
in  the  drives.  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  is 
the  lost  lode  that  old  Simon  Wimble's  always  talking 
about.  Some  effect  of  local  pressure  caused  it,  I  should 
say,  though  how  far  it  extends  one  can't  judge.  At 
present  its  indications  are  excellent.  Let  me  show  you 
how  it  lies." 

He  took  out  a  pencil  and  paper  and  began  to  sketch 
the  geological  freak  designed  by  nature  to  give  Monica 
a  nice  little  present  at  the  rise  in  Quittagong  Dredges. 
Quite  enlivened,  Andrew  spoke  of  tension  and  contrac- 
tion, and  the  probable  course  of  the  displaced  stratum, 
and  Monica  listened  like  a  devotee  receiving  spiritual 
consolation  from  the  best-looking  confessor  in  the  con- 
vent. She  listened  so  closely  that  her  soft  scented  black 
hair  tickled  Andrew's  nose.  Forced  to  look  sideways 
at  the  sketch,  her  cheek  almost  touched  his. 
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Almost.  The  antenna  of  funk  detected  that  velvet 
approach  in  time  and  removed  Andrew's  face  an  inch 
or  two.  Nevertheless,  the  interlude  was  pleasing  and 
also  necessary,  by  restoring  the  self-esteem  of  a  hus- 
band and  a  mining  engineer  in  equal  proportions.  When 
the  hotel  dinner  gong  went  Andrew's  backbone  had  ac- 
quired the  correct  angle  of  intimacy  and  he  had  had 
three  whiskies,  two  of  which  Monica  refused  payment 
for  under  threats  of  depriving  herself  of  two  creme 
de  menthes. 

"Must  you  rea-a-a-1-l-l-l-ly  go?"  she  asked,  making 
her  l's  outlast  a  lingering  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

"  'Fraid  I  must,"  said  Andrew.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  recover  a  slight  effect  of  glazing,  else  must  he  have 
admitted  that  his  departure  resigned  Monica  to  a  for- 
lorn existence  behind  a  bar,  where  she  looked  like  some 
rare  creature  imprisoned  in  a  bower  of  bottles. 

Andrew  strode  forth  with  spirit,  whistling  a  sound- 
less tune.  It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  had  dis- 
closed matters  sacred  only  to  the  mutterings  of  board 
meetings,  a  thing  he  had  never  done  in  his  life  before, 
but  having  now  done,  did  not  care  a  damn  for.  Self- 
respect  is  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  a  little  deal  in 
professional  reticence,  when  there  is  a  kind  girl  about  to 
sell  it.  .  .  . 

At  the  front  room  a  fanfare  of  saxophones  greeted 
him,  but  what  mattered  that?  Olga  and  Laurence  were 
dancing  to  fill  in  the  interval  of  delayed  dinner,  which 
had  been  put  back  half  an  hour.  His  nod  at  their  di- 
version was  so  distinctly  urbane  that  Olga  said  sharply, 

"How  frightfully  late  you  are." 
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"I  was  detained." 

"But  I  rang  the  dredge  they  said  you  left  as  usual." 

"I  tell  you  I  was  detained  in  town  on  business:  im- 
portant business." 

He  was  angry  in  a  second  at  this  preposterous  cross- 
examination.  Olga  was  examining  him  as  if  this  home- 
coming, out  of  a  hundred  such,  were  marked  for  a  spe- 
cial inquiry.  Laurence,  too,  assisted  her  with  his  trick 
of  an  unblinking  stare.  True,  Andrew  was  punctilious 
about  meal  times,  but,  heavens!  the  course  of  business 
must  be  understood  to  excuse  a  slight  lapse  occasionally. 

Calling  up  a  chilled  steel  exterior,  he  rang  the  bell 
with  masterful  decision  for  dinner  to  be  served. 


Chapter  Twelve 


IT  was  a  warm  evening,  still  and  pleasant,  when  Tar- 
ran  strolled  round  the  river  path  to  dine  with  Gil- 
bert. He  had  worked  hard  that  day  at  a  conscientious 
exercise  of  digging  post  holes,  and  after  a  bath  and  a 
rest,  found  himself  in  excellent  trim  to  enjoy  food.  In 
the  character  of  a  gourmet  be  refused  to  annoy  his 
throat  with  a  stiff  collar,  and  wore  a  soft  shirt  with  his 
dinner  suit.  Gilbert,  an  iconoclast  of  literary  style, 
practised  the  minor  conventions  and  dressed  for  dinner. 

In  the  Treadwater  garden  Irene's  aged  bulldog  de- 
tained him  a  moment  to  complain  that  stinks  had  de- 
serted life.  A  defective  olfactory  process  desired  to 
memorize  forgotten  flavours,  and  he  made  gruntulous 
protests  at  Tarran's  legs,  as  if  he  at  least  expected  a 
bouquet  of  fowl  from  them. 

Irene  was  with  Olga,  Laurence,  and  Reggie  Leaver 
in  the  big  cool  room  whose  glassed  doors  opened  to  the 
verandah.  Lounge  chairs  used  up  the  only  space  on  its 
dark  parquet  floor,  except  for  a  liquor  stand,  a  pianola 
and  a  gramophone,  with  its  cabinet  of  records.  All  its 
pictures  were  excellent:  examples  by  Gruner,  Lambert, 
Heysen  and  Blamire  Young.  Gilbert  had  that  virtue 
which  is  one  of  the  queer  portents  of  a  genuine  culture 
impulse  in  Australia :  plastic  good  taste. 
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But  Laurence,  looking  like  a  miniature  advertisement 
for  the  perfect  tailor,  had  just  taken  over  the  Tread- 
water  property,  and  was  examining  Irene  as  its  choicest 
asset. 

"Isn't  she  wonderful?"  he  said  to  Tarran. 

"Wonderful,"  agreed  Tarran. 

Irene  wore  an  evening  frock  of  silver  tissue  that  made 
her  body  run  into  fluid  outlines,  and  gave  a  thrill  of 
expectancy  to  her  smooth  shoulders,  as  if  the  silver  tide 
might  slip  from  them  at  any  moment  and  leave  her 
naked.  Her  pleased  inspection  of  Laurence  quite  ap- 
proved of  his  expert  approval  of  her. 

"Go  on,  I  like  being  praised  in  exact  terms,"  she  said. 

"But  I  can't  praise  you  in  exact  terms,"  complained 
Laurence.  "Exact  terms  are  only  suitable  for  academic 
perfection,  and  yours  is  quite  unique.  The  mere  fact 
that  you  have  the  only  faultless  upper  lip  in  the  world 
proves  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  praise  you." 

"Stock  in  trade  prattle  does  it  to  everybody,"  re- 
marked Olga. 

"Said  the  other  day  he  liked  ugly  girls,"  added 
Reggie. 

"Of  course,  ugly  girls  are  the  supreme  aesthetic  test," 
said  Laurence,  dismissing  them.  "That's  a  Poiret 
model,"  he  added  at  Irene's  dress.  "Tinsel  brocade. 
At  the  same  time  I  can't  help  feeling  it  would  drape 
better  with  a  slightly  longer  drop  from  the  left  thigh." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would,"  said  Irene  seriously. 

"With  hips  like  yours  the  fall  can't  help  being  per- 
fect," said  Laurence,  trying  the  effect  of  an  experi- 
mental tuck,  which  he,  Irene,  and  Olga  all  studied  with 
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the  same  inflection  of  gravity.  Tarran  and  Reggie 
looked  on  as  two  crude  males  outside  an  esoteric  group- 
ing of  the  feminine. 

Gilbert  came  downstairs  at  a  run  with  his  tie  undone 
and  his  normal  expression  of  having  mislaid  an  idea  and 
forgotten  its  whereabouts. 

"How  are  you?"  he  said  to  the  room  generally. 
"All  right?     That's  right.    What'll  you  drink?" 

"Gilbert,  this  is  Laurence  Cornet,"  said  Irene,  re- 
questing his  attention  for  a  moment. 

"How  are  you?"  said  Gilbert,  somewhere  at  Lau- 
rence. 

"But  I  know  you,"  said  Laurence,  staring.  "I  met 
you  in  London  last  year." 

Gilbert's  frown  located  Laurence,  but  failed  to  iden- 
tify him. 

"It  was  at  that  restaurant  in  Holborn.  I  always  for- 
get the  name  of  it  because  I  was  thrown  out  of  it  once. 
Why,  of  course,  that  was  the  night  I  met  you  there.  It 
was  you  who  got  us  thrown  out." 

"Making  a  mistake,"  said  Gilbert  with  sudden  de- 
cision. "I  never  forget  faces  j  couldn't  possibly  have 
met  you  before." 

"You  were  very  drunk,"  urged  Laurence. 

"Rot!" 

"You  had  a  girl  in  pale  green  chiffon  with  you — " 

"What'll  you  drink?"  demanded  Gilbert,  requesting 
attention  to  the  liquor  stand. 

"Quite  a  nice  girl,"  Laurence  reassured  him.  "Don't 
you  remember  her  trying  to  stop  you  interfering  with 
the  orchestra?     You  kept  shouting  at  the  conductor  to 
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aspirate  the  h's  of  his  syncopated  garbage.  That  was 
why  our  party  was  requested  to  leave,  and  as  you  re- 
fused to  go  they — " 

"I  tell  you  I  never  go  to  Frascati's,"  said  Gilbert,  and 
caught  Irene's  eye,  which  reflected  a  polite  interest  in  an 
otherwise  quite  uninteresting  exchange  of  male  remi- 
niscence. Everybody  passed  it  from  attention  as  a  casual 
item  of  gossip,  especially  Laurence.  "Your  tie's  un- 
done," he  said  to  Gilbert,  and  flicked  it  into  a  neat  bow 
for  him. 

"What  can  you  do  with  him?"  muttered  Reggie  to 
Tarran. 

Gilbert's  scowl  at  Laurence  could  have  answered  that 
easily.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  tray  of  cocktails  on  the 
liquor  stand,  and  he  was  able  to  submerge  the  husband 
in  the  host  by  handing  them  round.  Everybody  took 
one  with  that  faint  effect  of  polite  ceremonial  which  dis- 
penses with  an  intrusion  of  bedroom  politics  into  the 
drawing  room.  Even  Gilbert  tossed  one  off  by  mistake. 
Irene  turned  to  ask  Tarran,  "Why  didn't  you  bring 
Freda?" 

"Why  didn't  Freda  bring  me,  you  mean  5  I'm  on  her 
way  here.    Did  you  ask  her  to  come?" 

"Gilbert  asked  you  to  bring  her;  I  heard  him." 

"But  hang  it,  Gilbert  squanders  dinner  invitations 
about  in  such  a  casual  way  that  I  never  know  which  is 
which.  If  he  hadn't  come  over  this  afternoon  I 
wouldn't  have  been  sure  that  this  was  one." 

Irene  shrugged.  "I'm  sorry;  you  should  have  under- 
stood that  you  were  to  bring  Freda." 

"All  right;  my  fault — " 
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A  maid  came  to  the  door  and  Irene  rose.  .  .  . 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  smaller  dining  room  off  the 
verandah,  with  doors  open  to  a  background  of  blue 
night  beyond  the  gold-shaded  candles  which  illumi- 
nated only  a  circle  of  polished  table  sparkling  with  glass 
and  silver.  In  this  charming  setting  all  were  aware  that 
life  was  about  to  become  perfect ;  all  except  Gilbert,  who 
endured  with  difficulty  the  way  everybody  settled  down 
at  table,  as  if  they  intended  spending  a  week  there. 
Like  all  people  of  a  fanatic  industry  in  one  metier,  he 
was  incapable  of  patience  with  any  other.  Eating  was 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  him.  He  either  talked  and 
ate  nothing,  or  ate  with  gastric  recklessness  to  get  the 
job  over. 

But  a  dinner  designed  by  Irene  was  no  ten-minute 
affair  of  snatching  a  few  mouthfuls  to  talk  on.  At  the 
very  hors-d'ceuvre,  Gilbert  groaned  to  think  of  the  syn- 
thetic sequence  of  dishes  to  follow,  and  got  up  to  open 
bottles.  By  opening  enough  wine  to  last  the  company 
a  week  he  dodged  the  oysters  and  the  soup,  making  a 
nuisance  of  himself  to  the  two  girls  who  served  dinner. 
"Leave  that,"  he  said  sternly,  if  one  offered  to  lay  hands 
on  a  bottle. 

Glances  of  despisal  from  these  minions  left  the  office 
of  butler  to  him.  Both  girls  exhibited  a  high  sense  of 
austerity  in  their  service  to  the  table,  which  allowed 
them  to  serve  food  without  knowledge  of  who  dined  of 
it.  Outside  its  sacred  circle  they  seemed  to  conduct  a 
vendetta  in  stiletto  flashes  of  the  eye  and  a  viperish  hiss 
of  whispers.  One  was  Irene's  pretty  personal  maid, 
who  normally  practised  disdain  by  drooping  her  eyelids 
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at  the  tip  of  a  most  exclusive  nose.  This  hauteur  abated 
only  when  she  bent  to  receive  an  instruction  from  Irene, 
which  for  an  instant  allowed  two  women  to  communi- 
cate behind  the  veil  of  an  austere  ritual. 

"I  like  that  girl,"  said  Tarran.  "She's  a  class-con- 
scious snob  and  proud  of  it." 

"I  encourage  it,"  said  Irene,  "it's  the  only  way  to 
get  good  service." 

"I'm  glad  you  dress  her  nicely,"  said  Laurence. 
"Black  and  white  is  the  only  possible  combination  for 
handing  round  food.  Nice  hands  are  also  essential.  I 
am  frightfully  sensitive  to  a  crude  hand  holding  a  deli- 
cate dish." 

"Then  you  shall  dine  with  me  and  Woster  will  hand 
you  food,"  said  Tarran. 

"I  said  a  delicate  dish,  not  a  fowl's  bucket,"  said  Lau- 
rence. 

"This  Vouvray  is  delicious,"  said  Tarran.  "Where 
did  you  get  it,  Gilbert?" 

"Oh,  picked  it  up  somewhere,  I  suppose." 

"It  came  from  Paris,"  said  Irene.  "I  can  always  fol- 
low Gilbert's  movements  abroad  by  the  books  and  bot- 
tles he  sends  home.  They  are  the  two  things  he  can't 
resist  buying,  and  he  never  stays  here  long  enough  to 
read  the  books  and  he  never  drinks  anything  but  whisky 
which  he  buys  here." 

"There's  a  dream  of  leisured  ease  behind  it  some- 
where," said  Tarran.  "Booze  and  books.  But  he'll 
never  attain  it  while  he  drinks  whisky ;  spirits  are  a 
slovenly  trick  for  getting  the  job  done  in  a  hurry." 

It  was  notable  that  these  comments  on  Gilbert  were 
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indulged  in  his  presence  with  the  effect  of  discussing 
him  behind  his  back.  Guests  caught  that  inflection  from 
Irene,  who  annotated  Gilbert's  personality  in  the  tone 
of  an  indulgent  mother  talking  about  a  precocious  child. 
Beyond  a  bothered  glance  in  her  direction  Gilbert  never 
acknowledged  this  gratuitous  service  to  the  revealing  of 
his  being.  Perhaps  he  was  unaware  of  it.  Just  at  pres- 
ent he  urgently  desired  to  analyse  the  destructive  effect 
of  abstract  nouns.  Sentences  in  smoke  faded  to  shape- 
lessness  in  the  chatter  about  him.  How  may  the  spoken 
word  clarify  itself  in  a  gabble  of  spoken  words?  On  his 
right  Olga  was  saying  to  Reggie, 

"How  does  that  man  do  it  gravely  solemn  always 
with  a  fresh  affair  and  quite  undaunted  when  found  out 
you  heard  about  the  earring? " 

"No,  what  was  that?" 

"Found  by  Mrs.  Frampole  coming  home  from  Syd- 
ney in  Peter's  bed  and  instantly  recognized  the  house- 
maid's and  held  under  Peter's  very  nose  he  calmly  said, 
A  careless  slut,  you  never  know  what  bed  that  girl's  been 
sleeping  in.' " 

Enchanted  by  anecdotal  revelations,  Reggie  splut- 
tered, "God!  Peter:  the  perfect  artist.  We  put  it  to 
him  at  the  Royal  one  night  what  was  the  secret,  and 
Peter  only  said,  'Deeds,  not  words.'  " 

"It's  entirely  a  matter  of  arrangement,"  Laurence 
was  saying.  "There's  Olga,  for  example.  Her  legs  are 
too  short.    I've  added  at  least  three  inches  to  them — " 

"You  you  little  two  by  four  how  dare  you  talk  of 
short  legs,"  exclaimed  Olga. 
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"My  legs  are  the  right  length  because  I  don't  meas- 
ure forty  round  the  hips." 

"Forty — thirty-two  a  lying  wretch — " 

"But  what's  the  secret  for  lengthening  legs?"  asked 
Tarran. 

"You  rearrange  the  sections,  of  course.  Stockings  be- 
low the  knee,  skirts  above  it.  The  higher  the  skirts  go 
up  and  the  lower  the  stockings  come  down  the  longer 
the  leg  gets." 

"And  what  is  the  recipe  for  shortening  legs?"  asked 
Irene. 

"We  never  shorten  legs  \  the  longest  legs  can  be  im- 
proved by  being  lengthened.  Let  me  design  you  a 
costume  to  show  how  it's  done.  In  your  case  it  should 
be  one  of  those  First  Empire  robes  belted  just  under 
the  breasts  and  slit  down  the  legs,  with  a  little  lewd 
bonnet  tilted  over  one  eye." 

"Sounds  attractive." 

"Ravishing.  And  Tarran  can  go  as  a  sans-culotte  to 
give  a  flair  to  your  appearance." 

"Who  are  you  complimenting,  me  or  Irene?" 

"Irene,  of  course.  I  love  violent  contrasts.  With  a 
red  cockade  on  that  blue  mug  of  yours  the  make-up 
would  be  perfect.    Ugly  devil,  isn't  he?" 

"Very,"  said  Irene  smiling. 

"All  right,  I'll  spoil  your  stage  entrance  by  going  as 
a  poultry  farmer."  .  .  . 

Gilbert's  powers  of  attention  withered  under  such 
talk.  He  fiddled  with  knives  and  forks,  pushed  plates 
about,  ate  olives  and  salted  almonds  and  any  other  trifle 
that  looked  least  like  food,  lit  cigarettes  and  let  them  go 
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out  on  his  plate,  appeared  always  about  to  burst  into 
talk  and  was  dammed  up  again  by  chatter. 

They  exasperated  him,  these  people  who  tricked  life 
of  its  need  for  torture.  By  what  superior  cunning  had 
they  acquired  tolerance  for  a  system  under  which  he 
squirmed?  Somewhere  under  their  disarticulated  non- 
sense there  must  exist  the  conviction  of  a  concrete  earth, 
to  be  sought  and  feared.  Not  that  he  really  wished  to 
tear  off  their  masks  and  find  what  real  entity  between 
desire  and  disgust  lurked  there ;  all  he  required  was  the 
flat  surface  of  their  attention  on  which  to  project  his 
own. 

The  dinner  went  on  and  on  and  Gilbert  went  round 
filling  glasses  to  try  and  push  it  on  a  little  faster.  An 
empty  glass  was  the  only  thing  that  abstracted  his  ab- 
straction from  dining.  From  such  a  blank  he  now 
emerged  to  hear  Tarran  saying, 

"Have  you  tried  braising  them  with  raisins,  prunes, 
young  carrots  and  shalots,  a  head  of  garlic  and  of  course 
bacon?" 

"Yes,  but  I  rather  think  I  prefer  them  cooked  in 
cream,  served  with  salsify,"  said  Irene. 

"The  only  really  beastly  way  of  cooking  chicken  is 
with  olive  oil,"  said  Laurence.  "In  my  opinion  the  per- 
fect method  is  to  grill  them — ** 

Gilbert  bit  savagely  at  a  stalk  of  celery  and  demanded 
attention. 

"You  people  are  the  limit.  Not  content  with  eating 
food  you  talk  about  it  too.  A  wretched  subject  of  con- 
versation." 
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"Nonsense,  it's  almost  as  fascinating  as  the  only  other 
fascinating  subject  of  conversation,"  said  Laurence. 

"Oh,  one's  a  decent  lust  and  the  other  isn't." 

"All  lust  is  decent,"  said  Tarran. 

"Guzzling  isn't." 

"Why  not?  Guzzling  absorbs  the  lesser  desires,  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical." 

"Exactly  j  the  belly  is  an  abyss  which  destroys  all 
energy.    The  Greeks  knew  that." 

"Yes,  the  Greeks  built  their  entire  effort  on  indiges- 
tion. They  destroyed  the  stomach  in  order  to  set  up  an 
anxiety  neurosis  about  work." 

"Fat  is — "  began  Gilbert ;  but  Irene  said  smoothly, 
"Gilbert's  dream  is  to  live  on  cheese  and  water  biscuits. 
He  did  live  on  them  once:  for  nearly  three  days." 

" — the  death  of  intellect,  as  you  damn  well  know, 
Tarran,"  said  Gilbert. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Tarran.  "Nothing  like  a  padding 
of  adipose  deposit  to  absorb  pinpricks.  I  look  forward 
to  guzzling  myself  into  a  thoroughly  silly  old  man." 

Gilbert  charged  an  opening  in  the  defences  of  drivel. 
"Look  here,  Tarran,  you  know  that  all  overdone  sensu- 
alities destroy  their  mental  image.  That  explains  why  no 
guzzler  can  have  an  intellect.  The  abstract  noun 
is—" 

"Gilbert  dear,  I  beg  you  to  make  yourself  at  home," 
said  Irene  sweetly. 

Gilbert  swallowed  a  denunciation  of  the  abstract  noun 
and  drowned  it  in  whisky.  As  a  meal,  it  sufficed  him. 
He  went  to  the  sideboard  for  another  bottle.    By  that 
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device  he  reached  the  door  to  the  verandah  and  thereby 
escaped  to  the  library. 


Manuscript,  typescript.  They  were  lying  all  over  the 
large  table.  The  day  had  been  prolific  and  he  had  not 
had  time  to  read  its  spoil.  He  began  to  read,  surprised 
to  find  it  so  good.  Always  at  that  hour  he  found  it 
good  -j  the  mechanical  way  he  poured  out  a  whisky  at 
intervals  and  drank  it  at  a  gulp  accounted  for  that.  This 
system  of  mental  detachment  from  the  act  of  drinking 
kept  him  sober  till  the  accumulated  nips  took  charge  of 
things  and  then  he  got  suddenly  drunk.  At  present  he 
was  in  liquor's  best  stage  of  spurious  mental  clarity. 
Brilliant  ideas  arrived  without  the  labour  of  putting 
them  in  order.     He  began  jotting  notes.  .  .  . 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  he  came  round  the  verandah 
at  high  pressure  and  burst  into  the  large  lounge  room 
where  the  others  were  now  lying  about  in  a  shameless 
state  of  digestion.  Gilbert  abolished  them  by  going 
straight  to  the  gramophone  cabinet  and  sorting  its  rec- 
ords. They  were  in  the  turgid  muddle  only  possible  to 
gramophone  records  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  jazz  was 
much  among  them.  Incessantly  he  had  to  resist  smash- 
ing crooning  infamies  about  Dream  Babies  and  Sum- 
mer Moons.  .  .  . 

He  quested  confirmation  of  an  idea.  Those  library 
jottings  had  compounded  him  into  the  substance  of  his 
novel,  one  of  whose  characters  was  a  musician  who  had 
much  to  say  on  Gilbert's  theory  of  musical  idiom.    Just 
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now  it  was  necessary  to  establish  that  character's  high 
standard  of  intellectual  virtuosity. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Even  Laurence 
was  partially  quiescent.  When  not  fiddling  round 
Irene  he  made  cocktails  for  the  others.  A  succession  of 
these  had  brought  Reggie  to  the  stage  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  a  woman  strange  things  about  oneself.  Olga 
was  wishing  someone  would  suggest  a  dance.  Liquor 
went  to  her  legs  at  once,  giving  them  a  theory  of  per- 
petual motion.  Tarran  and  Irene  were  comfortably 
aggressive.  They  were  discussing  women,  which  is  to 
say,  each  other. 

"Man  may  need  woman  but  he  doesn't  want  her," 
Tarran  was  saying.  "What  he  wants  is  peace  and  the 
charm  of  male  friendship.  To  get  him  woman  has  to 
upset  his  peace  and  get  rid  of  his  friends,  and  I  say  she 
has  lost  the  trick  of  it  today." 

"Why  has  she?" 

"Because  today  marriages  go  bung  almost  before 
they're  begun.  This  is  the  age  of  consciousness  and  con- 
sciousness of  her  job  as  man's  destroyer  is  making 
woman  rush  it  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Last  century  she 
was  really  subtle;  she  convinced  man  that  he  was  her 
destroyer  \  a  ruthless  monster  who  seduced  her.  Natu- 
rally the  craven  came  at  a  grandiose  pose  like  that  and 
she  had  him  at  her  mercy.  Today  she's  got  no  discre- 
tion. She  comes  at  him  with  teeth  and  claws  and  of 
course  he  gallops  back  for  safety  to  booze  and  friend- 
ship." 

"Nonsense!  Women  and  men  are  no  different  today 
than  they've  ever  been.    Nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
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this  talk  of  difference  in  a  business  that  simply  canyt  be 
different." 

"It's  not  the  business  that  changes  but  the  outlook 
on  it." 

"I  don't  see  where  that  affects  it.  If  the  girls  of 
thirty  years  ago  lied  about  everything  and  the  girls  of 
today  blurt  out  everything,  they  both  do  exactly  the 
same  things." 

"Of  course,  there  isn't  anything  else  to  do,"  said 
Laurence.  "I  prefer  the  girls  of  today  because  I  love 
indecent  conversation.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
girls  of  the  nineties  lied  about  the  things  they  did  and 
the  girls  of  today  lie  about  the  things  they  don't  do. 
Why,  I've  known  girls  who  pretended  to  be  accom- 
plished strumpets  who  didn't  know  enough  to  seduce  a 
curate." 

"Exactly,"  said  Tarran,  "the  curse  of  consciousness. 
They've  intellectualized  their  job  and  bungled  it  com- 
pletely." 

"They  have  bunglers  to  deal  with,"  said  Irene. 

"That's  our  system  of  defence.  Oh,  I  approve  of 
the  modern  woman  \  she's  very  easy  to  escape." 

"Escape!  you  mean  she  finds  it  very  easy  to  use  you 
and  get  rid  of  you." 

But  Gilbert  had  now  found  his  record  and  was  fever- 
ishly winding  the  gramophone. 

"Tarran,  listen  to  me  a  moment,"  he  commanded. 
"Taken  as  understood  that  every  conscious  statement  is 
the  reverse  of  the  emotion  from  which  it  springs,  what 
would  you  define  as  a  self-annihilation  image  in  art?" 

Just  at  that  moment  Tarran  was  maturing  a  retort 
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on  the  tolerant  malice  of  Irene's  eye.  He  recalled  him- 
self to  a  proper  sense  of  after-dinner  imbecility  and  lay 
back  in  his  chair. 

"Say  it  again,"  he  requested  Gilbert. 

Gilbert  did  so,  with  careful  attention  to  the  clarity  of 
diction.    With  equal  lucidity,  Tarran  answered  him. 

"I  should  say  that  a  self-annihilation  image  was  an 
image  which  annihilated  self." 

"Be  damned:  this  is  a  serious  problem.  I  want  to 
get  at  the  principle  by  which  a  creator  turns  on  his  own 
constructed  imagery  and  tries  to  destroy  it.  They  all  do 
that  in  the  end,  as  the  effect  of  disgust  for  life.  Take 
Beethoven's  last  sonatas  and  quartets:  Shakespeare's 
bitch  of  an  Imogen:  Wagner's  Parsifal —  It's  done  by 
inverting  the  image  of  joy — or  lust,  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

"Now  listen  to  this,  from  Parsifal.  It's  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  quest  of  the  Grail,  mark  that.  Keep  that  in 
mind  and  listen.    Listen,  you  people!" 

He  set  the  disc  revolving  and  plunged  at  a  chair  in  a 
cataleptic  pose,  for  fear  he  should  miss  a  single  modula- 
tion of  the  work.  The  others  stared  vacantly,  except 
Irene,  who  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle  resignation.  Tar- 
ran and  Reggie  reached  for  glasses. 

Listening  to  the  slow  gathering  of  murky  sounds, 
Gilbert  had  a  sensation  of  terror.  Out  of  such  tonal 
despair  something  horrible  must  emerge  j  something  that 
was  grovelling  in  that  black  abyss,  suspending  the  ear 
on  fear. 

Something  horrible  did  emerge;  a  vast  bulk  heaving 
itself  up  on  giant  muscles  against  a  dull  red  eternity. 
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Up  up  it  strove  on  a  mounting  blare  of  brass,  and  now 
one  saw  its  face;  a  tortured  God,  riven  by  fury  and  des- 
pair. Monstrous,  that  crescendo  of  hatred — curse  upon 
curse,  screamed  with  bared  teeth  against  those  other 
monstrous  gods,  the  Happy  Ones,  who  decree  that  a 
dream  of  love  must  wake  to  a  reality  of  hate.  .  .  . 

Irene's  eyes  remained  tolerantly  on  Tarran,  too 
indolent  to  express  intolerance  for  a  trivial  war  of  per- 
sonalities. Under  cover  of  that  terrific  crescendo,  she 
said,  "The  truth  is  that  all  this  modern  nonsense  about 
woman  seducing  poor  bewildered  man  is  your  absurd 
male  conceit.  It  might  occur  to  you  that  we  dislike  an 
intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  our  lives  as  much  as  you  do." 

Tarran  did  not  quite  get  that.  He  leaned  across  to 
say  "What!  you  dislike  my  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of 
your  life?" 

"No  no  NO.  I  said  that  a  woman  was  just  as  anxious 
to  protect  her  privacy  from  disturbance  as  you  are." 

"All  right:  I  agree.    Your  privacy  ensures  mine." 

"Oh,  yours  is  quite  safe  from  me.  Do  you  want  a 
certificate  to  that  effect?" 

"Hang  it,  I  was  speaking  generally — " 

Irene  was  annoyed  by  a  confusion  of  ineptitudes  and 
Tarran  flustered  by  them.  Leaning  over  her  he  had 
breathed  the  delicate  aroma  of  her  body,  moulded  by 
her  silver  frock  into  a  plastic  exposure  of  full  breasts 
and  weighted  thighs.  Safe  from  Irene — or  incapable 
of  danger  from  her  .  .  .  ? 

Across  the  room  Reggie  was  saying  to  Olga,  "That's 
me:  mad.    Get  a  fixed  idea  over  a  girl — can't  sleep  at 
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night  thinking  about  her.  Dotty.  Curse  of  it  is,  plenty 
other  girls.    Why  one  girl  suddenly?" 

"Oh  obvious  enough  you  can't  get  her  marvellous  en- 
trancing but  not  let  out  at  night." 

"Wrong  there.  Marvellous  and  all  that,  but  because 
I'm  like  that  j  dotty.    Can't  get  her  out  of  me  head." 

"If  not  her  another  girl  and  oh  my  god  that  wretched 
music  yelling  screaming — " 

But  Gilbert's  dying  God  had  uttered  his  last  curse 
in  a  shattering  blast  of  brass  and  crashed  back  to  the 
abyss:  down — down — down.  Light  faded  from  eter- 
nity j  in  the  murk  one  heard  a  last  sinking  wail  of 
despair. 

Bemused  by  an  uprush  of  black  imagery,  Gilbert 
raised  a  blank  face  and  stared  at  the  others.  There  he 
discovered  a  frightful  thing;  they  were  all  talking. 
Talking!  A  colossal  confession  of  arrogance.  He  rose, 
and  there  was  that  about  him  which  enforced  attention 
on  an  outrage. 

"You  never  listened,"  he  said. 

"Eh!  What?"  said  Tarran,  forced  to  swivel  attention 
from  Irene's  modulations.  He  sat  back,  saying 
peevishly,  "Oh,  damn  it,  Gilbert,  I've  told  you  often 
enough  that  music  means  nothing  to  me." 

"Rubbish !  You've  got  an  intellect ;  what's  the  use  of 
hiding  behind  infantile  excuses  of  that  sort?  I  tell  you 
that  you  heard  the  most  terrible  utterance  ever  made 
on  earth  and  you  did — not — listen." 

"But  we  didn't  want  to,"  explained  Laurence. 

"It  might  occur  to  you,  Gilbert,  that  music  of  that 
sort  is  not  exactly  amusing,"  said  Irene. 
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"Amusing!"  echoed  Gilbert,  aghast. 

"It  sounded  like  hell  to  me,"  confessed  Reggie. 

"It  is  hell j  isn't  that  worth  listening  to?"  exclaimed 
Gilbert.  He  marked  them  one  by  one  with  gloom,  fix- 
ing on  Tarran  as  an  expedient  for  rejecting  the  others. 
"Look  here,  Tarran,  you  can't  deny  a  reaction  to  form 
without  denying  an  objective  in  life,  and  if  you  haven't 
got  an  objective  you're  either  an  idiot  or  you're  im- 
potent." 

Tarran  forgot  the  resources  of  drivel  to  reject  that 
with  some  annoyance.    "Rot! "  he  said  impatiently. 

"I  say  that  either  you  are  human  rubbish  or  you  react 
to  form." 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"Admit  that,  and  you  admit  that  there  is  a  fixed  point 
where  your  universe  begins." 

"But  I  haven't  got  a  universe.  I  don't  want  one;  it's 
an  overrated  possession." 

"I  beg  you  to  treat  the  universe  respectfully  -y  Gil- 
bert is  responsible  for  it,"  said  Irene. 

Gilbert  almost  succumbed  in  the  posture  of  a  punc- 
tured husband.  "Piffling  with  serious  values  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  inferiority  mongering,"  he  said  at 
Tarran. 

"Do  you  always  go  on  like  this?"  inquired  Laurence 
of  Gilbert. 

"Always,"  said  Irene  to  Laurence. 

"How  frightful,"  said  Laurence  to  Irene. 

Gilbert  had  had  enough  of  this  rot.  He  grasped  a 
bottle,  not  to  hit  Laurence  with,  but  to  demand  at  large, 
"What'll  you  drink?" 
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"A  brandy  crust,"  said  Laurence. 

There  was  some  delay  over  ringing  for  lemons  and 
sugar,  and  Laurence  disputed  the  mixing  of  ingredients 
with  Gilbert,  who  wished  to  get  the  company  their 
drinks  in  a  hurry,  which  was  not  permitted  in  a  matter  of 
pure  artistry,  and  Laurence  served  round  the  glasses 
only  when  frosted  to  his  satisfaction. 

"God!  that's  good,"  said  Reggie,  sampling  his. 

"A  dance  before  too  late  with  Gilbert  gabbling," 
whispered  Olga,  nudging  him  at  the  gramophone.  But 
Gilbert's  need  for  a  spiritual  release  was  more  pressing 
than  hers. 

"Now  look  here,  you  people!" 

Irene  closed  her  eyes,  Tarran  slopped,  Reggie 
blinked,  Olga  bumped.  Laurence  alone  obliged  with 
a  stare  of  incomprehension. 

"This  is  a  serious  matter  5  it's  damned  interesting 
too,"  said  Gilbert.  Irene  opened  her  eyes  to  say  "A 
cigarette,  please,"  and  was  supplied  with  one,  and  closed 
her  eyes  again. 

"Interesting,"  said  Gilbert  firmly.  "The  relation  of 
form  to  emotion.  Music  supplies  a  direct  key,  because 
its  definition  of  emotion  is  the  most  concrete  of  the  arts. 
Obviously,  we  must  relate  the  sound  image  to  its  word 
equivalent — " 

"Obviously,"  agreed  Laurence. 

" — the  word  to  its  form  image — " 

"This  sort  of  thing,"  said  Laurence.  He  skipped  to 
the  piano  and  played  a  tempestuous  passage  of  scales, 
sounded  two  notes,  tremoloed,  and  thumped  a  chord. 
"You  get  that,  of  course,"  he  said  to  Gilbert. 
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"Play  it  again,"  said  Gilbert,  frowning.  Laurence 
obliged,  elaborating  his  theme.  Gilbert  listened  sus- 
piciously} it  sounded  like  nothing  that  could  be  ade- 
quately related  from  noise  to  sound.  There  is  that 
nuisance  at  times  about  the  concrete  image  in  music.  .  .  . 

"Well,  it  might  be  a  realistic  impression  of,  say, 
rage,"  admitted  Gilbert  grudgingly. 

"Wrong  j  it  represents  the  last  thoughts  of  a  dying 
goldfish." 

Laurence  played,  announcing  motives.  "Tinkle 
tinkle:  glass  bowl.  One  two  three,  one  two  three: 
round  and  round  the  bowl.  Plomp!  memory  of  ponds. 
Thump!  deep  ponds.  Tremolo:  running  water. 
Tinkle  tinkle:  glass  bowl — " 

"Whose  is  it?"  demanded  Gilbert. 

"Mine,"  said  Laurence. 

Gilbert  gritted  his  teeth  and  dashed  for  the  whisky. 
Irene  laughed  at  a  pleasant  conceit,  amusing  to  all. 
Olga's  legs  could  bear  these  fooleries  no  longer  j  she 
thrust  Reggie  at  the  gramophone,  encouraged  by  a  nod 
from  Irene.  The  gramophone  exploded  a  crackling  up- 
roar which  floated  Reggie  and  Olga  off  like  flotsam  on  a 
burst  dam  of  sound.  Laurence  reached  Irene  first  and 
circled  her  away  from  Tarran's  arm.  With  a  tortured 
scowl  at  the  gramophone,  Gilbert  dragged  Tarran  to 
the  verandah,  exclaiming,  "Hell  to  the  people's  ear- 
drums ;  come  away  from  that  obscene  noise." 

"But  I  like  it.    And  I  want  to  dance — " 

"Don't  be  an  eternal  fool." 

Potent  with  indignation,  Gilbert  thrust  him  round 
the  verandah  to  the  library,  banging  its  doors  on  the 
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pursuit  of  jazz,  which  sank  to  a  distant  mumble.  .  .  . 

Tarran  stood  resentfully  a  moment,  because  of  Irene's 
pleased  smile  over  Laurence's  shoulder  at  his  capture 
by  Gilbert.  A  confusion  of  motives  for  resentment 
suddenly  displaced  it  for  relief.  This  large  quiet  room 
lined  with  books  and  with  no  women  in  it  restored  him 
to  a  rational  male  world.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and 
stretched  himself  at  length  in  a  comfortable  chair. 

But  Gilbert  was  distrait,  and  stood  scowling  at  noth- 
ing, and  rumpling  his  hair.  The  MS.  on  his  table  in- 
truded on  his  scowl  and  was  dismissed  with  a  gesture 
of  distaste.  That  went  elsewhere,  to  sum  up  the  night's 
exasperations  at  their  source. 

"You  must  admit,  Tarran,  that  women  are  bitches." 

This  slogan  from  Hipslop's  war  with  life  roused 
Tarran  to  reject  it.  "Well,  man's  a  bitchmonger  and 
deserves  them." 

"All  the  same,  no  man  will  do  his  damndest  to  pin- 
prick a  woman's  dignity  and  make  a  fool  of  her  before 
others.  All  women  do  that  to  a  man:  I  mean,  all 
wives  do." 

"Well,  man  retorts  in  art.  Look  at  your  own 
novels." 

"That's  different  j  the  world  of  ideas  leaves  personal 
dignity  intact.  Only  morons  are  offended  by  an  outlook 
in  books.  But  women!  You  know  dam'  well  that  the 
only  type  of  man  they  tolerate  is  an  epicene  little  runt 
like  Laurence  there." 

"That's  only  freedom  from  sex  antagonism;  Lau- 
rence is  on  their  side.  Anyway,  damn  your  world  of 
ideas.    Women  preserve  the  world  of  action." 
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"Action!  What  significance  can  action  have  without 
its  mental  image?" 

"Oh,  blast  significance.  The  only  world  worth  living 
in  is  that  of  humour,  booze  and  easy  sleep." 

"You've  got  a  wilfully  defaced  intellect." 

"Well,  it's  my  intellect;  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  it." 

"You're  a  liar,  you  can't." 

"You're  an  evangelist,  and  that's  the  lowest  factor  of 
intelligence.    The  dirty  truth  is  you  want  to  save  souls." 

Gilbert  gave  a  howl.  "I  want  a  world  to  live  in. 
Can  you  understand  that?" 

"You  want  an  audience  on  which  to  exploit  your 
ideas,  you  mean." 

These  insults  belied  an  accent  of  humour;  both  Tar- 
ran  and  Gilbert  resented  each  other  equally  just  then. 
That  faint  din  of  jazz  from  the  front  room  might  have 
supplied  them  with  an  excuse  for  it  which  neither  would 
have  accepted — Tarran  because  he  feared  to  find  an 
emotional  earth  and  Gilbert  because  he  couldn't  find  it. 

"The  truth  is—" 

Gilbert  put  that  aside  for  the  moment  while  he  placed 
whisky  and  soda  and  cigarettes  between  them.  Each 
drank.  That  nobbier  absorbed  the  lees  of  sobriety  in  Gil- 
bert and  he  began  to  get  drunk. 

"The  truth  is,  Tarran,  you're  a  depressing  bastard." 

"And  you  aren't." 

"Not  talking  social  attitude.    Pose.    Pose  of  drivel." 

"Pose!  I'm  sick  of  that  word.  What  you're  accusing 
me  of  is  not  posing;  not  playing  up  to  your  pose.  You 
want  me  to  bolster  up  your  scepticism  of  a  serious  value 
in  work  by  taking  you  seriously." 
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"Bastard,"  was  all  Gilbert  said  to  that.  His  style 
had  acquired  a  Roman  brevity  which  dispensed  with 
the  smaller  parts  of  speech. 

"You're  an  ego  maniac;  like  God,  you  want  the 
earth  to  be  made  in  your  own  image,  and  you'll  end  up 
in  the  same  asylum,  believing  it  is." 

"Bastard.  Defaced  intellect.  Dam'  fool.  Escape 
yourself — rot." 

"Escape!"  Tarran  almost  let  out  Gilbert's  howl. 
"I've  found  myself.  After  years  of  fatuous  disruption 
and  muddling  about  with  the  vague  theory  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  something,  I've  arrived  at 
doing  something.  That  is,  I  know  what  I  want  out  of 
life  and  how  to  get  it.  I've  got  rid  of  impatience.  I've 
got  rid  of  the  blasted  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  to- 
morrow. I've  arrived  at  the  logic  of  a  tolerable  world. 
I've  .  .  ." 

On  a  theme  that  vindicated  his  rationality,  sincerity, 
and  security,  Tarran  swept  on  over  Gilbert's  efforts  to 
intrude  opinion  and  get  a  word  in  on  his  own  account. 
Sprawled  in  a  chair,  he  kept  interjecting,  "Dam'  China- 
man. Mudfish.  Logic  suicide.  .  .  ."  From  where 
he  lay  he  could  reach  the  whisky  without  rising,  which 
helped  to  mitigate  the  agony  of  listening. 

As  suddenly,  it  was  not  to  be  endured  a  moment 
longer.  He  rose,  commanding  silence.  "All  wrong," 
he  said.  "Displace  intellectual  dynamic;  go  bung.  In- 
stance constructive  principle  the  novel.    One  moment." 

He  reached  for  his  MS.  Tarran  rose  peremptorily, 
commanding  Gilbert  to  earth.  "I  refuse  to  be  read  to; 
literary  style  is  hell." 
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"One  moment." 
"Damned  if  I  will." 

He  went  suddenly  through  the  doors,  leaving  Gilbert 
posed  autocratically  over  his  MS. 


Jazz  had  ceased.  Tarran  came  round  to  the  front 
verandah  to  find  Olga  and  Reggie  leaning  on  the  balus- 
trade, talking  into  the  soft  night.  It  was  no  longer 
dark  j  a  radiance  and  a  silver  edge  of  light  beyond  the 
ranges  showed  that  the  moon  was  rising.  Absorbed  in 
exchanges  of  a  serious-minded  nature,  they  failed  to 
note  Tarran's  passage. 

In  the  front  room,  another  peaceful  grouping.  Irene 
reclined  on  a  couch  with  Laurence  posed  about  her, 
making  little  adjustments  of  her  hair,  or  trying  on  her 
rings  to  appraise  her  fingers,  the  while  he  practised  be- 
sotted gazing  and  prattled  of  her  wonder,  and  of  styles 
and  dress  material,  and  other  kindred  matters.  Irene 
seemed  to  purr  contentedly.  .  .  . 

Tarran  strode  to  the  table  and  swished  himself  a 
glass  of  whisky  and  soda  with  an  affectation  of  annoy- 
ance which  was  also  genuine. 

"Do  your  duty,"  he  said  to  Irene.  "I've  had  to  sup- 
port your  refusal  to  let  Gilbert  entertain  himself  here." 

"Gilbert  has  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  a  guest," 
murmured  Irene. 

Tarran  swerved  allegiance  to  Gilbert  there,  for  no  ap- 
preciable reason. 

"I  sympathize  with  Gilbert;  all  I  object  to  is  having 
to  listen  to  him.    What  he  wants  is  an  audience  whom 
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he  won't  want  to  talk  to.     At  least,  not  all  the  time. 
It's  a  woman's  job.    He  needs  a  disturbing  love  affair." 

"Have  you  been  diagnosing  his  complaint  for  him?" 

"No." 

"Perhaps  Gilbert  has." 


"No,  you  have." 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  he  has  to  keep  on  talking  like  blazes  not  to  dis- 
cover that  you  are  sticking  pins  in  him." 

Irene's  raised  eyebrows  dismissed  a  rudeness.  Lau- 
rence stared  at  Tarran  over  his  diversion  of  holding  one 
of  Irene's  hands  and  trailing  out  the  length  of  its  smooth 
lax  fingers. 
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"How  intimately  you  two  quarrel,"  he  said. 

"Rot,"  said  Tarran. 

For  lack  of  an  effective  retort  he  strode  to  the  table 
and  dashed  an  abortive  swizzle  of  gas  into  his  glass 
from  an  empty  syphon, 

"That  limp  of  yours  is  put  on.  I  notice  that  when 
you're  angry  you  forget  to  do  it,"  said  Laurence. 

Tarran  drank  that  whisky  neat,  otherwise  he  must 
have  thrown  it  at  Laurence.  Fortunately,  Gilbert  ar- 
rived back  at  that  moment. 

He  came  into  the  room  with  a  blank  eye  and  a  vacu- 
ous frown  and  the  slight  irregularity  of  step  required  to 
balance  the  tremendous  preoccupations  of  alcohol.  The 
intimacy  of  Laurence  and  Irene  on  the  couch  failed  to 
intrude  on  this  fine  abstraction.  He  studied  it  calmly, 
but  as  a  triviality  unworthy  of  comment  from  the  grand 
aloofness  of  booze.  Booze,  perhaps,  allowed  him  to  re- 
verse this  detachment  a  little  unexpectedly. 

"Off  that  couch,"  he  commanded  Laurence. 

"Why?"  asked  Laurence. 

"Because  you're  a — tadpole,"  said  Gilbert,  pausing 
at  an  exact  classification  of  Laurence.  He  came  across  in 
a  business-like  way  to  rectify  a  wrong  grouping  of  him  as 
a  species,  and  Laurence  at  once  clung  to  Irene  and 
kicked  Gilbert. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Gilbert,"  said  Irene  sharply. 

Gilbert  was  too  busy  with  Laurence  just  then  for  a 
discussion  of  motives.  The  equilibrium  of  the  group 
was  no  affair  of  his,  and  Irene,  clutched  by  Laurence, 
was  pulled  off  the  couch  with  the  crude  bump  that 
landed  Laurence  on  the  floor  beside  her. 
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Irene  rose,  but  with  ineffective  hauteur.  Her  fury 
almost  equalled  Laurence's. 

"Gilbert,  you  perfect  as-s-s-s-s!"  she  exclaimed,  re- 
coiling from  the  vicious  sibilance  of  her  s's. 

"You're  worse  than  that:  you're  a  vulgar  uxorious 
wowser,"  shouted  Laurence. 

"Tadpole,"  said  Gilbert  briefly. 

Irene  found  Tarran's  grin  so  intolerable  that  she 
refused  to  see  it. 

Iced  all  over  under  her  silver  frock  she  moved  aus- 
terely to  the  verandah  and  disappeared. 

Laurence  rose,  investigating  a  disgrace  done  to  his 
shirt  front.  "I  might  have  known  I  was  in  for  a  pot- 
house brawl  after  my  last  experience  of  you,"  he  said 
fiercely,  but  Gilbert  dismissed  opinion  by  a  tadpole  on 
an  autocrat. 

"Superiority  inadequate  reproof  piffling  foolery,"  he 
said. 

"I'm  not  sure  whether  you  aren't  an  exposure  in  re- 
pressed lust  as  well  as  a  suburbanite." 

"Reverse  common  acceptance  of  term  arrive  defini- 
tion," announced  Gilbert.  "Vulgarity — thing  not  done 
everybody.  All  great  art  vulgar.  Dealing  crude 
gesture  life  not  vulgar.    Merely  necessary." 

"Damn  it,  look  what  you've  done  to  my  collar." 

"Pooh!  Collar.    Buy  another." 

With  a  fine  effect  of  regal  dismissal,  Gilbert  tossed 
Laurence  a  few  half-crowns.  In  a  rage  Laurence 
snatched  them  up  and  threw  them  into  the  garden. 

"Good,"  said  Gilbert,  strangely  appeased  by  this  act. 
"What'll  you  drink — tadpole?" 
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Tarran  edged  his  way  to  the  door  and  dodged  out- 
side. He  found  Irene  at  the  far  end  of  the  verandah, 
leaning  on  the  balustrade,  and  frostily  unaware  of  his 
arrival.  The  moon  had  floated  up  over  the  ranges  and 
draped  her  in  liquid  silver  against  the  black  velvet 
shadows  of  the  climbing  roses.  Obviously,  her  mood 
was  unapproachable  to  anything  disgustingly  labelled 
man. 

Tarran's  defence  against  rejection  by  her  arrived  as 
mockery.  "Don't  be  annoyed  with  Gilbert,  Irene,"  he 
said.  "As  a  novelist,  he  must  work  up  a  little  good  ma- 
terial now  and  then." 

Irene  failed  to  hear  him,  though  he  leaned  on  the 
balustrade  beside  her,  elbow  to  elbow. 

"I  honestly  don't  think  it  was  a  retort  on  your  perfect 
poise,  bumping  you  off  the  couch  like  that.  A  slight 
abruptness  of  style,  perhaps,  purely  experimental." 

Irene  tried  to  repress  the  glitter  of  her  eye,  but  Tar- 
ran's  face  was  too  close  to  her  exasperations  and  she 
slapped  it.  On  the  recoil  Tarran  grabbed  her  by  the 
arms,  exclaiming  "Now  say  you  didn't  ask  for  it." 

That  was  a  kiss;  a  kiss  of  concussion,  by  the  violence 
with  which  Irene  rejected  it.  She  did  not  try  to  with- 
draw her  lips,  but  to  push  his  back  by  them.  A  test  of 
muscular  endurance — 

And  then  it  was  not.  Startled,  Tarran  found  his 
lips  retained  by  the  gentlest  pressure,  slight  as  an  in- 
drawn breath.  It  held  them  face  to  face,  suspended  on 
anticlimax,  unable  to  catch  up  with  the  swift  logic  of  the 
senses.    Bereft  of  resolution,  Tarran's  arms  went  round 
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Irene  and  held  her;  she  inclined  her  body's  weight  on 
his. 

That  kiss  dammed  up  speech  but  released  turmoil  in 
Tarran.  The  basic  alarm  of  his  being  rushed  to  demand 
an  instant  decision  on  action  to  follow.  But  no  one  ever 
flurried  the  senses  into  action  by  commanding  itj  an 
alarm  there  entails  its  own  defeat.  .  .  . 

Just  round  the  corner  of  the  verandah  Olga  and 
Reggie  stared  at  a  performance  which  brought  their 
muddle  to  focus  too,  while  adding  the  embarrassment 
of  being  detected  as  Peeping  Toms.  Reggie  was  very 
uncertain;  just  then  Olga  evaded  classification  in  that 
ruled  ledger  of  his  either  as  a  girl  or  a  married  woman. 
But  she  was  distractingly  charming  in  that  black  and 
gold  frock  which  turned  her  bare  arms  and  shoulders 
to  a  substance  of  moonlight.  Something  had  to  be  done 
about  it,  and  he  slid  a  gingerly  arm  round  her  waist. 
Instantly  Olga  grabbed  his  hand  to  snatch  it  off.  In- 
stead, she  held  it,  while  recoiling  her  body  from  his. 
That  conflict  of  two  impulses  confused  Reggie,  hold- 
ing Olga  by  Olga's  hold  on  him.  .  .  . 

In  the  front  room  Gilbert  and  Laurence  could  be 
heard  aggressively  contesting  anything  the  other  said. 
When  pressing  a  point  strongly  they  shouted.  Em- 
phasis in  liquor  is  not  by  inflection  but  by  noise.  Lau- 
rence had  the  best  of  it  there,  by  virtue  of  a  shrill  voice 
and  a  coherent  syntax.  Stenographically  handicapped, 
Gilbert  seemed  to  be  dictating  telegrams. 

"Investigate  motive  reverse  subconscious,"  he  was 
heard  announcing.     "Call  Tarran.    Put  case  Tarran." 

That  woke  up  Tarran  to  demand  a  decision  from 
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himself,  if  not  Irene.  Hoarse  with  emotion  he  whis- 
pered, "Come  away  from  here,  Irene,  come  into  the 
garden." 

Irene  resisted  the  pull  of  his  arm,  but  came.  At  the 
corner  they  were  both  arrested  by  the  abrupt  movement 
which  separated  Olga  and  Reggie.  All  stood,  con- 
fused for  initiative  in  a  sudden  reshuffling  of  emotion. 
Gilbert  appeared  in  the  doorway,  majestically  swaying. 
At  once,  all  four  resigned  initiative  to  mechanism. 
Perhaps  with  relief.  Irene  and  Olga  abolished  a  pre- 
tence that  initiative  had  anything  to  do  with  a  trifling 
interlude  of  taking  the  air  on  a  verandah.  Magnifi- 
cently aloft  on  an  intellectual  pinnacle  of  booze,  Gil- 
bert addressed  them. 

"Basis  essential  relation  man  woman.  Attraction  in- 
compashability  temperment.  Aggression  prime  stimu- 
lus possession.    Tarran  oblige  opinion." 

"I  won't  j  damn  your  conundrums,  Gilbert." 

Tarran  fidgeted  at  the  steps,  hanging  between  flight 
and  initiative.  Irene  refused  to  endorse  either.  She 
had  returned  to  her  indolent  rejection  of  conflict  by  per- 
sonality, depending  the  whole  thing  on  him.  But  Tar- 
ran found  it  impossible  to  support  his  indecision  on 
another  fatuous  interval  in  the  front  room,  and  with  an 
abrupt  "Good  night,"  at  nobody,  ran  down  the  steps. 

"Not  going,"  shouted  Gilbert  in  alarm.  But  Tarran 
was  gone.  Gilbert  turned  to  discover  Olga  signalling 
at  Laurence  and  commanded  instantly,  "Not  going." 

"We  must." 

"Tadpole  not  going." 
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"I  am  j  you're  a  disgusting  host.  I  hope  Irene  sends 
you  back  to  Siam  at  once." 

Reggie  had  found  his  hat  and  was  trying  to  find  out 
from  Olga's  eyes  where  to  place  her  in  his  ledger,  but 
the  status  of  married  woman  had  descended  on  her,  and 
she  only  gave  him  a  brief  nod.  From  the  drive  he 
could  hear  her  bullying  Laurence  across  the  garden. 

These  dispersals  left  Gilbert  stranded.  He  found  a 
chair  and  fell  into  it,  as  into  an  abyss.  The  sudden 
cessation  of  talk  was  death  to  him.  Irene  stopped  be- 
fore a  mirror,  studying  her  face,  which  still  granted 
nothing  to  initiative,  or  against  it.  There  was  a  slight 
mark  on  her  upper  lip  ;  the  stamp  of  lips  in  conflict.  .  .  . 

Without  a  glance  at  the  moribund  Gilbert  she  went 
upstairs,  where  her  pretty  maid  waited  to  put  her  to 
bed. 


Chapter  Thirteen 


A  CONVICTION  of  ignominy  has  no  privacy  5  its 
subject  is  also  the  exasperated  audience  of  his  own 
disgraces.  .  .  . 

Even  the  smug  security  of  Tarran's  back  verandah 
was  demolished  by  the  very  act  of  hiding  from  detection 
there.  For  three  days  he  had  not  so  much  as  stepped 
from  it  to  his  own  back  yard. 

The  yard  could  be  overlooked  from  the  Treadwater 
upper  windows.  From  the  side  window  of  his  own 
house  he  could  glimpse  a  section  of  the  Treadwater  gar- 
den and  verandah.  At  intervals  he  did  that  all  day, 
save  when  ignominy  burst  him  out  of  the  house  to  the 
Royal  Hotel.  Even  that  bolt-hole  failed  him;  wher- 
ever he  went,  his  inspection  of  a  poltroon  went  too. 

His  predicament  was  that  he  had  exploded  a  posture 
of  lover  on  Irene  and  fled  from  its  rewards.  Or  from 
an  awful  anticlimax  that  might  defeat  them.  That 
monstrous  Doubt  magnified  the  desirability  of  Irene 
on  a  ratio  that  made  a  failure  to  attain  her  quite  insup- 
portable. He  leaped  from  a  red  hot  seat  to  hiss  ex- 
pletives and  kick  an  unspeakable  image  of  himself  when- 
ever he  thought  about  such  an  exposure,  and  he  thought 
about  nothing  else.  No  industry  of  poultry  farming 
could  bear  such  a  state  of  mind.    A  ghastly  taunt  to  dis- 
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cover  that  incubators  were  the  symbols  of  a  universe  me- 
chanically in  rut.  .  .  . 

And  now,  having  stayed  three  days  away  from  Irene, 
what  possible  excuse  was  left  for  a  return  to  her?  A 
forensic  defence  of  his  predicament?  Better  its  ulti- 
mate disgraces  than  such  a  pusillanimous  exhibition. 
Even  so,  how  was  he  to  present  himself  for  experiment 
after  this  wretched  exhibition  of  funk? — no  woman 
could  forgive  such  an  insult  to  her  dignity.  .  .  . 

He  went  to  the  side  window  for  another  look,  which 
required  him  to  stand  on  a  table  and  peer  through  a  slat 
of  the  blind.  Gilbert  had  erected  a  striped  canvas  sun- 
shade on  the  upper  terrace,  under  which  he  sat  with  a 
typewriter  and  a  bottle  of  whisky,  nipping  and  tapping. 
Possibly  he  was  testing  discomfort  on  a  theory  of  style, 
by  the  way  he  was  kept  also  slapping  at  flies.  Laurence 
appeared  and  disappeared  about  the  verandah,  wearing 
a  charming  neglige  of  white  flannels  and  a  silk  sports 
shirt.  Since  the  dinner  party  he  appeared  to  be  living 
on  the  premises.  Gilbert's  brief  alcoholic  effort  to  re- 
sist handing  his  property  over  to  Laurence  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  necessity  of  having  an  audience  on  the 
premises  for  his  MS. 

Irene  appeared  on  the  verandah  to  idle  there  with 
Laurence.  Life  as  usual.  Twice  they  had  gone  down 
the  river  in  the  launch,  Laurence  steering  and  Irene  in 
repose  on  the  cushions.  Tarran  had  bolted  for  the 
kitchen  to  peer  down  at  them,  but  Irene  did  not  even 
glance  up  as  they  passed  his  garden.  .  .  . 

He  returned  to  the  verandah  and  slumped  into  a  deck 
chair,  suddenly  done  up.    Half  a  dozen  mystery  novels 
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had  been  hurled  at  the  trellis  and  now  lay  about  the 
verandah,  gaping  vacuous  leaves  at  him.  Mystery, 
forsooth,  in  this  transparent  exposure  of  a  poltroon  to 
the  million  prying  eyes  of  space. 

From  behind  the  wash-house  came  the  intermittent 
crack  of  Woster's  pea  rifle  and  betimes  the  plonk  of 
broken  glass,  hailed  by  loud  applause.  Tarran's  nerves 
snatched  at  a  febrile  excuse  for  annoyance  and  he 
shouted,  "What  the  blazes  are  you  potting  at  there?" 

"Bottles,"  shouted  Woster. 

"Stop  it  and  get  on  with  those  fowls  for  the  Royal." 

Woster  could  be  heard  commanding  his  court  of 
junior  murderers  to  the  wash-house,  which  was  close 
enough  to  press  on  Tarran  the  terms  by  which  courtiers 
hold  their  state,  when  that  is  required  to  pluck  fowls 
on  a  very  involved  system  of  pea  rifle  cartridge  cur- 
rency. 

"I  tell  you  Woster  ses  the  winner  gets  two  in  and  I 
knocked  two  outer  three  so  that's  four  yous  two  owes 
me." 

"What  about  that  one  I  gave  you  the  day  we  sighted 
Bidger's  dog,  and  I  gave  Stink  here  one  for  that  sightin' 
shot  at  a  parrot,  so  that  makes  two  yous  two  owes  me." 

"Dogs  don't  count  in  for  bottles  nor  parrots  don't 
either." 

"They  do." 

"They  don't." 

"Hey,  Woster,  ain't  dogs  and  parrots  outer  the  cham- 
pionship rules  for  firin'  at  bottles?" 

"Get  on  with  them  fowls ;  you're  two  out  for  missin* 
that  cat,"  said  Woster  sternly.     Hoots  of  derision  af- 
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firmed  this  official  remonstrance.  "Yer  missed  that  cat. 
Never  seen  such  a  miss.  Yer  missed  the  dead  easiest 
sightin'  cat  of  the  world." 

"So'd  you  if  you  had  a  sore  knee." 

"Would  I?  What  about  me  knockin'  that  spadger 
the  very  day  me  old  man  stuck  a  red  hot  bottle  on  me 
boil." 

"Boils  ain't  up  to  sore  knees  for  puttin'  you  off  dead 
level  sigh  tin'  at  cats." 

"They  are.  Boils'll  make  you  miss  cats  worse'n  any- 
thing." 

"They  won't." 

"They  will.  Hey,  Woster,  ain't  fallin'  off  cowsheds 
on  yer  knee  worse'n  boils  for  missin'  cats?" 

"What'd  I  tell  yer  about  throwin'  them  breast  fea- 
thers about?"  denounced  Woster.  "Put  'em  in  a  bag, 
can't  yer.  Ain't  I  told  you  often  enough  feathers  is  a 
by-product  in  poultry  farmin'?" 

These  signals  of  royal  displeasure  restored  the  pre- 
carious art  of  courtier  to  industrious  sounds  of  plucking. 

"I  bet  Woster  knows  more  about  fowls  than  anybody 
because  I  got  mine  in  a  bucket,  ain't  I,  Woster?" 

"I  bet  Woster's  the  champion  cat  shot  of  the  world." 

"I  bet  he  could  shoot  a  million  lions  easy." 

"He  couldn't  a  million." 

"He  could." 

"He  couldn't." 

"Prove  it." 

"Because  there  ain't  a  million  lions  'cept  in  circuses." 

"Well,  he  could  shoot  them  if  he  wanted  to." 

"He  couldn't  'less  he  was  run  in." 
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"Hey,  Woster,  couldn't  you  shoot  lions  'less  you  was 
run  in?" 

"Where's  your  readin'?"  said  Woster  sternly, 
"There  ain't  no  lions  in  this  country." 

This  rebuke  wrought  great  mirth  on  those  not  re- 
buked. "Yer  think  there's  lions  in  this  country,"  they 
shrilled,  making  such  a  fuss  over  the  exposure  of  a  wit- 
ling that  he  was  forced  to  the  device  of  bellowing  down 
opposition  by  insult.  "Whose  Uncle  Henry  was  chased 
by  Sam  Bodgers  in  his  shirt?"  he  bawled. 

The  din  over  this  exploded  scandal  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  Woster  roaring,  "Pull  them  feathers  clean  or 
the  hunt's  off — " 

Tarran  leaped  from  his  chair  and  stamped  through 
the  house  and  crashed  the  door  behind  him.  That  futile 
retort  on  his  exasperations  used  up  a  release  from  them, 
and  he  slapped  his  skull,  asking  it  for  God's  sake  to  shut 
up  its  racket  and  give  him  a  moment's  peace.  Peace! 
beer  was  the  only  expedient  left  him — " 

But  half-way  across  the  road  he  turned  to  inspect  the 
Treadwater  front  garden,  discover  no  one  there,  and 
hurry  on  past  it  to  the  Cornet  house.  Olga  was  alone  in 
the  front  room,  and  he  came  to  the  point  of  one  inde- 
cision at  once.    "Am  I  taking  you  to  the  dance  tonight?" 

"No  need  Laurence  being  here  besides  you're  taking 
Freda." 

"Who  said  I  was?" 

"You  did." 

"Damn  it,  I  asked  her  to  go  but  she  refused  to  decide 
and — To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't  seen  her  for  five 
days  and  I  don't  know  what  she  intends  to  do  about  it." 
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"Why  not  find  out,  she'll  come  of  course  if  you  in- 
sist." 

Tarran  vacillated,  lost  the  thread  of  his  thoughts, 
and  gave  his  head  a  vicious  slap  to  recall  them,  which 
only  slapped  annoyance  out  of  it.  "No,  I  won't.  I 
gave  Freda  every  chance  to  come.  How  the  devil  can  I 
wet  nurse  her  into  entertaining  herself?  No,  I  won't  go 
myself  j  that'll  settle  it." 

Olga  hummed,  discreetly  overlooking  a  singular  ef- 
fect of  disturbance  in  Tarran  over  a  trifle  of  affairs.  He 
had  forgotten  her  as  the  audience  of  a  kiss  staged  by 
moonlight,  and  stared  vaguely  at  her  from  another  re- 
lapse into  muddle,  repeating,  "No,  I  won't  go.  No. 
On  the  whole,  no.    No,  I'm  damned  if  I'll  go." 

Just  there  Olga  dismissed  these  variations  of  de- 
cision played  on  a  motive  of  decision,  because  Andrew 
had  come  in.  At  the  sight  of  Tarran  a  film  of  urbanity 
passed  over  the  look  of  icy  reserve  prepared  for  Olga. 
All  three  were  at  once  so  free  from  reservations  in  the 
air  that  the  moment  was  distinctly  embarrassed. 

"Better  stay  to  lunch,  now  you're  here,"  said  An- 
drew, and  Tarran,  who  wished  to  escape,  said  "Thanks," 
in  a  hearty  manner,  and  stayed. 

"Where's  Laurence?"  asked  Andrew. 

"Treadwater's  of  course  lives  there  now." 

These  exchanges  were  addressed  to  an  unseen  identity 
midway  between  Andrew  and  Olga.  At  the  table  Tar- 
ran was  pressed  into  its  service  as  the  family  friend  offi- 
ciating as  the  family  skeleton.  Olga  was  responsible  for 
rattling  its  bones  by  the  flustered  way  she  kept  pressing 
him  to  change  his  mind  about  going  to  that  dance.  Thus 
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was  Andrew  kept  in  a  state  of  glaciation  by  reference  to 
that  abhorrent  function.  While  it  was  referred  to  An- 
drew would  never  refer  to  it,  and  Olga  intended  that  it 
should  be  subject  matter  excluded  from  his  vocabu- 
lary— at  least  till  it  was  over.  Finesse  was  required  to 
keep  him  assured  that  she  went  to  it  with  his  full  ap- 
proval, and  it  was  a  relief  to  get  him  out  of  the  house 
with  Tarran.  Now  she  had  only  to  keep  him  iced  over 
during  the  brief  interlude  of  dressing  that  evening. 

At  Tarran's  gate  Andrew  paused,  and  a  hint  of  brick 
dust  permeated  his  tan. 

"You  are  not,  then,  going  to  that  dance,"  he  said. 

"No." 

"No?" 

"No." 

"I — "  Andrew  just  managed  to  twist  "wish  you 
were"  into  "I  thought  you  were." 

"Too  much  trouble,"  said  Tarran.  Andrew  nodded 
agreement  over  a  passing  trifle  and  walked  on. 

But  he  was  tormented.  His  state  of  mind  demanded 
torment.  He  grasped  avidly  at  any  excuse  for  it.  Now 
Olga  would  go  to  that  dance  without  the  partial  damper 
of  inspection  by  Tarran.  Tarran  should  have  gone  with 
her  -j  he  had  counted  on  Tarran.  Damn  Tarran,  damn 
Olga,  damn  that  dance. 

That  dance!  that  helPs  brothel  of  lewd  images.  A 
marvellous  debauch  he  made  of  it,  stalking  urbanely 
through  the  town  and  passing  a  fair  good  day  with  peo- 
ple in  its  streets.  Damn  them,  too,  for  the  misbegotten 
begetters  of  that  dance.  He  squandered  on  them  the 
fantasy  of  a  defeated  libertine,  and  their  dance  would 
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have  blest  him  for  such  licentious  pranks.  The  English 
language  was  at  his  disposal  and  he  did  the  best  he  could 
for  them  with  it.  They  benefited  by  an  excess  of  spleen 
designed  to  reach  Olga  by  ricochet.  She  insisted  on 
going  to  that  dance  and  the  dance  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  nuisance  was  that  it  lacked  conviction  as  a  motive 
for  self-laceration.  One  probed  a  habit  of  going  to 
dances  in  vain  for  the  crash  of  sentiment  on  a  ruined 
ideal  of  marriage.  There  must  be  some  black  treachery 
at  work  to  explain  the  state  of  funk  and  fury  that  pos- 
sessed his  mind  j  only  cuckoldry,  tragic  and  ridiculous, 
could  justly  retort  on  the  self-disgust  that  arrived  at 
consciousness  in  the  guise  of  jealousy. 

For  of  course  Andrew  knew  his  futility  as  a  lover  so 
well  that  he  never  faced  it  for  an  instant.  If  the  shame- 
ful knowledge  tried  to  get  at  him,  he  plastered  it  deep 
under  the  stucco  image  of  his  integrity  as  a  husband. 
This  shop-worn  device  convicted  Olga  of  all  that  he 
was  not,  and  exposed  her  as  a  malignant.  She  had 
thrown  his  mind  into  incessant  disorder  and  muddled 
his  special  faculty  as  a  master  of  cog-wheels.  For  a  year 
he  had  not  looked  at  his  plans  for  improved  machine 
parts. 

That  was  an  exhilarating  discovery.  He  had  forgot- 
ten about  them,  in  fact,  but  they  arrived  now  most  help- 
fully to  signalize  the  debacle  of  a  career.  He  was  a 
worse  engineer  for  being  married ;  he  had  degraded  a 
perfection  in  cog-wheels  to  buy  food  and  clothes  and 
housing  for  a  fly-by-night  pair  of  legs  that  for  ever 
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threatened  to  dance  him  into  a  harlequinade  of  dis- 
graces. 

He  arrived  at  the  dredge  that  afternoon  striding 
across  the  crisp  heated  gravel  and  viciously  pleased 
when  a  quartz  fragment  crunched  beneath  his  boot  heel. 
Masculine  ruthlessness  at  bay:  a  worse  engineer  for 
being  married.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  key  chant  of  his  exasperation.  He 
strode  from  engine  house  to  platform,  up  to  the  skids 
that  carried  the  straining  devices,  down  to  the  pit,  where 
loosened  masses  of  earth  and  gravel  were  constantly 
toppling  down  under  the  battering  jet  of  water 5  exe- 
crating in  the  private  madhouse  of  an  engineer  its 
malignant  inmate,  an  engineer's  wife. 

Fortunately,  the  slurry  pipe  burst  just  then  and  it 
was  necessary  to  fit  a  new  section.  Andrew  spent  a  fine 
greasy  rusty  clay-spattered  afternoon  with  his  slaves  of 
the  machine,  swinging  the  heavy  iron  tubes  into  place 
and  adjusting  them.  By  six  o'clock  all  was  running 
smoothly  again,  and  he  enjoyed  a  peaceful  interlude  in 
the  engine  room,  to  a  lullaby  uproar  of  dynamos,  geared 
wheels  and  the  thunderous  rattle  of  the  pumping  plant. 

To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten 
Olga  in  the  spiritual  release  of  toil,  and  was  suddenly 
aware  of  the  wanton  intrusion  of  sex  on  the  rational 
world  of  cog-wheels.  Out  of  all  that  turmoil  of  desire, 
what  was  gained?  A  chattering  voice  and  a  pair  of 
girl's  legs;  a  fleeting  illusion  of  lust  for  a  reality  in 
petty  annoyance.  He  saw  so  clearly  the  trick  played 
by  desire  on  our  conception  of  its  rewards  that  he  arrived 
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in  a  breath  at  Olga's  real  significance.  She  did  not 
matter. 

Of  course,  there  it  was.  She  did  not  matter.  No 
woman  mattered.  The  only  thing  that  mattered  was 
to  keep  intact  the  peace  of  mind  of  one  man,  Andrew 
Cornet,  and  protect  his  special  faculty,  the  machine. 

Marvellously  reassuring,  he  found  that  simple  dis- 
covery. Life  was  again  restored  to  sanity,  running 
smoothly  on  like  a  perfectly  geared  wheel.  Such  was 
the  benevolence  of  mind  he  experienced  in  a  relief  from 
exasperation  that  he  extended  a  little  of  it  to  Olga.  He 
was  all  wrong  about  her.  She  was  the  simplest  of 
creatures  5  an  infant  adult  who  needed  a  children's  party 
at  intervals  to  keep  her  expectant  and  happy.  And  even 
if  she  did  get  those  freaking  legs  of  hers  involved  with 
other  legs,  what  matter? 

What  matter?  No  matter.  He  said  it  firmly.  For 
one  thing,  he  would  not  know  about  it,  and  not  known 
of  it  was  non-existent.  She  was  not  malignant  in  herself 
but  only  in  his  fatuous  power  to  extract  self-torment 
from  her.  Disposed  of  as  a  simpleton  who  did  not  mat- 
ter, her  antics  could  be  treated  with  tolerance.  He  had 
practised  urbanity  as  a  protective  armour  and  now  he 
really  felt  it.  In  its  best  spirit  he  would  dismiss  her  that 
night  to  her  children's  party  and  spend  it  himself  over 
his  plans. 

He  strode  home,  very  pleased  with  himself.  A  con- 
ception of  balanced  rationality  dignified  life  again.  It 
was  past  seven  when  he  arrived  and  dinner  was  over, 
but  Minnie  had  a  service  of  covered  dishes  waiting  for 
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him.  That  also  imaged  the  carefree  ideal  of  the  male, 
attended  only  by  a  docile  and  capable  servant. 

Olga  was  in  her  bedroom  and  Laurence  in  his  across 
the  landing.  Through  oblique  doors  he  saw  them  in 
dishabille,  busy  at  their  toilets,  and  tolerance  for  a 
world  of  juveniles  was  confirmed  in  him. 

He  had  a  bath  and  changed  his  clothes  in  the  verandah 
dressing  room,  kindly  refraining  from  pressing  atten- 
tion on  Olga's  occupation.  They  were  still  at  it  when, 
with  the  dining  room  table  cleared,  he  spread  out  his 
portfolio  of  plans. 

Lovely  they  were  in  his  eyes,  on  their  spotless  sheets 
of  Whatman's  paper,  ruled  and  compassed  in  India  ink, 
with  their  scale  of  measurements  graduated  to  the  in- 
finitesimal divisions  of  an  ivory  foot  rule.  Already  his 
mind  was  busy  with  the  concept  of  their  functioning  in 
brass  and  iron,  and  kept  only  a  pleasant  strand  of  atten- 
tion to  the  chatter  now  going  on  upstairs,  where  Lau- 
rence was  making  an  exacting  survey  of  Olga's  toilet. 
The  childish  high-pitched  note  of  her  voice,  with  its 
throaty  twitter  of  excitement,  was  very  reassuring  to 
Andrew's  ears.    An  infant  adult.  .  .  . 

Now  they  were  coming  downstairs  in  a  fine  frothing 
rustle  of  silk,  and  Andrew  leaned  back,  compass  in  hand, 
with  a  not  unpleasing  sense  of  the  picture  he  presented 
of  an  engrossed  engineer  disturbed  by  a  passing  frivolity. 
His  glance  at  Olga,  cloaked  to  the  ankles,  was  so  un- 
affectedly gracious  that  she  was  all  at  sea  in  a  moment 
trying  to  account  for  it.  She  had  composed  a  face  that 
would  be  unaware  of  the  snaky  glitter  of  his  eye,  but  its 
affability  reduced  her  make-up  to  consternation. 
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"G-going,  Andrew,"  she  said  in  a  voice  pitched  sud- 
denly to  breathlessness. 

"Eh,  yes,  of  course.  Enjoy  yourself,  I  hope.  Good 
night,"  said  Andrew. 

Olga  could  only  account  for  some  strange  duplicity  be- 
hind this  complacent  dismissal  and  stood  staring.  Lau- 
rence, looking  like  a  seraph  blown  to  earth  disguised  as 
a  pierrot,  assisted  with  a  stare  idealized  by  cosmetics.  If 
Andrew  had  any  doubts  left  about  the  innocence  of  chil- 
dren's parties,  that  stare  would  have  settled  them. 

"Show  him  your  costume,"  said  the  hypnotist  to  Olga. 

"Pooh!  Andrew  can't  be  bothered  time  we  went," 
protested  Olga. 

She  had  intended  to  retort  that  costume  on  Andrew's 
glacial  calm  at  the  last  moment,  but  his  benignity  frus- 
trated the  act  of  justice. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Andrew,  reassuring  her. 

"Of  course,"  said  Laurence,  twitching  her  cloak  off. 

"L-Laurence  designed  it,"  said  Olga  with  a  gasp. 

It  was  too  late  to  fub  that  costume  off  on  Laurence. 
Andrew's  expression  remained  urbane,  but  as  if  a  species 
of  rigor  mortis  had  fixed  it  so  for  ever.  But  no  com- 
mand of  spirit  could  stop  his  eye  from  going  as  dead  as 
a  dead  fish.  If  he  saw  Olga  at  all  it  was  by  a  super- 
human conquest  of  abhorrence.  .  .  . 

Her  costume  began  at  the  feet  with  gold  shoes  and 
black  silk  socks.  Then  nothing  at  all  happened  till 
something  that  frenzied  lyricism  might  have  called  a 
skirt  fluffed  out  capriciously  about  her  thighs.  In- 
stantly an  impassioned  curiosity  demanded  to  know  on 
what  system  the  legs  terminated  in  it.    Above  it,  a  black 
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slip  of  silk  just  managed  to  reach  her  nipples.  A  black 
and  gold  ruff  cut  her  off  at  the  neck.  On  her  silver  hair 
was  a  devilish  little  Folly's  cap,  jaunty  with  gold  pom- 


pons. All  that  went  between  these  matters  was  a  mad- 
dening confection  of  Olga,  commanding  the  eye  to  de- 
sire it,  arms  to  possess  it,  hands  to  explore  it,  lips  to 
adore  it. 

Behind  his  mask,  Andrew  was  sick  with  hate  for  it. 

He  averted  his  eyes  quickly  back  to  his  plans.    Olga 
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snatched  on  her  cloak.  Under  its  cover  she  was  in- 
stantly self-possessed,  practically  bullying  Laurence  out 
of  the  house.  "We  won't  be  late,  Andrew,"  she  called 
back  falsely. 

Andrew  remained  for  a  long  time  staring  at  his  plans, 
but  all  he  saw  of  their  cog-wheels  were  so  many  sec- 
tions of  a  vile  delicious  detestable  adorable  girl's  body. 

So  that  was  how  it  was  done,  eh?  A  glimpse  of  legs 
and  arms  and  eyes  brilliant  with  cosmetics  of  desire,  and 
the  whole  concrete  world  of  the  male  blown  to  a  wisp 
of  smoke.  No  escape.  One  was  condemned  to  go  on 
craving  for  that  painted  body  5  never  sure  of  possessing 
it  j  never  secure  from  its  threat  of  dispossession.  Threat 
and  suspense ;  on  those  terms  we  achieve  desire.  No 
escape  from  it — none. 

Andrew  rose;  it  was  impossible  to  sit  still  in  hell. 
His  madhouse  scattered  the  rational  world  of  cog- 
wheels for  ever.  Let  it  go  and  be  damned  to  it.  Care- 
fully and  methodically  he  rolled  up  his  plans,  flattened 
them  out,  dropped  them  and  trod  on  them.  The  stiff 
paper  made  expiring  efforts  to  uncurl  but  he  trod  it  flat. 
Take  that  for  the  misbegotten  emblem  of  his  self-re- 
spect. Then  he  reached  for  the  whisky  bottle.  It  was 
empty.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Andrew  did  a  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  thing.  He  hurled  the  bottle  at 
the  mantelshelf,  scattering  glass  and  porcelain  with  a 
demoniacal  explosion.  In  the  kitchen  Minnie  leaped 
from  her  chair  and  stood  aghast. 

In  a  brief  interval  she  heard  Andrew's  measured 
tread  reach  the  front  door,  which  was  opened  and  banged 
shut.    Finality. 


Chapter  Fourteen 


FEVERISHLY  patrolling  his  garden,  Tarran  saw 
Andrew  stalk  past  a  road  lamp  and  turn  the  corner 
towards  the  town,  walking  with  the  immaculate  pre- 
cision of  a  machine.  Seething  with  his  own  disgraces, 
Tarran  ejected  a  share  of  them  at  Andrew j  another 
wretched  male  puppet  whose  strings  were  jerked  by  a 
woman.    He  had  strings  to  jerk,  damn  him.  .  .  . 

By  eight  o'clock  Tarran  could  endure  the  ignomini- 
ous spectacle  of  himself  no  longer,  and  made  off  down 
the  back  premises  with  the  haste  of  a  man  who  has  not 
a  second  to  spare,  and  hissing  expletives  at  obstacles 
in  the  dark.  By  the  river  path  he  reached  the  Tread- 
water  garden,  where  he  shut  off  speed  for  the  approach 
by  stealth.  He  wore  a  white  linen  suit,  and  light  from 
the  front  room  made  the  upper  terrace  dimly  luminous, 
and  he  crouched  from  shrub  to  shrub,  trying  to  see  into 
the  room  and  avoid  detection  from  it.  The  side  veran- 
dah pillars  were  edged  with  light  from  the  library, 
Gilbert's  habitat.  .  .  . 

Somebody  laughed  at  Tarran's  elbow  and  he  leaped 
like  a  landed  trout.  It  came  from  the  swing  lounge, 
this  laugh,  and  the  laugh  came  from  Irene,  who  was 
lying  at  ease  there,  watching  his  ignoble  antics.  A  pol- 
troon can  do  nothing  right. 
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"You!"  exclaimed  Tarran,  enraged. 

"Gilbert's  in  the  library,"  said  Irene  pleasantly. 

"Damn  Gilbert!" 

He  stood,  aghast  to  discover  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  his  presence  there.  Irene's  dress  was 
dark,  and  he  could  catch  only  a  hint  of  bare  arms  and 
shoulders  against  the  obscurity  of  the  lounge,  while 
he  was  exposed  out  there  to  a  full  length  inspection 
by  malice. 

"Look  here,"  he  said. 

Irene  looked  at  this  invitation  to  inspect  a  poltroon, 
but  nothing  arrived  from  it.  Tarran  walked  away, 
kicked  at  nothing,  and  returned. 

"Look  here—" 

Above  them  the  library  door  opened  and  Gilbert 
appeared  against  a  blur  of  light.  He  came  to  the 
balustrade  and  listened,  as  for  a  blessed  dispensation  of 
voices.  Tarran  reached  hurriedly  into  the  lounge  for 
Irene's  arm  and  drew  her  out  of  it.  She  came,  as 
humouring  a  whim  for  her  own  diversion,  and  Tarran 
led  her  softly  through  the  shrubbery  and  out  on  the 
river  path.  The  boathouse  was  out  of  voice  range  from 
the  house,  and  there  he  stopped.  With  a  groan  that 
confessed  defeat,  he  put  his  arms  round  Irene. 

"I've  been  running  away  from  you  for  three  days 
and  can't  move  a  step,"  he  said. 

At  leisure,  Irene  unwound  his  arms.  "I  haven't 
been  running  away  from  you,"  she  said.  "Why  have 
you  been  running  away  from  me?" 

"From — the  terrifying  disaster  of  falling  in  love 
with  you,  of  course." 
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"I  give  you  full  permission  not  to  love  me." 

"Damn  it,  I  can't  take  it." 

He  groaned  again  j  her  face  in  the  starlight  was  ex- 
quisite. The  scent  of  her  toilet  reached  him,  telling 
him  that  her  hair  and  skin  had  subtler  odours  still. 
He  could  still  feel  the  full  contour  of  her  arm  moulded 
on  his  fingers,  and  backed  a  step  for  fear  of  taking 
hold  of  her  again.  His  senses  wished  to  make  a  fool 
of  his  alarms  and  his  alarms  wished  to  protect  them- 
selves from  his  senses.  No  role  was  left  him  but  to 
play  the  fool  in  words. 

"Be  strong,  Irene,  and  spare  me.  Kick  me  out  at 
once  and  be  done  with  me." 

"This  is  a  strange  request ;  what  am  I  to  kick  you 
out  for?" 

"What  innocence.  Do  you  think  I  can  kiss  you  and 
let  it  go  at  that?" 

"Oh,  is  that  what  all  the  fuss  is  about?  Kiss  me 
again." 

She  moved  closer,  making  a  calm  offering  of  her 
lips  to  his.  Tarran  gave  his  faculties  to  confusion  5  the 
test  must  now  be  made.  If  Irene  had  gone  to  the  very 
core  of  his  alarms  she  could  not  have  confirmed  them 
more  effectively.  .  .  . 

He  kissed  her;  a  futile  performance.  Her  lips  re- 
mained insultingly  indifferent  to  his  and  he  thrust  her 
off,  snatching  at  a  defence  of  rage. 

"That's  a  bitch's  trick,  Irene — " 

"I  only  wanted  to  assure  you  that  you  were  quite 
safe  from  me." 
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"You  prove  it  by  making  a  ruthless  assault  on  me." 
"Oh,  put  it  that  way,  if  you  like." 
They  stared  closely  at  each  other  in  the  dim  light, 
striving  to  mark  hostility  and  record  it.     But  Tarran's 
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anger  was  a  pretence  \  Irene's  was  genuine.  She  ema- 
nated complete  scorn  for  him. 

"There  was  really  no  need  for  you  to  run  away  to 
discover  that  there  was  nothing  to  run  from." 

"Oh,  go  on ;  rub  it  in." 
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"You  deserve  it,  for  putting  up  placards  of  'Hands 
off'  like  a  terrified  spinster." 

"Damn  it,  that's  not  true;  I  never  thought  of  it  till 
I  kissed  you." 

"Yes,  that  was  your  male  innocence.  I  thought  my 
placard  was  plain  enough  to  reassure  you." 

"Yours?  What  was  on  it?  'Respectable  married 
woman,'  'Gilbert's  wife' — " 

"Rubbish!  I  mean  that  I'm  quite  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are  and  don't  intend  to  disturb  them. 
Casual  love  affairs  don't  work.  I  tried  to  tell  you  that 
when  you  were  so  busy  assuring  me  that  it  was  no  use 
making  an  assault  on  your  virtue." 

"Oh,  hell!" 

Tarran  slapped  his  skull,  offering  himself  to  Irene 
as  a  spectacle  of  helplessness.  As  a  spectacle,  he  failed 
to  interest  her.  Tarran  peered  close  into  her  face  5  it 
was  composed,  and  told  him  that  she  had  no  use  for 
him  whatever.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  gave  up 
histrionics  and  said  earnestly,  "You  don't  mean  this, 
Irene." 

"I  do." 

"I  believe  you  do." 

Tarran's  tone  was  extremely  depressed.  He  was 
depressed.  And  under  that  was  an  indecent  admission 
of  relief.  He  had  escaped  a  physiological  exposure  by 
making  a  confession  of  intellectual  impotence.  He  was 
damned  to  safety.  .  .  . 

Irene  made  those  little  movements  at  the  hair  and 
dress  which  prelude  a  woman's  departure.  They  pre- 
sented Tarran  with  a  devastating  discovery  that  she 
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was  the  most  desirable  thing  on  earth  and  that  he  had 
lost  her  and  a  perfect  love  affair.  .  .  . 

From  along  the  river  path  came  sounds  of  a  stealthy- 
approach.  Because  of  that  effect  of  stealth  Tarran 
grabbed  Irene's  arm  and  pulled  her  across  to  the  boat- 
house.  Gilbert  sometimes  used  that  path  to  visit  him, 
but  why  arrive  by  stealth? 

On  the  river  front  of  the  landing  stage  there  was 
just  room  for  two  to  stand  screened  by  the  boathouse. 
Irene  had  murmured  a  pettish  rejection  of  a  need  to 
hide,  but  hid.  Tarran  had  also  forgotten  that  there 
was  now  nothing  to  hide  from.  With  Irene  held  close 
to  him  he  waited  for  that  shuffle  of  feet  to  pass.  It 
reached  the  boathouse  where  a  scuffle,  a  thump  and  an 
outcry  allowed  Tarran  to  identify  it. 

"Leggo  the  gun." 

"Willi?" 

"Y'will." 

"I  won't.  Hey,  Woster,  don't  it  prove  I  get  first 
shot  for  beatin'  this  stinkin'  skite  by  half  a  fowl." 

"Hold  yer  noise,"  commanded  Woster.  "Ain't  I 
ordered  silence  on  the  march?  What  d'yer  mean, 
scarin'  the  game  away." 

"Well,  make  Stinky  Woolens  leggo  sneakin'  my 
shot." 

"Just  to  settle  both  of  yer  I'll  have  first  shot  meself," 
said  Woster  sternly.  To  mutterings  of  rebellion  and 
some  clouting  of  heads  this  ruling  was  enforced,  and 
the  order  of  the  hunt  announced  by  Woster. 

"Understand  me.  Flyin'  foxes  ain't  doo  till  the 
moon's  up.    Cats  requires  winders  to  ketch  the  light  in 
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their  eye.  Consequence  is  we  works  up  Cornet's  lane 
till  we  gets  a  bee  line  on  their  back  winder.  There's  a 
old  Tom  up  there  has  got  me  into  trouble  once  already 
and  I'm  goin'  to  do  for  him.    Forward." 

The  hunt  shuffled  on  out  of  hearing,  but  neither 
Tarran  nor  Irene  moved.  Her  head  was  thrown 
slackly  back  over  Tarran's  arm;  his  lips  were  pressed 
to  her  throat.  .  .  . 

The  magic  of  silence  and  a  prolonged  embrace  had 
done  its  job  for  them.  Murmurs  of  protest  died  in  the 
silver  column  of  Irene's  throat,  which  Tarran  was  kiss- 
ing with  the  fervour  of  a  devotee  who  has  found  God. 
No  need  to  tell  a  woman  lies  when  you  can  kiss  her 
like  that:  when  you  can  kiss  her  like  that  you  are  re- 
prieved from  lies.  Tarran  was  alight  with  exultation. 
A  release  from  the  threat  of  initiative  had  restored  it 
to  him;  that  sort  of  thing  adjusts  itself  when  there  is 
no  need  to  adjust  it.  .  .  . 

His  hand  went  out  to  the  launch's  painter  and  drew 
the  boat  to  the  landing  stage.  Irene  released  a  long 
breath  and  turned  her  dark-lidded  eyes  to  stare  intently 
into  his,  questioning  them  for  her  own  rejection  of  a 
casual  love  affair.  But  Tarran's  eyes  assured  her  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  worth  having  on  earth.  Without  a 
word  both  dipped  under  the  launch's  awning  and 
vanished  there. 


Chapter  Fifteen 


ANDREW  arrived  at  the  Royal  Hotel  by  the  back 
L  way  in  order  to  avoid  the  Town  Hall,  which  was 
next  door  to  it.  An  arch  of  electrics  had  turned  this 
resort  of  aldermen  into  a  temple  of  carnival,  and  fancy 
costumes  made  brilliant  colour  splashes  in  the  dun- 
coloured  mob  of  townspeople  grouped  about  the  en- 
trance. A  certain  key  of  badinage  among  them  marked 
this  day  festive,  for  Quittagong  Races  always  brought 
the  country  people  in  for  miles  to  make  a  night  of  it 
too.  Cars  were  parked  before  the  Town  Hall,  but 
those  who  brought  their  own  drink  preferred  the  darker 
side  street,  where  they  could  slip  out  for  a  nip  between 
dances. 

A  hullabaloo  of  jazz  swept  Andrew  in  at  the  side 
door  of  the  Royal  and  even  there  tagged  its  blanketed 
din  to  the  madhouse  going  on  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 
He  had  thrust  it  fiercely  out  of  sight  under  an  exterior 
so  imperturbable  as  to  arrive  at  a  species  of  suspended 
animation.  No  one  could  associate  that  magnificent 
calm  with  the  disgraces  of  a  husband  whose  bare  sec- 
tions of  wife  were  being  flaunted  at  the  lewd  inspection 
of  Quittagong. 

The  bar  was  alight  and  crowded.  On  a  night  like 
this  it  plied  trade  with  a  frank  disregard  for  the  moron's 
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edict  that  sought  to  frustrate  man's  best  resources 
against  the  boredom  of  evening.  The  Quittagong 
police  were  sensible  fellows  and  only  enforced  ob- 
noxious laws  on  the  obscure  denizens  of  their  diocese. 
They  fined  an  occasional  small  pub  for  selling  liquor 
after  hours,  but  Danny  Turnbull  of  the  Royal  kept 
what  hours  he  pleased,  provided  he  shut  the  front  doors 
and  made  a  parade  of  drawn  blinds  in  the  windows. 

Danny  himself  was  behind  the  bar,  and  Andrew  dis- 
covered this  in  the  light  of  a  calamity.  He  had  not 
thought  of  Monica  till  that  moment,  but  now  he  knew 
that  her  absence  was  the  last  act  of  malice  in  a  conspiracy 
that  makes  one  woman  the  only  possible  antidote  for  the 
poison  injected  by  another.  She  was  at  that  dance,  of 
course,  eternal  curses  on  it.  Edged  up  in  the  most  pri- 
vate corner  of  the  bar  he  prepared  with  cold  precision 
to  get  drunk. 

A  few  other  quiet  earnest  drinkers  were  there,  but 
the  bar  was  kept  noisy  and  busy  by  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  costumes  through  the  back  entrance  which  gave 
also  on  the  Town  Hall  courtyard.  Old  Danny  panted 
dolorously,  mopping  his  bald  head  with  a  bar  towel  and 
constantly  forgetting  orders,  so  greatly  he  desired  sur- 
cease of  lugging  his  belly  about  on  a  hot  night. 

The  costumes  usually  demanded  flasks  and  fled  back 
to  their  girls,  but  a  group  of  three  remained,  and  there 
was  expostulation  among  them  for  so  remaining.  This 
was  because  one  of  them  refused  to  leave  the  bar,  and 
Andrew,  in  a  mirror,  discovered  the  malcontent  to  be 
Reggie  Leaver,  in  the  costume  of  a  yellow  and  scarlet 
harlequin. 
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A  faint  shudder  of  exclusion  at  that  group  passed 
through  Andrew's  backbone.  Reggie's  costume  of 
Harlequin  was  instantly  admitted  to  his  madhouse  as 
the  lewd  attendant  to  a  black  and  gold  Folly  with  bare 
legs.  The  perverse  logic  of  jealousy  insisted  on  the 
connection  because  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it; 
guilt  must  be  deep  to  be  so  hidden. 

Reggie's  expression  just  then  might  have  exorcised 
even  Andrew's  madhouse.  It  was  dark  with  gloom. 
Hilda  had  not  been  allowed  to  attend  the  race  and  he 
had  won  it.  This  was  to  carry  the  compensation  theory 
of  a  penalty  for  life's  rewards  too  far,  for  without  Hilda 
to  view  his  triumph,  his  life  was  ruined,  and  his  friends, 
it  seemed,  were  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  an 
existence  now  permanently  depleted  of  joy.  One  was  a 
turnip-headed  youth  in  a  misfitting  full  dress  suit 
garnished  with  red  socks  and  a  lavender  tinted  shirt 
front  and  at  intervals  he  took  a  bag  of  brandy  balls  from 
his  pocket  and  crunched  one  with  leisurely  disdain.  The 
other  friend  was  designed  to  look  like  a  mad  swagman, 
and  looked  like  one.  He  was  encumbered  with  an 
enormous  swag,  tucker  bag,  water  bag  and  billy  can, 
and  he  endured  besides  the  horrid  discomfort  of  a  hat 
bobbed  with  dangling  corks  and  a  cravat  of  horsehair 
whiskers ;  heroic  panoply  for  a  night  of  light  diversion. 

"What's  bitten  you?"  he  was  demanding  of  Reggie. 
"Your  horse  wins,  you're  fifty  quid  to  the  good,  and  you 
won't  dance.  Are  you  a  sport  or  are  you  a  nark  or  are 
you  out  for  the  night  or  are  you  not?" 

"I'm  out  to  get  inked,"  said  the  misanthrope. 

"Well,  but  you  can  get  inked  in  reason  dancing." 
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"To  hell  with  dancing." 

The  turnip-topped  one  reproved  this.  "You've  got 
to  admit  that  dancing's  one  of  the  accomplishments  of 
a  gentleman,"  he  said. 

From  this  it  seemed  that  his  dress  suit  was  not  a  satire 
on  gentility,  but  a  serious  contribution  to  it.  All  Reggie 
said  to  him  was,  "Will  you  stop  crunching  those  blasted 
sweets." 

"You're  cantankerous,"  said  the  swagman,  giving 
him  up,  "something's  bitten  you." 

The  exponent  of  gentility  flapped  a  yard  of  yellow 
silk  handkerchief  at  his  deboshed  trousers  with  the  flour- 
ish that  removes  a  speck  from  an  immaculate  fabric. 

"Can't  keep  wimmen  waiting  like  this,"  he  said. 
"Man's  got  to  be  punctilious  to  a  fault.  That's  how  I 
catch  'em.    Watch  me." 

He  went,  condescending  to  a  brandy  ball.  The  swag- 
man up-ended  himself,  having  a  tendency  to  sag  under 
his  many  burdens. 

"Are  you  coming  or  are  you  not?"  he  demanded. 

"No." 

"Well,  I  am.     I'm  out  to  make  things  hum." 

He  lurched  forth  on  this  gallant  proposal,  stagger- 
ing a  little  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  his  swag. 

Reggie  ordered  another  drink  and  sagged  on  the 
bar  over  it,  extorting  drama  from  a  renunciation  of 
joy.  Andrew  remained  in  his  corner  and  assumed  to 
read  a  newspaper,  which  he  kept  between  himself  and 
Reggie.  Jealousy  ordained  secrecy  here,  but  the  shames 
of  a  lurking  husband  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.     Fortunately,  the  bombilation  of  jazz  was  too 
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much  for  Reggie's  legs.  He  kept  it  at  bay  for  the  space 
of  that  drink  only  and  then  allowed  it  to  lure  out 
grudgingly  by  the  back  way. 

Andrew  saw  him  go  with  hatred  and  relief.  Perhaps 
relief  would  have  been  rescinded  if  he  had  seen  the 
transposition  from  gloom  to  joy  with  which  Reggie 
identified  a  black  and  gold  Folly  swept  into  his  midriff 
by  Laurence. 

"God!     What  a  peach,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Take  her,  quick,"  said  Laurence,  and  darted  after 
an  Early  Victorian  costume  already  in  attendance  by  a 
pirate  and  a  wild  man  from  Borneo. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Olga  sharply. 

"Who?" 

"That  skinny  dark  girl  in  the  muslin  crinoline;  the 
one  Laurence  is  grabbing  hold  of." 

"Oh,  that's  only  Monica." 

"Monica  who?" 

"Monica  Thrip,  the  barmaid  at  the  Royal." 

Olga's  metallic  stare  caught  Monica's  blue-lidded 
gaze,  and  straightway  Monica's  eyes  forgot  to  plead  a 
boon  of  tenderness  from  life.  They  were  quite 
expressionless  as  she  slithered  down  the  room  in 
Laurence's  arms,  while  Olga  haughtily  rejected  a 
casual  girl's  inspection  of  a  married  woman,  though  her 
vertical  skirt  a  little  misfitted  reproof  at  Monica's  chaste 
crinoline.  But  Reggie  was  insisting  on  her  attention. 
"You  look  glorious^  absolutely  marvellous,"  he  was  re- 
peating. 

His  eyes  were  alight,  brilliant,  childishly  happy. 
Life  was  a  wonderful  thing,  squandering  on  him  the 
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delight  of  Olga's  dazzling  shoulders.  For  an  instant, 
delight  and  alarm  ran  a  pink  flush  under  her  skin  5  in 
those  avid  pools  of  Reggie's  eyes  she  was  a  naked  bather, 
floundering  out  of  depth.  An  image  of  other  eyes  was 
thrust  on  her$  Andrew's:  glacial  with  repudiation  of 
that  body  that  Reggie  was  adoring.  Who  was  the  real 
lover  in  this  war  of  love  and  hate?   .  .  . 

An  uprush  of  anger  released  her  from  that  impos- 
sible conundrum,  because  its  pin  point  of  revelation  saw 
life  ruined  and  perfected  in  a  breath.  When  life  is 
ruined  one  must  smash  it  to  recreate  it.  "Damn 
Andrew  j  a  cold  stick."  A  divine  but  wordless  wisdom 
thrust  feminine  logic  aside  there  for  the  simpler  truth 
that  nothing  is  worth  the  loss  of  a  night's  happiness. 
Her  bare  back  slipped  into  the  curve  of  Reggie's  silk 
clothed  arm  3  she  felt  his  muscles  tense  at  its  delicious 
contact;  moulded  together  in  a  practised  embrace  they 
slid  off  into  a  moving  pattern  of  bodies,  weaving  with 
exquisite  precision  a  magic  undulation  of  legs  to  a  secret 
rhythm  blared  forth  on  the  magnificent  drivel  of  jazz. 

Meanwhile  Andrew  quietly  and  precisely  poured 
whisky  into  himself.  The  hectic  intrusion  of  costumes 
had  ceased,  leaving  the  bar  to  himself  and  the  other 
earnest  drinkers,  who  were  grouped  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  long  bar,  talking  with  that  sobriety  peculiar 
to  those  who  are  drunk  enough  to  discover  the  wonder 
of  their  own  profundity.  Old  Danny,  anchored  by  his 
belly,  pulled  pints  of  beer  as  ordered,  breathing  heavily, 
as  though  the  cellar  was  a  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

Somebody  assaulted  the  side  door  without,  and  burst 
through  it  to  arrive  at  the  bar  panting.    It  was  Hipslop, 
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and  as  usual  he  was  loaded  down  with  impedimenta. 
He  dropped  a  bag  crammed  with  copy  and  proofs  on 
the  floor,  levered  books  from  one  arm  to  the  bar  and  a 
large  stoppered  bottle  from  the  other  and  fell  against 
it  himself,  letting  all  know  that  heroic  exertions  suc- 
cumbed to  exhaustion. 

"Brandy,  Turnbull.  My  God,  I'm  done  for.  No, 
not  that  stuff,  Martel's.  What,  you  haven't  got  it? 
Now  damn  my  soul,  Turnbull,  d'you  mean  to  say — " 

"I  mean  to  say  I  got  it,  but  it's  in  the  cellar." 

He  gazed  lugubriously  at  Hipslop;  it  was  death 
for  him  to  lump  that  belly  of  his  down  the  cellar.  But 
it  was  death  or  French  brandy  for  Hipslop  and  if  some- 
body had  to  die  let  it  be  Turnbull.  "Martel's,"  he 
said,  inexorable  in  the  inexorable  martyrdom  of  his  lot. 

Old  Danny  forced  down  the  resistance  of  his  belly 
and  heaved  up  the  cellar  flap.  It  disclosed  a  small 
black  hole,  monstrously  out  of  proportion  to  so  fat  a 
publican.  Gingerly  he  lowered  his  stumps  of  legs  into 
it,  his  bald-headed  bearded  moon  of  a  face  sinking  slowly 
below  the  counter  with  the  transfixed  expression  of  one 
going  to  his  doom. 

How  he  got  his  belly  through  that  trap  no  man  might 
say.  He  could  be  heard  groaning  and  panting  down 
there  and  pushing  handfuls  of  it  into  the  pit.  Obvi- 
ously the  danger  was  that  once  through  its  weight  would 
drag  him  like  a  plummet  to  the  depth. 

Hipslop  recovered  from  his  collapse,  discovered 
Andrew,  and  collapsed  again  instantly. 

"My  God,  Cornet,  what  a  life.  Look  at  that  bag: 
all  that  damned  stuff  to  read  through  tonight.    Going 
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like  hell  all  day,  too.  Editorial — executive — expert 
opinion — every  damned  loafer  in  the  town.  Talk!  My 
voice!" 

He  clutched  his  throat  and  uttered  a  croak,  to  show 
what  his  voice  really  was  like,  but  for  the  necessity  of 
still  using  it  to  talk  with.  Andrew  nodded.  No  one 
found  it  out  of  place  that  Hipslop  should  demand  in- 
stant consolation  for  the  hard  lot  of  Hipslop.  He 
lavished  his  grievances  on  everybody  as  a  largesse  as- 
surance that  he  alone  supported  the  ills  of  life. 

Awful  sounds  emerged  from  the  cellar,  where  old 
Danny  was  fighting  his  way  aloft  to  die  within  sight  of 
mortal  eyes.  He  heaved  his  belly  out  of  the  trap  and 
lobbed  it  there  to  rest,  groaning  a  base  pretence  at 
Hipslop's  privilege  of  martyrdom. 

"My  God,  Turnbull,  how  much  longer — prostration 
— waste  tissue — energy  transformation — that  brandy." 

Old  Danny  gave  over  dying  for  the  moment  and  got 
his  legs  out  of  the  bottomless  pit.  He  died  again  in 
extracting  the  cork.  The  bottle  consigned  to  Hipslop, 
he  gripped  the  bar  with  both  hands,  straddled  his  legs 
and  let  his  belly  go  to  hell. 

"Believe  me — believe  me  not,"  he  said  between 
pants,  "ten  year  back — I  rode — eight  stone." 

All  forbore  comment  on  the  perverted  humour  that 
could  play  such  a  mad  prank  on  a  human  belly.  Hip- 
slop alone  refused  to  countenance  its  trivial  claim  to 
life's  despairs.  "My  God,  I  needed  that,"  he  said, 
dousing  them  for  a  moment  in  brandy.  But  an  associa- 
tion with  Andrew's  profession  restored  them  to  his 
shoulders. 
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"I  see  Stoney  Rises  are  down  to  three  and  six,"  he 
said  with  gloom.  "Blenkensop  loaded  me  up  with  fifty. 
A  pound  a  share.  Damned  scoundrel.  Got  out  himself 
while  they  were  at  three  and  never  gave  me  the  tip. 
I  boosted  the  thing  too — practically  put  it  on  the  market 
for  him.  Gratitude.  I  tell  you  what,  Cornet,  a  paper 
currency.    What  we  want  is — " 

Andrew's  madhouse  suddenly  clamoured  to  murder 
this  Hipslop,  who  did  not  know  that  the  whole  imbecile 
world  of  mines  and  machinery,  currency  and  cog-wheels 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Hell  had  replaced  it.  He  could 
endure  hell  only  by  making  it  unendurable ;  by  whoop- 
ing it  on  to  fresh  excesses ;  by  exhilarating  its  stabs  with 
salt  and  venom ;  by  delivering  himself  to  torment  in 
booze  and  silence.  What  he  could  not  endure  was  a 
trivial  intrusion  on  the  grand  isolation  of  his  torture. 

But  Hipslop  ranted  on:  stocks,  shares,  markets,  pur- 
chasing values,  the  coin,  communism,  and  at  intervals 
Andrew's  congealed  exterior  tightened  up  with  a  faint 
hiss  of  indrawn  breath.  Another  moment  and  Hipslop 
would  be  stunned  by  a  bottle  5  kicked ;  throttled. — 

But  just  in  time  a  number  of  costumes  erupted  into 
the  bar,  making  a  noisy  fuss  over  being  alive  3  com- 
manding drinks  and  pressing  attention  on  the  blare  of 
jazz  beyond  them.  Instantly  Hipslop  was  swerved 
from  the  coin  to  a  world  threatened  by  moral  cataclysm. 

"Damnation,  listen  to  that!"  he  hurled  an  outraged 
palm  at  the  sound.  "This  infernal  dance  mania.  Social 
impulse  be  damned.  A  subterfuge.  Look  at  that  riot 
next  door.     Every  damned  woman;  frottage;  oscula- 
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tion;  rut.  Tickled  up!  You  know  it.  Ready  to  flop, 
like  so  many  hens — " 

Good!  This  was  the  torture  Andrew  needed.  More 
of  it ,  in  with  the  knife.  "I  agree  with  you,"  he  said  in 
measured  tones. 

"You're  lucky,  Cornet,  damned  lucky.  No  children. 
That  girl  of  mine;  Hilda.  I've  had  hell's  own  trouble. 
For  what,  mind  you?  Keeping  her  out  of  that  farrago 
of  legs  next  door.  Yes — she'd  be  in  it,  up  to  the  neck. 
Modern  spirit;  license.  I  tell  you,  the  free  leg  doesn't 
work.  Sex  tolerance  be  damned ;  letters  of  marque  to 
copulate  at  large.  Man  makes  concessions  and  gets  a 
kick  in  the  guts  for  it.  You  know  it.  They  know  it. 
They've  got  us  on  the  grid.  Torture.  That's  the  sys- 
tem ;  bitches — bitches — " 

Lashed  by  an  intolerable  theme,  Hipslop  bolted  with 
it.  He  poured  bucketsful  of  incoherence  on  Andrew's 
parched  vocabulary  of  spleen,  which  sucked  it  up  with 
the  refreshment  of  a  drench  of  vitriol.  One  could  not 
drive  deep  enough  the  knowledge  that  man  was  the  ig- 
noble buffoon  of  woman's  lust.  Down — down  into  the 
mud  with  us,  so  that  we  push  these  malignant  women  a 
step  or  two  lower.  Let  us  know  the  worst  about  our 
lot  and  announce  it,  that  illusion  may  die. 

Hipslop  announced  it,  and  Andrew  found  him  more 
and  more  a  remarkably  intrepid  thinker,  who  had  gone 
deeply  into  a  vast  conspiracy  of  reservations  on  the  dis- 
graces of  married  men.  By  a  mysterious  involution, 
possibly  due  to  Andrew's  ninth  whisky,  a  subtle  grati- 
fication began  to  attend  the  contemplation  of  these 
disgraces.     A  narcissus  anodyne  in  ignominy.     Man 
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must  be  strangely  noble  to  endure  such  a  mountain  of 
ignobility. 

With  a  night's  work  before  him,  Hipslop  found  it 
impossible  to  leave  the  bar.  That  was  one  of  the  re- 
wards of  work.  Andrew  was  a  splendid  listener ;  that 
bum-bum  of  noise  without  brought  all  its  sublunar 
grievances  to  the  surface.  Crammed  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  bar  they  expressed  the  engrossed  isolation  of  booze  ; 
an  impervious  buffer  state  to  intrusion  from  without. 

Time  passed ;  costumes  came  and  went;  jazz  blared 
on  and  on  in  a  remote  inferno  ;  Andrew's  madhouse  fell 
down  a  crack  in  consciousness.  He  was  now  aware  of 
himself  as  something  a  little  in  the  distance  too  ;  a  figure 
meritorious,  martyred,  self-abnegatory.  Nothing  mat- 
tered: women,  happiness,  cog-wheels.  All  were  an 
absurd  illusion.     Peace  alone  mattered — peace,  peace. 

Hipslop 's  gabble  no  longer  intruded.  He  buzzed  on, 
an  excuse  for  fresh  whiskies.  Women,  bitches,  ingrati- 
tude, currency,  piles,  constipation,  communism,  women, 
bitches.  .  .  . 

Now  he  was  urgent,  confidential,  pressing  Andrew  for 
an  opinion.  Yes,  he  was  requesting  speech  from  another 
human  voice.  What  did  Andrew  do?  Do?  What, 
when,  how?  Well,  take  the  case.  Insomnia;  relief; 
nerve  sedative.  Enjoyable,  up  to  a  point.  Not  what 
it  was,  of  course.  Still,  necessary ;  mental  relief.  What's 
a  man  to  do?  Wake  her  up;  put  the  case?  Damned 
awkward.  Besides,  woman  tired:  fast  asleep;  can't  be 
bothered.  Hell ;  malice ;  keep  a  man  suspended ;  stimu- 
lus by  irritation.  Man  of  fifty-seven,  potent,  all  the  rest 
of  it.     Mutual  agreement  simplify  the  whole  thing. 
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Not  them,  damn  them;  blackmail  on  an  oppressed 
spinal  column.  .  .  . 

Andrew's  spine  straightened  with  a  jerk;  his  mad- 
house awoke  with  a  shout  of  alarm.  What  was  he  doing 
here,  wasting  his  only  reason  for  being  here?  "Lava- 
tory," he  said  ruthlessly  to  Hipslop,  and  stalked  out 
with  a  precision  impossible  to  sober  legs.  Straight  to 
the  back  yard  of  the  Royal  he  went,  and  climbed  the 
open  air  stair  that  led  to  the  back  balcony  of  the  hotel. 
From  this  elevation  one  overlooked  the  Town  Hall 
courtyard.  .  .  . 

Booze  had  perfected  the  logic  of  jealousy  in  Andrew, 
which  is  that  no  man  entertains  a  madhouse  for  his 
own  amusement.  Hell  is  not  an  academic  exercise  in 
self-torture.  Therefore,  he  would  not  only  detect 
evidence  of  Olga's  faithlessness;  he  must  detect  it. 

The  courtyard  was  discreetly  lighted,  bright  about 
the  back  entrance  of  the  hall,  but  soothed  off  into  arbours 
and  pot  plants  where  couples  came  and  went,  filtering 
the  shadows  with  patches  of  colour.  Through  the  open 
windows  of  the  hall  painted  humanity  swirled  and 
bubbled,  like  flotsam  in  a  vast  cauldron. 

In  fact,  an  annoyingly  formal  spectacle.  Andrew 
glared  at  it,  defrauded  of  disgraceful  things.  Jazz  was 
merely  a  tub-thumped  rhythm  to  which  people  danced 
with  the  precision  of  clock-worked  toys.  Even  the 
couples  in  the  arbours  failed  to  exhibit  a  necessary  loose- 
ness of  posture;  nor  was  there  a  black  and  gold  Folly 
among  them. 

He  craned  back  and  forth,  enraged  at  the  heresy  that 
one  entertained  a  madhouse  to  watch  people  dancing 
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and  sitting  in  arbours.  Couples  came  and  went,  butter- 
flies in  the  light  and  moths  in  the  shadow.  Fanatically 
he  accounted  for  each  pair,  convinced  that  at  any  mo- 
ment an  infallible  exposure  of  adultery  must  be  made. 
How,  he  did  not  inquire.  The  logic  that  rejected  an 
academic  exercise  of  torture  was  irrefutable;  he  was 
there  to  prove  himself  deceived.  .  .  . 

At  that  very  moment  Olga  was  making  a  magnificent 
joke  of  Andrew's  madhouse.  Not  where  he  could  see 
her;  Andrew  had  forgotten  that  by  the  courtyard  of 
the  Town  Hall  one  reached  the  Bowling  Green,  with 
its  high  dark  hedges  and  shadowed  garden  seats.  From 
one  of  these  Olga  had  just  leaped,  in  a  startling  trans- 
formation of  girl  to  married  woman  that  had  got 
Reggie's  ledger  into  a  complete  muddle.  She  had 
arrived  at  that  seat  distinctly  in  the  character  of  a  girl, 
and  as  such  he  had  kissed  her;  a  kiss  compounded  of 
dance  rhythms,  a  taste  of  cosmetics,  a  scent  of  silk  and 
rice  powder,  and  a  night  exotic  with  the  sound  of  saxo- 
phones. On  the  premise  of  that  kiss  a  girl  melted  to 
surrender;  on  the  action  of  that  kiss,  a  married  woman 
whisked  off  the  seat  quite  metallic  with  indignation. 

"Reggie  I'm  surprised  at  you — quite  shocked — I 
thought  you  were  a  nice  boy." 

"But  hang  it,  Olga—" 

Reggie's  tone  expostulated  at  a  most  unwarrantable 
imposition  of  melting  surrender  under  a  column 
labelled  married  woman,  especially  with  Olga  standing 
there  in  her  vertical  skirt  and  her  legs  of  milk  and 
moonlight. 
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"But  hang  it,  you  don't  know  how  marvellous  you 
are." 

"Marvellous  of  course  or  any  other  girl  and  not  to 
mention  Hilda  quite  forgotten  I'm  surprised  at  you.'' 

"No,  but  honestly — Hilda — "  He  slumped,  com- 
manded to  explain  away  a  fallacy  in  the  illogic  of 
love  at  the  wrong  moment.  "Honestly,  I'm  mad  over 
Hilda,  dotty.  But  hell,  Olga,  a  man  can't  help  being 
mad  over  you  too." 

Olga  unbent  at  that,  condescending  the  maturity  of 
a  married  woman  to  an  infant  six  months  younger  than 
herself. 

"Quite  enough  nonsense  for  this  evening  Reggie  and 
time  we  went  back  with  people  gabbling  scandal  so 
come  at  once." 

Reggie  rose,  saying  solemnly,  "But  honestly,  you're 
not  narked  with  me,  Olga?" 

"Not  if  you'll  promise  to  behave  and  no  more  non- 
sense." 

"All  right,  I  promise.  So  just  give  us  a  kiss  to  prove 
it's  all  right." 

"Just  one  then,  you  are  an  infant  really  .  .  ." 

Reggie  took  her  in  a  formal  embrace  and  kissed  her 
and  Olga  closed  her  eyes  with  the  prim  reproof  of  a 
doll.  Charmed  by  a  flavour  of  cosmetics  and  Olga, 
Reggie  went  on  kissing  her,  and  Olga  ceased  to  be  a 
doll  or  a  married  woman,  but  slid  into  a  pose  of  melting 
surrender  that  upset  Reggie's  ledger  again,  and  made 
him  the  creature  of  a  divine  assurance  that  nothing  is 
worth  the  loss  of  a  night's  happiness.  But  a  kiss  on  the 
thorax  shot  Olga  from  a  trance  of  surrender  into  a  self- 
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possessed  married  woman,  sensible  and  practical,  and 
bullying  him  out  of  the  Bowling  Green.  "Quite  suf- 
ficient nonsense  for  this  evening  Reggie  so  back  we  go 
this  instant.  .  .  ." 

Andrew's  glare  at  the  courtyard  commanded  it  to 
give  up  its  infamies.  Jazz  racketed  on  like  an  artery 
beating  on  his  skull ;  figures  down  there  were  seen 
through  a  distorted  glass,  skipping,  gesticulating  and 
vanishing.  They  were  malignant,  too,  conspiring  to 
hide  among  them  a  flagrant  scandal.  .  .  . 

In  a  flash,  it  was  given  up  to  him,  with  a  shock  to  the 
retina.  A  black  and  gold  Folly  and  a  red  and  yellow 
Harlequin  arriving  sedately  from  the  far  end  of  the 
courtyard.  They  paused  in  the  light,  while  the  Folly 
fluffed  out  her  skirt  and  the  Harlequin  adjusted  a 
pompon  in  her  cap.  Quite  in  order,  they  strolled  back 
to  the  hall. 

Andrew  was  sagging  over  the  rail  like  a  man  who  has 
been  kicked  in  the  midriff.  The  Bowling  Green! 
Everything  was  exposed  to  him.  They  had  been 
squandering  every  licentious  image  in  his  madhouse  for 
hours  and  hours  in  that  notorious  night  resort  of  lovers, 
the  Bowling  Green.  And  they  had  strolled  back  from 
an  infamous  adultery  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Nothing!  That  was  the  unspeakable  apex  of  this  ex- 
posure. His  grand  oblation  of  torture  flipped  aside  as 
a  triviality.  No  hint  of  remorse  for  a  now  utterly  ruined 
ideal  of  marriage ;  no  hint  that  torture  could  extort  its 
just  meed  of  torture  in  return.  Rage,  that  should  have 
restored  Andrew  to  revenge,  fizzled  out  of  his  mad- 
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house  and  left  it  empty  of  a  single  reassuring  torment. 
With  his  back  to  a  verandah  post,  he  blotted  out  a  trivial 
blur  of  noise  and  light  behind  him.  Nothing  mattered. 
That  assurance  dazed  him  completely. 

From  the  phantoms  of  a  discredited  earth  two  ghosts 
came  into  the  hotel  courtyard  and  arrived  up  the  stair- 
way in  a  flutter  of  flounces  and  expostulations.  Some- 
thing collided  with  Andrew  and  took  possession  of  him 
with  little  outcries  of  delight.  Blankly  he  stared  down, 
locating  a  small  luminous  face  floating  above  a  pool  of 
silver  flounces.  It  was  Monica,  and  she  was  clinging  to 
his  lapels,  repeating  ecstatically,  "It's  Andy,  lovely 
Andy — "  The  other  wraith  of  a  pierrot  peered 
closely  at  Andrew  and  was  identified  as  Laurence. 

"So  it  is,"  he  said,  astonished.  "What  are  you  doing 
here  all  blithered  and  all  damned,  Andrew?" 

"He  came  to  see  me,  didn't  you,  Andy  darling?" 
gurgled  Monica. 

Andrew,  made  perfect  by  booze  and  suffering,  knew 
that  this  was  true.  He  lifted  Monica  off  her  feet  and 
began  to  kiss  her,  slowly  and  at  leisure,  like  a  connois- 
seur sampling  a  nosegay.  He  found  nothing  bizarre  in 
this  -y  a  rationality  matured  in  a  flash  from  a  ruined  ideal 
of  marriage.  Laurence  looked  on  with  the  stare  of  an 
outraged  owl.  He  was  drunk  enough  to  forget  that 
modernity  rejects  annoyance  at  a  capricious  exchange 
of  partners  in  love. 

"Very  pretty,"  he  said  scornfully.  "I  always  thought 
we  would  find  out  what  you  were  hiding,  Andrew.  All 
the  same,  I  want  that  bit  of  hot  stuff  you  are  nosing  at 
there." 
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Andrew  ceased  a  moment  from  breathing  Monica  up 
from  the  depths  of  an  Early  Victorian  bodice  to  dis- 
cover Laurence  somewhere  down  there  like  a  weevil  at 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel. 


"Go  away,"  he  said  quietly. 

"I  won't.    I  collect  nympholepts.    That's  an  almost 
perfect  specimen  so  kindly  hand  it  over  at  once." 
"Go  away." 
"I  won't.     I'm  not  going  to  have  you  bungling  a 
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finished  performance  like  that.  Try  it  on  and  I'll  stand 
by  and  comment  on  your  style." 

Andrew  appeared  to  consider  this  presumption  and 
to  reject  it.  Still  holding  Monica  aloft  by  one  arm,  he 
took  Laurence  by  the  neck  and  walked  him  to  the  stairs, 
and  tossed  him  carelessly  down  them.  Doubtless  the 
act  was  merely  one  of  formal  dismissal,  but  Laurence 
could  be  heard  bumping  for  some  time.  Not  that 
Andrew  stayed  to  listen.  Monica  was  murmuring  hap- 
pily in  his  ear,  "Andy  darling  Andy,  my  room's  the  end 
one."  .  .  . 

Laurence  was  drunk  enough  to  reach  earth  without 
serious  damage.  A  bump  on  the  nose  had  made  it  bleed 
and  a  thump  on  the  head  had  scattered  his  wits,  but  he 
emerged  from  the  trance  of  these  passings  in  an  al- 
mighty rage.  Shrilling  expletives,  he  dashed  back  up- 
stairs, but  the  balcony  was  empty.  He  tried  all  doors: 
some  were  locked,  some  opened,  but  not  on  Andrew  or 
Monica.  One  of  these  had  snores  within  and  a  pair  of 
boots  without,  and  defeated  of  revenge  on  an  uncle, 
Laurence  threw  the  boots  at  the  snores  and  bolted, 
pursued  by  a  startled  howl. 

Reggie  and  Olga  were  swaying  decorously  through 
a  waltz  when  Laurence  assaulted  them  from  the  rear, 
demanding  their  attention  to  an  outrage.  "Just  look 
at  my  nose,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fury. 

"He's  been  fighting,"  said  Reggie,  astonished. 

"I  haven't  5  that  stinking  lout  Andrew  threw  me 
downstairs." 

"Andrew  stairs  what  madness,"  protested  Olga. 

"I  tell  you  the  dirty  dog  was  lurking  there  quite 
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sozzled  in  the  dark  and  he  threw  me  down  the  stairs." 

"But  where  on  earth  stairs." 

"The  back  stairs  of  the  pub  balcony,  of  course." 

Olga  turned  a  confounded  face  from  Laurence  to 
Reggie  and  back  to  Laurence.  "But — of  all  places  what 
was  he  doing  there?" 

"Watching  you,  of  course.  That's  why  the  wretch 
grabbed  Monica  from  me,  I  suppose.  Is  my  nose  much 
swollen?" 

"Monica?"  hissed  Olga. 

"Is  my  nose  much  swollen?" 

Olga  almost  slapped  it.  "That  girl!  What  was  he 
doing  with  that  girl?" 

"I  don't  know j  I  can't  see  through  bedroom  doors." 

"Bedroom—" 

Olga  turned  a  distracted  face  on  Reggie,  utterly  un- 
able to  focus  an  exposure  of  duplicity  in  Andrew  ex- 
ploded on  her  policy  that  was  to  perfect  him  as  a  hus- 
band. But  Reggie  was  only  concerned  just  then  for  an 
alarm  pressed  on  his  own  services  to  that  policy.  "Hang 
it,  Olga,  even  if  he  did  see  us.  No  harm;  a  stroll  be- 
tween dances — " 

"That!  it's  not  that  it's  prying  sneaking  with  that 
girl  that  skinny  creature  Andrew  HEAVENS!!" 

From  a  crescendo  that  almost  burst  her  into  tears 
Olga  achieved  a  lightning  transformation  to  a  ruthless 
married  woman.  "Reggie,  I'm  going  home  this  instant 
and  you  you  little  wretch  (that  was  Laurence)  don't 
dare  to  say  a  word  of  this  to  anybody." 


Chapter  Sixteen 


THE  dining  room  was  still  alight  when  Olga 
entered  it,  and  she  stared  aghast  at  its  litter  of 
smashed  glass  and  porcelain.  Gingerly  she  picked  up  a 
trampled  wad  of  paper  and  unfolded  it.  That  was  an- 
other shock.  She  knew  those  plans:  after  herself,  the 
master  passion  of  Andrew's  being. 

After  herself?  That  exposure  alarmed  her  for 
another  released  by  it;  man's  eternal  threat  to  woman 
by  the  retort  of  another  woman.  .  .  . 

But  that  indecent  mess  should  be  cleaned  up  before 
Minnie  saw  it.  When  pretences  in  the  home  are  blown 
up,  let  us  at  least  keep  their  disgraces  from  the  servants. 
Minnie  had  already  seen  that  mess,  but  refrained  from 
intruding  opinion  on  it  with  a  dust  pan.  Olga  gave  it 
up  too;  she  had  other  exposures  to  think  of. 

For  an  interval  she  was  feverishly  busy  in  her  bed- 
room; her  costume  snatched  off  and  thrust  out  of  sight; 
cosmetics  washed  away,  her  hair  brushed  immaculately, 
a  bathrobe  draped  across  her  nightgown.  In  panoply, 
she  sat  down  to  wait  for  Andrew. 

Not  for  long.  Expectancy  of  his  arrival  was  sud- 
denly displaced  for  the  discovery  that  he  did  not  arrive. 
He  continued  not  to  arrive,  and  a  stupefying  revelation 
burst  on  Olga — he  was  still  with  that  girl.  .  .  . 
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Her  syntax  exploded  trying  to  encompass  this 
enormity.  Andrew  icy  freezing  jealous  politely  distant 
lying  deceiving  clutching  detestable  creature  flat-chested 
a  barmaid!  !  !  ! 

Andrew!  ! 

A  ghastly  conviction  of  injustice  almost  made  her 
weep,  and  she  ripped  the  sleeve  of  her  bathrobe  to  con- 
trol it.  The  sneak,  the  coward,  the  cold  fish.  He  had 
never  tried  to  find  out  how  wonderful  she  was.  A  mad 
muddle  of  transferred  images  forced  him  to  know  it, 
in  a  night  exotic  with  dance  rhythms,  a  taste  of  cosmetics, 
a  scent  of  silk  and  rice  powder  and  a  sound  of  saxophones. 
He  had  to  know  it,  if  only  to  discover  what  he  had  lost 
for  ever.  He  would  never  know  it,  now  that  the  sacred 
possession  of  her  body  was  travestied  in  the  arms  of  that 
frightful  girl.  Touch  him  again — never  never 
NEVER. 

An  hour  later — 

She  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  blankly  staring,  when  the 
gate  clicked  at  last  and  footsteps  lagged  to  the  back 
door.  It  had  a  defective  lock,  that  door,  and  always 
put  up  a  febrile  struggle  to  resist  entrance.  Now  it  was 
burst  open  with  savage  resentment. 

Olga  stood  up,  pale,  but  braced  for  battle.  Now  at 
least  the  stifling  ignominy  of  her  heart  would  have  its 
release,  if  not  its  palliative.  More  than  Andrew's 
abasement,  she  wanted  relief  from  hers.  .  .  . 

Andrew  was  a  long  time  coming  upstairs.  She  heard 
him  collide  with  the  linen  cupboard  on  the  landing, 
which  was  out  of  his  course.  There  his  footsteps 
faltered ;  a  shuffling  of  criminal  indecision.    It  won:  the 
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spare  bedroom  door  was  suddenly  snatched  open  and 
banged  shut.  She  heard  the  flop  of  his  body  on  the 
bed.    Then  silence,  deadly  and  sustained. 

For  a  moment  Olga  could  not  get  her  breath,  so 
stultified  was  her  whole  being  by  this  sudden  damming 
up  of  all  outlets  to  relief.  The  detestable  coward!  It 
was  almost  worse  than  treachery  to  a  wife,  this  miserable 
defence  of  silence  at  a  crisis  of  outraged  dignity  that 
condemned  her  to  its  suspense.  She  almost  snatched 
the  door  open,  but  as  suddenly  snatched  herself  back 
from  it.  Suspense!  That  can  also  be  a  deadly  weapon 
of  attack.  She  stood  there  thinking,  biting  her  finger, 
confirming  the  unholy  logic  of  an  insulted  wife. 


Andrew's  theory  over  a  moment  of  criminal  in- 
decision was  that  in  rejecting  Olga's  bedroom  he  had 
made  the  formal  statement  of  his  position  as  the 
wronged  husband.  The  only  caption  he  could  think 
of  was  that  Olga  had  deceived  him,  and  he  was  done 
with  her  for  ever. 

He  lay  and  blinked  in  the  darkness  and  tried  to  get 
that  fixed  on  the  sliding  images  of  a  night  of  love,  which 
insisted  on  presenting  a  gurgling  Monica  incessantly 
detected  by  an  outraged  Olga.  His  madhouse  refused 
to  come  out  of  its  crack  and  restore  Olga  to  her  place 
as  the  destroyer  of  an  ideal  marriage.  He  called  on 
Bowling  Greens  and  vertical  skirts  and  Harlequins  to 
do  their  duty,  and  rid  his  mind  of  an  image  of  funk 
wriggling  out  of  an  Early  Victorian  bodice  to  play  all 
sorts  of  pranks  with  that  stucco  parody  of  himself  as 
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an  immaculate  husband.  But  his  mind  refused  to  do 
its  duty  too ;  it  was  no  organ  for  a  disorderly  process 
that  mixed  up  girls'  legs  with  its  cog-wheels  in  that 
irresponsible  fashion.  As  the  only  protection  left  him 
against  its  treachery  he  went  suddenly  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

By  the  rights  of  a  clear  conscience  he  should  have 
slept  on  till  midday,  with  some  arrears  of  liquor  and 
love  to  make  up  for,  but  he  awoke  in  the  dawn  with  a 
thick  head,  a  conviction  of  disaster,  and  a  sensation  all 
over  of  being  pickled  in  lukewarm  mutton  fat.  No  use 
trying  to  find  out  what  sort  of  husband  lurked  in  an 
epidermis  of  that  sort,  and  he  got  out  of  his  clothes  with 
ignominious  precautions  against  noise  and  sneaked  to 
the  bathroom.  A  cold  shower  restored  at  least  a  sensa- 
tion of  self-respect,  but  a  return  to  the  spare  bedroom 
demolished  it.  His  clean  linen  was  all  in  Olga's  bed- 
room— 

Andrew  faced  a  crisis,  with  the  dawn  ghosting  back  an 
earth  factious,  foolish  and  unstable,  and  the  insignia  of 
its  disruption  a  pile  of  soiled  underlinen.  Its  challenge 
was  adamant:  an  outraged  husband  in  the  spotless 
panoply  of  a  clean  shirt,  or  a  confessed  adultery  slinking 
into  a  dirty  one. 

In  short,  the  stucco  image  of  an  immaculate  husband 
collapsed  for  ever  in  Andrew;  he  put  on  yesterday's 
soiled  underlinen.  In  clammy  socks,  he  reached  the 
dining  room.  That  smashed  litter  of  glass  and  porcelain 
on  the  floor  about  did  for  him;  no  madhouse  could 
possibly  accuse  a  faithless  wife  of  having  made  a  mess 
of  things  like  that.    Out  of  the  house  he  creaked,  to  put 
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on  his  boots  in  the  garden  and  bolt  j  an  inmate  in  escape 
from  his  own  private  asylum.  . 


At  evening  Andrew  came  stalking  back  from  the 
dredge,  after  a  day  of  silence,  and  assaying,  and  empti- 
ness, and  restoring  the  integrity  of  a  husband  by  the 
evidence  of  faithlessness  in  a  wife. 

He  had  all  that  in  order  now,  by  the  simple  process  of 
putting  it  in  order.  Evidence  of  guilt  was  established 
by  the  necessity  of  believing  it.  He  now  knew  what  to 
say  to  Olga,  and  how  to  say  it.  No  resort  to  passion; 
just  a  precise  statement  of  a  ruined  marriage  and  the 
terms  of  its  dissolution.  .  .  . 

All  the  same,  he  had  to  do  some  glazing  exercises 
before  he  could  enter  the  house,  hang  up  his  hat,  and 
stalk  to  the  dining  room.  The  table  was  set  and  Minnie 
hovered  to  serve  dinner.  No  hint  escaped  her  perfect 
decorum  that  a  litter  of  smashed  glass  was  at  that  mo- 
ment decently  interred  in  the  rubbish  tin.  .  .  . 

Upstairs,  Olga  was  hissing  whispers  at  Laurence  and 
trying  to  lug  him  out  of  bed,  and  Laurence  was  resist- 
ing her  and  muttering  rebellion.  He  had  ended  up  the 
dance  somewhere  towards  morning  by  going  to  bed  at 
the  Royal,  and  had  arrived  home  at  midday  to  go  again 
to  bed,  commanding  a  slight  collation  at  his  bedside, 
and  the  peace  of  one  recovering  from  severe  injuries. 

"But  I  can't  get  dressed  in  five  minutes.  I  won't, 
either.     I'm  very  unwell — " 

"You  will  instantly  a  beating  soundly,"  spluttered 
Olga.     "At  the  table  silence  not  a  word  of  nonsense 
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breathed  about  last  night  do  as  you're  told  this  instant." 

As  Laurence  refused  to  do  it,  she  did  it  for  him, 
bundling  him  out  of  bed  into  a  silk  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  and  brushing  his  hair  ruthlessly. 

"Remember  silence  in  my  presence  till  I  say  so,"  she 
hissed,  pushing  him  at  the  stairs. 

Laurence  was  allowed  to  enter  the  presence  alone, 
so  that  Olga  could  inspect  his  effect  on  Andrew  from 
the  stairs.  But  Andrew  only  stared  vaguely  at  his 
nephew  guest,  trying  to  account  for  a  sense  of  calamity 
that  seemed  to  arrive  with  him.  Laurence  scowled  at 
him,  and  Andrew  was  suddenly  enlightened  by  alarm. 
Till  that  moment,  he  had  forgotten  Laurence  as  the 
spectator  of  his  distinguished  impersonation  of  lover. 
And  Laurence's  scowl  could  hardly  be  impersonal 
criticism  of  an  uncle's  conduct.  His  nose  was  still  out 
of  normal  and  he  appeared  to  threaten  Andrew  with 
it.  .  .  . 

But  before  Andrew  could  arrive  at  a  policy  for  buying 
off  a  dangerous  witness,  Olga  made  her  stage  entrance. 
It  was  one  frequently  practised  on  her  by  Andrew,  and 
it  ignored  an  offence  by  ignoring  its  perpetrator.  Her 
doll's  stare  made  awful  the  art  of  looking  without  see- 
ing ;  she  seated  herself  as  one  rigid  in  the  performance 
of  a  loathsome  duty.  With  a  distant  nod  at  Minnie,  she 
intimated  that  dinner  might  now  be  served. 

Andrew  almost  creaked,  lowering  himself  into  a 
chair.  Laurence  assaulted  his  petulantly.  Minnie, 
susceptible  to  an  atmosphere,  whispered  something  ter- 
rible to  Olga  about  the  gravy.    With  drooped  eyelids, 
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Olga  dismissed  any  further  mention  of  indecencies  for 
the  present. 

It  was  a  solemn  meal  j  no  word  was  spoken.  Laurence 
kept  Andrew  sweating  alarm  by  glaring  and  muttering 
every  time  he  caught  Andrew's  eye.  Under  this  threat 
of  exposure,  all  Andrew's  precise  formulations  for  the 
prosecution  went  to  pieces.  He  submitted  to  the  fatal 
propensity  of  the  male  to  feel  guilty  when  he  is  guilty. 
All  he  could  think  of  was  an  imperative  that  would  stop 


Laurence  from  talking.  Possibly  he  would  have  thought 
otherwise  if  he  had  known  that  Olga's  lion-taming  eye 
was  on  Laurence  for  the  same  reason. 

She  ate  nothing ;  food  was  tainted  at  that  table.  As 
Andrew  had  eaten  nothing  all  day,  the  disgrace  was 
on  him  of  also  being  detected  eating.  Surfeited  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  perjured  husband  feeding  Olga  rose  and 
left  the  room.  Silence  endured  for  some  time  after 
her  departure,  with  Andrew  casting  furtive  glances  at 
Laurence  which  Laurence  detected  indignantly. 

"You  may  well  look,  sadist,"  he  said. 
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"Ha-hum!"  said  Andrew.  He  lowered  his  voice. 
"Listen  to  me,  Laurence.  I  wish  to  correct  a  possible 
misunderstanding.     Last  night — " 

"I  understand  all  about  last  night." 

"Don't  speak  so  loud.  No,  you  do  not  understand 
about  last  night.  That  is,  if  you  infer  that  a  few  trifling 
passages — " 

"Abduction  and  attempted  murder." 

"I  ask  you  not  to  speak  so  loud.  No,  you  are  al- 
together mistaken.  The  affair  itself  was  nothing. 
Nothing.  Not  worth  discussing.  At  the  same  time, 
trifles  of  that  sort  become  vastly  magnified  by  talk. 
People  wilfully  misconstrue — all  sorts  of  wrong  con- 
clusions.    My  position,  you  understand — " 

"I  understand  that  you  are  asking  me  not  to  expose 
you  as  a  detected  fornicator." 

"Don't  be  a —  I  tell  you  this  is  serious.  You  must 
say  nothing  whatever  about  last  night.     Nothing." 

Laurence  rose  with  dignity.  "I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that  your  dirty  secret  is  safe  with  me,"  he 
said,  and  stalked  out,  to  detect  Olga  slithering  upstairs 
ahead  of  him. 

"Eavesdropper,"  he  announced,  but  Olga  throttled 
him  into  the  bedroom  and  closed  the  door. 

"You  do  exactly  what  that  sneaking  Andrew  says," 
she  commanded,  "his  disgusting  conduct  not  mentioned 
especially  to  me  be  warned." 

"Pah!"  said  Laurence,  getting  dyspeptically  into 
bed.  "Nice  sort  of  house  Pve  got  into,  with  all  this 
mid-Victorian  rot.  Why,  anybody  could  see  that  you 
and  Andrew  were  looking  for  a  bust-up,  and  now  you've 
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got  it. — No,  don't  you  throttle  me  again,  please  -y  I'm 
not  at  all  well.    And  just  hand  me  the  cold  cream.".  .  . 

Olga  slid  into  her  own  room  and  softly  closed  the 
door.  Andrew  had  inaugurated  the  retort  by  suspense'} 
this  was  its  ruthless  confirmation. 

Belowstairs,  Andrew  confronted  a  self-imposed 
dilemma  from  a  new  angle.  She  knew  something :  that 
infernal  young  Laurence — 

Well,  if  it  came  to  that,  how  much  did  Laurence 
know?  Andrew  tried  to  reconstruct  the  balcony  episode 
as  seen  by  Laurence.  A  kiss  or  two.  He  had  then  told 
Laurence  to  go  away.  Nothing  in  that.  The  going  of 
Laurence  evaded  him;  he  had  been  carrying  off  Monica 
while  Laurence  was  bumping  downstairs — 

In  a  rage,  he  rejected  these  arguments  for  the  de- 
fence ;  he,  the  wronged  husband — 

On  tiptoe,  he  went  to  the  passage  and  listened. 
Silence  only,  deadly  and  prolonged. 

It  jumped  his  nerves  back  to  anger.  Striding  with 
resolute  boots,  he  grabbed  his  hat  from  the  hall  stand 
and  banged  open  the  door — 

Three  minutes  later  he  came  back  on  tiptoe,  re- 
placed his  hat  and  took  cover  in  the  front  room.  Fidget- 
ing about,  he  picked  up  small  objects  and  put  them 
precisely  down  again. 

This  waiting  on  a  deadly  silence  was  awful.  At  the 
same  time,  he,  the  wronged  party,  must  not  make  the 
first  approach,  even  to  announce  wrongs.  Nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait  for  bedtime.  A  change  of  clean  linen  alone 
must  cover  a  dignified  entrance  to  the  bedroom.  Mean- 
while, the  integrity  of  his  position  required  that  at  least 
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the  sounds  of  a  conscience  at  ease  should  reach  the  bed- 
room. Shuffling  papers  would  do  it.  The  desk  that 
he  used  for  business  in  the  home  was  in  the  spare  bed- 
room. Good!  From  there,  Olga  could  not  fail  to 
hear  him  shuffling  papers. 

Upstairs  on  measured  tread  he  went,  to  cross  the 
landing  and  switch  on  the  spare  room  light.  It  re- 
vealed a  spectacle  that  for  the  moment  left  him  gaping. 

The  bed  was  neatly  made.  His  chest  of  drawers,  his 
boot  cupboard,  his  clothes,  his  combs  and  brushes ;  every 
article  polluted  as  his  property  had  been  removed  from 
the  front  bedroom  and  was  now  here. 

With  a  hissing  of  indrawn  breath,  Andrew  glared  at 
this  crashing  endorsement  of  his  retort  by  suspense. 


Chapter  Seventeen 


WHAT  the  hell  have  you  done  with  the  wash- 
ing?" shouted  Tarran,  rummaging  in  the  various 
disorders  of  his  bedroom. 

Woster  emerged  from  the  kitchen,  gloved  to  the 
elbows  with  bran-mash,  and  sighted  a  strange  request 
over  his  whiskers.  "Washing!  Wot  washing?"  he 
demanded. 

"My  shirts — singlets.  My  body  linen.  My  garni- 
ture as  a  responsible  poultry  farmer." 

"Wot's  wrong  with  that  lot?" 

"Dirty,  damn  it." 

"Perticlar,  you  are." 

"Look  here,  didn't  I  tell  you  expressly  to  send  Mrs. 
Gabbit  the  dirty  clothes?" 

"You  certainly  did  NOT." 

"Well,  I  meant  to.  If  you  had  a  proper  sense  of  your 
duties  as  my  body  servant  you'd  have  done  it  without 
being  told." 

"I  got  other  things  to  think  about,"  said  Woster 
scornfully. 

"You  tell  Mrs.  Gabbit  to  come  round  first  thing  to- 
morrow and  collect  all  this  stuff  and  wash  it.  Look  at 
this  room;  disgusting  state  it's  in.  Tell  her  to  scrub 
it  out  and  put  fresh  linen  on  the  bed.    Tell  her  to  take 
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the  window  curtains  down  and  wash  them  too.  In 
fact,  tell  her  to  do  the  room  out  thoroughly." 

Woster  blew  up  his  whiskers  and  presented  them 
with  imposing  effect  on  Tarran. 

"Wot's  come  of  your  calculated  averages?"  he 
demanded.  "Here's  me  in  executive  control  of  fowls 
with  six  tray  of  eggs  goin'  pop  on  me  this  very  minute. 
Wot's  the  meanin'  of  all  this  unheard-of  talk  about 
washin'?" 

Tarran  threw  a  boot  at  his  lieutenant  and  selected  a 
shirt  and  singlet,  and  set  about  washing  them  himself. 
That  done,  he  raked  out  a  flat  iron  and  polished  it  for 
the  preparation  of  his  linen,  observed  with  scorn  by 
Woster,  who  was  removing  newly  hatched  chickens  to 
a  brooder.  This  intrusion  by  the  graces  on  certain  dis- 
graces done  to  poultry  farming  now  urged  him  to  an- 
nounce an  established  grievance. 

"I  got  an  opinion  about  you,"  he  told  Tarran.  "You 
ain't  no  poultry  farmer,  not  you.  You  ain't  a  fowl 
seller  or  you  ain't  a  egg  seller.  You  ain't  a  fancier  nor 
you  ain't  a  breeder.  You're  a  collector  of  hidle  loafing 
fowls.  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  such  is  the  evidence 
before  you.  Them  runs  is  full.  Them  coops  is  full. 
Them  cockerels  is  over  age.  Here's  your  two  monthers 
bunged  in  among  your  six  monthers  for  no  place  to  put 
your  nine  monthers  as  oughter  been  table  birds  while 
yer  two  monthers  was  in  the  egg.  Here's  these  blokes 
out  today  and  them  blokes  out  on  Thursday.  Take  the 
advice  I  now  offer  an'  GIVE  'EM  AWAY.  Give  'em 
away  and  save  money.  Give  'em  to  anyone  as  will  take 
'em  for  the  askin'.     Such  is  the  advice  I  now  offer, 
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standin'  before  you  in  the  presence  of  these  very  eggs 
as  I'll  live  to  see  eatin'  you  out  of  house  and  home  as 
God's  my  judge." 

"God's  not  your  judge,  Woster;  he's  your  uncle. 
And  take  that  garbage  bucket  off  the  table,  damn  you, 
I've  got  my  ironing  to  do." 

Whistling  and  humming,  Tarran  strolled  out  to 
examine  his  washing,  and  loiter  among  the  runs,  ad- 
miring the  excellence  of  his  fowls.  A  trifle  crowded, 
perhaps,  for  a  strict  auditing  of  the  cost  of  fowl's  food, 
but  a  brisk  deal  in  table  birds  would  settle  that. 

In  the  front  garden  he  stood,  to  pick  up  a  train  of 
thought  startled  into  being  there  a  month  back,  which 
had  left  him  wandering  in  the  limbo  of  a  Terrible 
Doubt.  Queer,  to  have  got  into  an  intolerable  state  of 
funk  over  nothing.  Funk,  of  course,  was  the  cause  of 
its  own  effect.  .  .  . 


"Irene,  the  scent  of  your  skin  makes  a  joke  of  flowers. 
Two  sniffs,  and  a  flower  is  done  for.  But  your  skin  is 
a  pure  mystery.  Did  you  know  that  a  lovely  skin  is 
the  one  thing  that  there  is  no  image  for?  The  Gods 
designed  it  to  frustrate  poets.  There  isn't  even  a  com- 
parison for  it.  Rose  leaves?  Rot;  a  rose  has  a  corpsy 
touch.  But  your  skin —  No,  it  suspends  me  in  a 
delicious  exasperation  j  I  can't  find  an  image  to  assure 
my  nose  that  it  is  in  heaven." 

"Darling,  you'll  exhaust  your  vocabulary  of  endear- 
ments." 

"Impossible;  you  invent  new  ones  every  moment. 
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Your  eyes  are  marvellous ;  lewd  limpid  lenses.  I  shall 
invent  a  screen  to  pick  up  their  motion  pictures  j  then 
I'll  see  what  happens  in  the  twentieth  dimension,  where 
the  immortals  play  strange  pranks  on  each  other.  Like 
you,  they  demonstrate  that  time  becomes  inexhaustible 
the  more  it  is  squandered.  That  is,  they  grow  younger 
and  more  lovely  every  second.  Let  me  kiss  your  eye- 
lids—  Now  your  nose. — I  reserve  the  marvellous  dis- 
covery of  your  lips — " 

Honeymoon  babblings.  Irene  turned  her  face  a  little 
to  let  it  settle  under  an  itinerary  of  kisses  that  reached 
her  lips  and  stayed  there. 

Her  lounge  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  verandah,  but 
filtered  by  light  from  the  front  room.  Tarran's  was 
next  to  it,  to  be  reached  by  a  swift  detachment  from 
Irene  at  any  cessation  of  music  from  the  front  room. 

Gilbert  supplied  the  music,  and  thereby  the  gracious 
warning  of  its  cessation.  He  was  seated  at  the  pianola, 
pedalling  with  the  trance  fixation  of  an  impassioned 
tonalist,  and  really  extorting  very  good  music  from  the 
thing.  Tarran  had  attached  him  to  it  by  an  after-dinner 
discourse  by  Gilbert  on  Beethoven's  last  sonatas,  and 
he  was  now  demonstrating  his  analysis  of  the  works 
themselves.  It  was  a  genuine  virtue  in  Gilbert  that  he 
would  stop  talking  at  any  moment  for  an  audience  to  his 
own  theory  of  musical  idiom,  and  Tarran  had  dis- 
covered a  gratifying  interest  in  it  that  evening.  And 
Gilbert  had  worked  hard  to  gratify  it.  He  had  been 
going  like  an  inspired  machine  himself  since  dinner, 
with  brief  interludes  of  analysis  on  the  works  machined 
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to  an  audience  reposing  on  two  verandah  lounges,  from 
whence,  he  was  assured,  they  heard  perfectly. 

"Come  into  the  garden,"  whispered  Tarran.  "The 
pianola  has  its  uses,  I  admit,  but — " 

"Darling,  be  discreet,"  murmured  Irene,  capturing 
his  hand.  Gilbert  sometimes  stopped  at  a  phrase  to  lec- 
ture on  it,  which  added  a  thrill  of  danger  to  the  practice 
of  discretion.  Tarran  smothered  a  honeymoon  im- 
patience in  its  source,  padding  her  throat  and  breasts  with 
kisses.  She  offered  them  with  lazy  virtuosity,  divinely 
self-indulgent.  .  .  . 

The  pianola  sustained  a  dying  chord,  fading  out  into 
ineffable  soundlessness,  and  Tarran  shot  back  to  his 
lounge,  pitched  at  a  crescendo  very  much  out  of  key  with 
the  pianola.  Its  stool  was  pushed  back  and  Gilbert  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  to  study  his  audience  with  a 
slightly  bemused  expression,  which  had  mislaid  tonal 
analysis  for  the  moment. 

"Fine  thing,  that,"  said  Tarran  frankly. 

"Eh?  Oh,  yes j  a  bit  too  fine,  in  one  way.  The  One 
Hundred  Eleventh  Sonata  always  did  convince  me  that 
peace  is  the  destructive  content  of  the  musician's  mind. 
Cessation  of  noise — the  death  image  in  music. 
Beethoven  had  reached  his  satiation  point  with  sound 
when  he  wrote  the  Hundred  Eleventh." 

Analysis  lapsed  suddenly  in  him;  perhaps  he  had 
reached  his  satiation  point  with  sound  also.  Tarran  got 
off  his  lounge  to  stretch  and  say  sincerely,  "Thanks  for  a 
dashed  good  evening,  Gilbert." 

"Oh,  rot,"  said  Gilbert,  which  may  have  been  a 
modest  disavowal  of  the  function  of  host.    He  was  look- 
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ing  at  Irene,  who  had  risen,  and  was  shading  her  eyes  a 
moment  from  the  light.  They  were  limpid  in  the  ten- 
der flush  of  her  skin,  and  her  lips  retained  a  smiling 
laxness.  Tarran  studied  her  too,  but  without  a  trace  of 
the  uncertainty  which  marked  Gilbert's  vaguely  puz- 
zled stare.    No  secrets  are  hidden  from  a  lover.  .  .  . 

All  stood,  aware  of  anticlimax  somewhere  that 
failed  to  account  for  itself,  till  Tarran  said  abruptly, 
"Oh  well,  good  night,  Gilbert,"  and  turned  to  the  steps  j 
a  farewell  that  overlooked  Irene.  Gilbert  nodded  a 
friendly  good  night  at  Tarran,  who  vanished  in  the  gar- 
den. For  once,  Gilbert  did  not  stay  the  departure  of  a 
guest.  In  fact,  he  had  just  arrived  at  the  bizarre  dis- 
covery that  Irene  was  a  lovely  woman.  By  a  familiar 
gesture  she  moved  to  the  mirror  for  one  cool  glance 
which  restored  a  film  of  distance  to  her  face,  or  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror.  No  woman  is  ever  quite  sure  which 
is  herself  in  that  enigmatic  scrutiny  of  two  identities. 

"Going  to  bed?"  asked  Gilbert,  with  an  inflection  that 
was  purely  casual. 

"Yes,"  said  Irene,  without  any  inflection  at  all.  No 
one  could  have  guessed  that  it  ignored  a  perfectly 
understood  appeal.  Gilbert  frowned  at  her  retreating 
back.  Her  walk  was  a  slow  undulation ;  a  sinking  of  one 
thigh  as  the  other  rose,  like  two  lazily  moving  pistons. 
It  invited  an  imagery  of  soothing  caresses. 

Damnation !  a  wife  has  no  right  to  squander  licentious 
imageries  unless  they  are  meant  for  a  husband.  Gilbert 
poured  out  a  whisky  j  ruminated  over  it,  but  put  it  down 
untasted.     He  had  drunk  nothing  that  evening,  by  the 
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exactions  of  pedalling  music.  No  doubt  liquor  flattened 
out  desire.  But  then,  Irene  drank  very  little  liquor.  .  .  . 
A  question  of  conscience  intruded  there:  what  was 
Irene's  conception  of  an  adequate  allowance  of  love  plus 
its  delayed  action  by  liquor?     He  did  not  know.     But 


then,  he  did  not  want  to  know.    All  the  same,  it  is  the 
devil  the  way  wives  guard  that  secret. 

He  gave  her  toilet  interval  a  reasonable  reprieve 
from  his  dilemma  and  went  softly  upstairs,  bothered  by 
that  bugbear  of  husbands — an  uninspired  arrival  at  a 
wife's  bedroom.  Alien  bedrooms  may  be  stormed  with 
eclat,  but  not  our  own. 
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At  the  upper  corridor  he  stopped,  listened,  said 
"Damn  that  girl,"  and  sneaked  down  again.  Shameful, 
to  be  detected  in  illicit  relations  to  one's  wife.  In  his 
annoyance,  he  tossed  off  a  whisky,  aware  of  a  vigil  im- 
posed by  those  interminable  toilets  of  Irene.  A  debauch 
of  face  creams,  barred  to  male  intrusion  by  maid  in  at- 
tendance. Irene  could  talk  to  these  silly  wenches,  who 
were  always  devoted  to  her.    .    .    . 

Four  times  Gilbert  made  the  ignominious  ascent  to 
listen,  detect  the  inexplicable  murmur  that  voices  al- 
ways have  from  a  bedroom,  and  snatch  himself  back  to 
the  whisky  again.  By  that  time  a  licentious  image  had 
fizzled  out  in  petty  annoyance.  Snatching  up  the 
whisky,  he  tramped  off  to  the  library  with  it. 


Chapter  Eighteen 


T^ARRAN  paid  off  Mrs.  Gabbit  for  exertions  extraor- 
dinary with  a  scrubbing  brush,  and  came  out  on  the 
verandah,  exuding  the  consciousness  of  moral  worth 
that  a  suddenly  clean  house  bestows  on  a  slovenly  male 
habitation  of  it.  Even  his  antiquated  drawing  room  had 
been  scrubbed  and  dusted,  which  was  a  pure  excess  of 
moral  worth  on  Tarran's  part. 

Andrew's  grenadier  stride  turned  the  corner  opposite, 
carrying  him  inflexibly  past  encounters  that  might  ap- 
pear to  inspect  a  husband.  But  as  Tarran  crossed  the 
garden  to  the  front  gate,  Andrew  was  forced  to  discover 
him  and  stop. 

"Haven't  seen  you  for  some  time,"  he  said. 

"No,  I've  been  fairly  busy  lately." 

"And  how  is  the  business  going?" 

"The  business?  Oh,  you  mean  fowls.  Very  well, 
thanks." 

"It  should  be  quite  profitable  at  present.  I  see  table 
birds  quoted  at  six  shillings." 

"Oh,  yes.    Yes.    In  fact — er,  yes — " 

It  seemed  to  Tarran  that  Andrew  watched  him  with  a 
certain  latency,  as  behind  a  barricade  of  speech.  But 
just  then  Reggie  Leaver  came  round  the  corner,  bound 
for  Tarran's  house,  and  in  the  fraction  of  arrest  that 
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discovered  Andrew  there  seemed  to  suspend  an  im- 
pulse to  retreat  round  the  corner.  Andrew  saw  him  too, 
but  assumed  not  to.  "Well,  drop  in  to  dinner  soon," 
he  said  to  Tarran,  and  passed  on,  measuring  his  step 
with  extra  care.  Reggie  shot  in  at  Tarran's  gate  with 
obvious  relief. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Tarran. 

"Nothing.     That  is,  nothing — " 

He  took  cover  in  the  house,  to  discover  a  novelty 
there.  "Hang  it,  you've  been  having  a  clean-up,"  he 
protested.  But  Tarran  shrugged  off  comment  on  the 
aesthetic  moments  of  poultry  farming  to  ask,  "Staying 
to  dinner?" 

"If  you  like." 

"All  right,  go  and  talk  to  Woster  while  I  have  a 
bath." 

Woster  was  making  his  evening  rounds  of  the  runs, 
and  Reggie  filled  a  long  spouted  watering  can  to  fill 
the  drinking  troughs.  From  the  bathroom  window 
Tarran  could  see  them  in  solemn  debate  over  the 
crowded  runs  of  cockerels,  and  Woster's  whiskers  were 
the  ambush  of  a  frustrated  murderer. 

Bathed,  shaved,  and  dressed,  Tarran  put  steak  on  to 
grill,  lined  the  frying  pan  with  bacon,  laid  out  bread, salt, 
pepper  and  cheese,  and  broke  eggs  into  the  hot  bacon  fat. 
On  that  Reggie  arrived  with  an  expression  of  consterna- 
tion at  his  service. 

"I  say,  Teddie,  you'll  make  a  hell  of  a  mess  of  this 
show  if  you  aren't  careful.  Why,  the  runs  are  chock-a- 
block  with  eight  months'  cockerels." 
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"Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right,  Reggie — " 

"No,  but  honestly,  you  ought  to  get  them  off  at 
once — " 

Woster  laughed  vauntingly,  as  one  rendered  reckless 
by  disillusion.  "Give  'em  away.  That's  all  the  advice 
I  got  to  offer  here,"  he  said. 

"No,  but  damn  it,  you  ought  to  have  an  agent — " 

"Don't  talk  about  agents,"  vaunted  Woster.  "If 
people  won't  take  'em  chuck  'em  on  the  rubbish  heap." 

"No,  but  listen,  Teddie,  you  ought  to  do  a  deal  with 
the  stores  for  packing  cases ;  make  your  own  crates.  It 
wouldn't  cost  much  to  run  your  own  motor  truck — pay 
you  to  take  in  the  towns  from  here  to  Melbourne — " 

"Don't  talk  about  crates — don't  talk  about  trucks — 
cut  their  throats  an'  chuck  'em  in  the  river,"  chanted 
Woster. 

"You  eat  that  an  cease  these  sacrilegious  outcries," 
said  Tarran,  dealing  him  a  slab  of  steak. 

"No,  but  honestly,  Teddie  .  .  ." 

Tarran  ate  his  dinner  to  criticism  constructive  and  de- 
structive of  his  methods  of  poultry  farming.  Reggie's 
bucolics  and  Woster's  whiskers  were  as  one  on  this  topic, 
and  such  figuring  and  averaging  and  estimating  was 
done  to  prove  a  promising  industry  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  that  Woster  was  moved  to  air  the  grief  of  a  poul- 
try assassin  outraged  in  his  high  office. 

"Give  over  talkin'  and  never  mention  six  months' 
cockerels  and  dressed  table  birds  agen.  Here's  me, 
man  and  boy,  born  executive  handler  of  fowls,  prac- 
tically regarded  with  scorn.     Batches  up  to  schedule 
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time,  averages  above  par,  an'  not  a  scaly  leg  in  the  lot. 
Boss  don't  care,  not  him.  Breed  'em,  that's  his  idea. 
Breed  'em  as  a  hobby.  Breed  'em  an'  feed  'em  an' 
chuck  'em  on  the  dung  heap." 

In  which  dark  spirit  he  was  presently  forth  loading 
up  a  small  handcart  with  table  birds  for  the  Royal. 
That  done,  he  received  some  explicit  instructions  from 
Tarran. 

"There's  ten  bob,  spend  it  entirely  on  beer.  When 
you  return,  go  straight  to  bed  and  sleep  off  your  pota- 
tions. Don't  disturb  me  on  any  account,  I  have  im- 
portant business  matters  to  attend  to." 

Woster  snorted  at  the  word  "business,"  took  his  dole, 
and  went,  trundling  a  disgraceful  handcart,  where 
trucks  should  be  dashing  forth  with  loads  of  murdered 
fowls.  Tarran  saw  him  off  and  returned  to  Reggie, 
who  had  slumped  into  a  verandah  chair  to  air  a  little 
pessimism  on  his  own  account. 

"I'm  sick  of  this  damned  hole.  Look  at  my  job — 
five  quid  a  week  and  horse  feed.  If  I  had  the  cash  I'd 
go  farming.  You'll  hardly  believe  it,  but  I've  only  seen 
Hilda  four  times  this  month.  I'm  going  to  clear  out. 
Five  quid!  How  the  hell  can  a  man  marry  on  five  quid 
a  week?" 

"Marry?" 

"It's  got  its  points.  I'm  sick  of  living  in  pubs. 
There's  something  in  the  idea  of  having  a  marvellous 
little  tart  to  come  home  to  every  night.  You've  got 
to  count  that  in." 

"Well,  it's  an  item." 

"Of  course.     Chap  gets  sick  of  sleeping  by  himself. 
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The  curse  of  it  is  the  more  you  try  to  fix  things  up  the 
more  bunged  up  they  get.     Even  that  dance — " 

He  forgot  pessimism  there  for  a  sudden  splutter  of 
anecdotal  ecstasy.  "What  do  you  think,  though ;  A.  C. 
did  a  line  with  Monica.  Never  would  have  thought 
it—" 

"Eh,  what!  what's  that  about  Andrew?" 

"Collared  Monica  off  Laurence  Race  Night  dance. 
Kicked  Laurence  downstairs  and  hooked  it  with 
Monica." 

"Here,  wait  a  minute,  I  can't  afford  to  miss  a  magnifi- 
cent scandal  like  this  about  Andrew.  How  the  deuce 
did  he  get  mixed  up  with  that  dance?" 

"He  didn't,  that's  the  curse  of  it.  He  was  up  on  the 
Royal  back  balcony,  blithered.  Watching  Olga,  of 
course — dotty  over  her.  Just  my  stinking  luck  that  he 
saw  us  coming  back  from  the  Bowling  Green.  Nothing 
in  it,  mind  you — " 

"Of  course  not." 

"Honestly,  not  a  thing  j  turned  me  down  flat.  Kissed 
her  a  bit — nothing  in  that.  All  the  same,  I  suppose 
A.  C.  thinks  we —  Damned  awkward,  can't  up  and  say 
to  a  man,  'Honestly,  never  put  a  finger  on  her.'  Pretty 
hot,  too,  after  him  hooking  it  for  the  night  with  Monica. 
Not  that  he  got  away  with  it,  mind  you.  That  young 
Laurence  blurted  the  whole  thing  out  to  Olga — " 

"No." 

"Yes.  And  she  bolted  straight  home  from  the 
dance."  .  .  . 

By  the  magnificent  illusion  that  gossip  is  the  exposure 
of  others  behind  which  we  hide  our  own  privacies,  they 
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got  great  entertainment  out  of  the  unmasking  of  An- 
drew, and  Tarran  aired  some  very  sapient  comment 
on  it. 

".  .  .  Can't  tell  me  that  a  man  who  gets  found  out 
in  that  silly  way  didn't  intend  to  be  found  out.  What 
did  Andrew  want  by  putting  up  that  performance  in 
front  of  Laurence  unless  he  intended  Olga  to  hear 
about  it?" 

"But  hang  it,  he  was  inked." 

"Of  course,  that's  the  point.  He  grabbed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  tight  to  do  it.  Anybody  could  see  that 
those  two  were  simmering  over  a  bust-up  of  some  sort, 
with  Andrew  secreting  jealousy  and  Olga  gabbling  a 
poisonous  assurance  that  he  had  reasons  for  it — " 

"But  hang  it,  she's  absolutely  straight." 

"Not  the  point.  Point  is,  those  two  couldn't  get 
together.  Andrew  was  the  misfit,  of  course;  stiff  as 
buckram  j  couldn't  unbend.  Couldn't  give  himself  a 
bit  of  reasonable  fun;  or  Olga  either.  .  .  .  No,  Reg- 
gie, you  can  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  when  things  have 
gone  wrong  with  a  man's  life  he'll  grab  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  smash  it  up.  Only  chance  he's  got  of  trying 
to  put  it  right  again,  see  ..." 

He  got  up  there  to  glance  at  the  kitchen  clock  and 
say,  "Quarter  to  eight;  I'll  have  to  shift  you,  Reggie, 
I've  got  an  appointment  here." 

With  Reggie  off  the  premises  Tarran  carried  the 
lamp  to  the  front  room,  leaving  the  back  of  the  house 
in  darkness.  Simmering  with  a  gentle  impatience,  he 
descended  to  the  river  bank  and  patrolled  it  till  Irene 
came  down  through  the  shrubbery,  dressed  and  hatted 
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as  for  a  conventional  visit,  but  a  little  too  breathless  for 
its  convention. 

"These  thrills  of  deceit,"  she  whispered.  "I  actually 
felt  guilty  just  now,  telling  lies  to  Gilbert." 

"That's  a  compliment  to  Gilbert,  who  probably  never 
heard  it." 

"He's  drinking  with  Laurence  in  the  library." 

"Laurence  has  his  uses." 

"How  dark  it  is." 

"Be  careful." 

He  led  her  up  the  fowl  runs  with  an  arm  round  her 
full  supple  body.  Life's  perfect  moment — expectation 
of  happiness  which  is  also  happiness  itself.  His  bed- 
room doors  were  open  to  the  soft  night,  and  in  the  dim 
radiance  of  light  reflected  from  the  passage,  lyricism 
secure  at  last  took  her  in  a  delighted  embrace. 

"God!     The  incredible  possession  of  you — " 

"Darling—" 

But  Irene  was  practical,  and  withdrew  her  lips  to 
say,  "Hadn't  you  better  put  that  front  room  light  out?" 

"No  j  if  anybody  did  come,  they'd  go  to  the  lighted 
part  of  the  house.  But  nobody  will  come — certainly  not 
in  here.  It's  quite  safe,  beloved — Where  does  this 
dress  unbutton?   .  .  ." 

Honeymoon  groupings  exclude  all  intrusion  on 
them,  even  at  a  bedroom  keyhole.  Here  there  was  not 
even  a  keyhole  for  impertinence  to  screw  an  eye  at,  with 
all  doors  open  to  unmask  a  theory  of  inspection.  Tarran 
was  very  happy  j — happy  in  the  magnificent  assurance 
that  had  felled  his  Terrible  Doubt,  which  he  very  justly 
ascribed  to  Irene's  gracious  assistance,  and  his  chant  of 
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her  charm  was  all  that  a  narcissus  self-absorbent  like 
Irene  could  desire.  But  her  hedonism  was  practical 
too;  lyricism  secretes  its  own  poison,  as  well  as  its 
threat  to  the  safe  policy  of  an  illicit  love  affair.  Two 
hours  later  she  opened  languid  eyes  to  say, 

"No,  I  must  really  go,  Ted  dear,  it  must  be  nearly 
eleven." 

"Don't  think  of  going." 

"I  must." 

She  stretched  her  arms,  to  dispossess  Tarran's  of 
them.  With  a  groan,  he  kissed  the  smoothly  flexed 
biceps,  saying,  "Impossible  to  lose  these  lovely  arms. 
Why  do  you  remove  what  the  advertisements  call  super- 
fluous hair?  As  if  anything  of  you  could  be  super- 
fluous." 

"One  must,  with  modern  gowns." 

"Tell  me,  Irene,  all  about  your  first  love  affair." 

"Darling,  don't  be  silly — this  is  my  first  love  affair." 

"Beloved  liar—" 

Irene  kissed  his  brow  sedately  and  rose  to  supple  the 
curves  of  her  tall  figure  languidly  against  the  soft 
light  from  the  passage,  adored  by  Tarran's  eye. 

"Irene,  you  belie  your  own  beauty ;  goddesses  don't 
go  home  at  eleven.  They  are  insatiable,  and  stay  a 
month  at  least." 

Irene  paused  a  moment  to  reflect,  before  moving 
across  to  take  his  face  in  her  hands. 

"Listen  to  me,  Ted,  before  our  affair  goes  any  fur- 
ther. You  must  be  discreet.  Love  is  delightful,  but 
being  found  out  is  ugly  and  detestable.     We  must  not 
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take  risks.     You  will  leave  me  to  arrange  the  terms 

under  which  we  meet." 

"All  right.    But  there's  no  risk,  if  we  meet  here." 
"Still,  you  promise  to  leave  all  that  to  me?" 


"I  must." 

"Darling—" 

A  prosaic  interlude,  which  restored  them  both  to  the 
convention  of  an  evening  call.  Or  nearly  so.  Tarran 
was  searching  for  his  boots  when  out  of  a  rustle  of  fab- 
rics Irene  said,  "I've  mislaid  a  stocking,  Ted,  you'll 
have  to  get  a  light." 
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Tarran  fumbled  for  matches,  but  found  none.  "Wait 
till  I  get  the  lamp,"  he  said. 

He  reached  the  front  room  door,  but  got  no  further, 
shocked  by  an  impossible  discovery.  Freda  was  seated 
there  on  the  sofa,  as  shocked  by  discovery  as  himself. 
Her  shoulders  were  drawn  up  on  a  rigid  body,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  in  a  morbid  ordeal  of  listening. 

Both  remained  in  that  horrid  suspension  of  a  mutual 
exposure,  quite  helpless,  till  Irene  called  from  the  bed- 
room, "All  right,  I've  found  it."  Freda  thrust  a  hand 
of  fierce  dismissal  at  him.  With  a  fatuous  gesture  that 
implored  her  to  reserve  judgment  on  him,  Tarran  got 
himself  away  in  a  confusion  that  scrambled  his  boots 
on  unlaced  in  his  haste  to  get  Irene  out  of  the  house. 
That  was  done  in  a  silence  which  endured  till  they 
reached  the  river  path,  where  the  damper  on  Tarran's 
spirits  was  so  obvious  that  Irene  was  puzzled. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  searching  his  face 
in  the  starlight. 

"Nothing — I  mean,  everything.  Aren't  you  leav- 
ing me?" 

He  crammed  the  distractions  of  cataclysm  into  a  last 
embrace,  saw  her  into  the  shrubbery  and  fled  back  to 
the  house,  incapable  of  improvising  any  rationality  on 
an  abject  conviction  of  ignominy.  Remorse  for  Freda 
devastated  him,  an  impassioned  desire  to  plaster  her 
wounded  self-respect  at  any  expense  to  his  own.  .  .  . 

But  relief  by  grovelling  was  denied  him — Freda  had 
gone.  That  was  another  shock,  and  his  panic  at  missing 
her  sent  him  running  in  pursuit  of  her.  Two  blocks 
up  the  river  avenue  he  saw  her  hurry  past  a  street  lamp, 
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and  pulled  up  at  another  horrified  slump  of  panic.  She 
had  heard  everything  from  the  front  room,  impossible 
to  face  her.  .  .  . 

Back  at  the  house,  he  put  in  a  purely  distracted  in- 
terlude, stamping  from  room  to  room,  and  slapping 
exasperation  out  of  his  skull  at  every  turn.  The  worst 
of  his  confusion  was  an  exposure  of  treachery  to  him- 
self by  an  act  of  torture  to  Freda,  for  he  had  never  once 
thought  of  her  as  a  chance  visitor  to  the  house  when  she 
was  its  only  ratified  chance  visitor.  Incredible  that  he 
had  brought  his  affair  with  Irene  within  range  of  detec- 
tion by  Freda.  So  incredible  that  he  had  to  face  its 
accusation  of  wilful  forgetfulness.  Fuming  with  fury, 
he  had  to  reject  its  despicable  inference. 

"No,  by  God!  Pm  not  such  a  dirty  dog  as  that.  I 
won't  admit  it.  I'll  fix  this  up  with  Freda.  I  will,  I 
swear  I  will.  .  .  ." 


Chapter  Nineteen 


OUT  of  a  vacuous  Sunday  afternoon  Reggie  Leaver 
came  to  Tarran's  back  gate  and  crossed  to  the 
verandah,  where  Tarran  was  slumped  in  a  deck  chair, 
and  there  was  that  about  him  which  so  confessed  a 
supine  collapse  of  spirit  that  Reggie  said  innocently, 
"Hello,  what's  up?" 

Tarran  got  his  face  hurriedly  under  cover  of  a  frown 
to  say,  "Nothing,  of  course.    Why?" 

"You  look  a  bit  blue  mouldy  about  something." 

"Rot,"  said  Tarran.  He  got  testily  out  of  his  chair 
and  dismissed  an  irrelevant  comment  on  his  looks. 
Reggie  dismissed  it  too  3  he  had  his  own  despairs  to 
think  about. 

"Going  to  Hipslop's?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes." 

"Give  Hilda  this  letter,  will  you?" 

Tarran  grudgingly  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  another  reminder  that  he  should  be  now  on  his 
way  to  Hipslop's,  if  there  was  anything  in  the  decencies 
of  remorse  on  Freda's  account.  But  still  he  lingered, 
drifting  with  Reggie  down  the  yard  to  dawdle  about 
the  fowl  runs.  Both  were  astray  on  irresolutions  of 
the  spirit  which  the  super-inertia  of  Sunday  infected 
too,  with  its  clucking  meditations  of  fowls  and  the 
placid  river  below  them. 
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"IVe  told  Hilda  I'm  going  to  clear  out." 

"Taking  it  out  of  her  for  having  a  fat-headed  father, 
are  you?" 

"Why  doesn't  she  tell  him  to  go  to  hell?  She  won't* 
see;  funks  it.    Old  man's  got  her  beaten." 

'Rot!  It's  your  job  to  beat  the  old  man  for  her. 
Don't  put  it  onto  him." 

"Easy  to  talk.  How  am  I  going  to  beat  him  if  I 
never  get  a  chance  to?  Damn  it,  I  haven't  even  kissed 
Hilda.  Only  time  she  gets  out  is  with  Ruby  Pinner. 
Hang  it,  a  girl's  got  to  meet  a  man  half-way.  Can't 
expect  a  man  to  do  all  the  work." 

Tarran  caught  at  that,  nagged  at  by  things  to  say  to 
Freda.  A  justification.  But  he  was  not  looking  for 
justifications.  Quite  the  opposite,  in  fact.  Why 
excoriate  yourself  with  remorse  if  you  want  an  excuse 
for  domestic  cataclysm?   .  .  . 

"There's  Laurence,"  said  Reggie. 

Laurence  had  observed  them  from  the  Cornet 
verandah,  and  now  emerged  from  the  river  path.  He 
bore  a  grievance  with  him,  and  the  glum  looks  that  now 
marked  his  arrival  exploded  it  in  him. 

"What  are  you  looking  like  that  for?"  he  demanded. 
"You're  another  pair  of  constipated  mugwumps,  are 
you?  I  never  struck  such  a  hole.  Andrew  and  Olga 
spend  all  their  time  lurking  in  different  rooms,  when 
they  aren't  glaring  at  me  like  assassins.  As  if  /  wanted 
to  let  out  the  dirty  truth  about  them." 

"You  wouldn't  blurt  it  out,  oh  no,"  said  Reggie  in- 
dignantly.   He  was  recalled  by  that  to  show  Laurence 
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a  fist.  "And  by  ginger,  you  haven't  got  anything  to 
blurt  out  about  Olga,  so  get  that  fixed." 

"What  have  you  got  to  drink  here?"  demanded  Lau- 
rence of  Tarran. 

"There's  some  beer,  I  think.  Ask  Woster  to  get 
it  for  you  j  I  can't  stop  any  longer." 

He  turned  in  at  the  verandah,  but  Reggie  hurried 
after  him  to  say  urgently,  "Don't  forget  that  note  to 
Hilda,  Teddie.  Look,  slip  it  to  her  and  ask  her  to  give 
you  an  answer,  see.     I'll  wait  here  till  you  get  back." 

Tarran  nodded  and  went  off,  bracing  himself  for 
the  firing  line.  It  had  to  be  faced,  this  attack  generated 
by  himself  on  himself.  Freda's  place  in  it  he  could  not 
see,  for  all  his  genuine  squirmings  of  contrition  on  her 
account.  Her  presence  in  that  room  was  only  a  wanton 
piece  of  cruelty,  and  blaming  himself  for  it  was  no 
solution.    Who  was  to  blame,  then?     .    .    . 

His  mind  gave  up  that  infernal  conundrum.  Anger 
restored  him  from  trying  to  think  about  it — anger  at  the 
system  of  human  conflict  that  can  arrive  at  no  decisions 
on  its  own  account  without  resorting  to  treachery  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else. 

In  the  placid  fall  of  evening  he  arrived  at  the  Hips- 
lop  house,  treading  glumly  but  resolutely  to  the  front 
door.  It  was  open,  and  he  hung  his  hat  in  the  hall, 
waiting  for  the  sounds  of  his  arrival  to  announce  his 
presence.  No  one  appeared,  which  was  very  discon- 
certing. He  walked  down  the  passage  to  the  dining 
room,  and  that  produced  Mrs.  Hipslop  from  the 
kitchen.     For  a  flash,  it  seemed  to  Tarran  that  the  air 
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was  clogged  with  reservations.  Then  it  was  not.  Mrs. 
Hipslop  was  flushed,  but  that  was  with  cooking.  The 
sincerity  of  her  greeting  put  reticence  out  of  countenance 
on  the  spot. 

"So  glad  you've  come,  Ted  dear — those  terrible 
fowls!  Father's  in  his  room.  Or  would  you  like  a 
drink  first — " 

"No,  thanks.     Just  tell  Freda  Pm  here,  please." 

Mrs.  Hipslop  gave  a  gentle  tap  at  Freda's  door  to 
call,  "Freda  darling,  Ted's  here,"  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen,  nodding  Tarran  a  reassurance  that  Freda  would 
be  out  in  a  moment.  Where  all  motives  were  honour- 
able, there  was  no  need  for  her  to  chaperon  them  in 
that  house. 

Tarran  fidgeted  about  the  room,  on  wires  for  Freda 
to  appear.  She  did  not  appear.  Her  door  remained 
closed,  nor  did  any  admission  of  Tarran's  presence  come 
from  behind  it.  In  the  dead  stillness  of  the  house,  it 
was  suddenly  conveyed  to  him  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  appear,  and  the  discovery  rushed  his  nerves  with 
anger  at  the  falsity  of  his  position  there,  with  a  dis- 
rupted love  affair  suspended  on  the  threat  of  a  family 
gathering.  He  took  a  swift  step  towards  her  door  and 
pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  to  stride  back  and  dump  himself 
into  a  chair  with  a  set  face.  All  right — she  would  have 
his  exposure  in  her  own  terms.  .  .  . 

An  unpleasant  vigil.  From  the  kitchen,  a  soothing 
hint  of  oven  doors.  From  Hipslop's  madhouse,  a  faint 
penetration  of  chemicals.  From  Freda's  room,  the  sus- 
tained insult  of  silence.     From  Tarran  also  the  retort 
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of  soundlessly  sitting  in  a  chair ;  vicious  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  ignominious  ordeal. 

Movement  in  Hipslop's  lair,  attended  by  a  crash  and 
mutterings,  produced  Hipslop,  blinking  and  distrait. 
He  was  in  Sunday's  dishabille,  which  barely  allowed 
his  martyrdom  to  support  his  trousers,  and  his  blank 
stare  confessed  that  Tarran's  identity  eluded  him.  "Yes 
yes,  exactly — photosynthesis — carbonic  acid,  water,  dex- 
trose, oxygen,"  he  said. 

Recognition  of  Tarran  was  established  there  with  a 
burst  of  enlightenment.  "Look  here,  Tarran,  tradi- 
tion j  compromise  of  two  generations.  All  this  modern 
laxity;  reflex  of  social  disruption.  What's  the  solution? 
Conservation  of  tradition,  energy,  the  species:  Marriage. 
Individual  right  to  action  damned  subterfuge — escape 
responsibility.  Damned  evasion — the  social  contract. 
My  BOOTS!" 

That  reference  exploded  in  space.  Tarran  stared 
suspiciously  at  these  particles  of  a  subconscious  in 
chaos,  but  Hipslop  only  shambled  three  times  round 
the  room  to  hang  himself  suddenly  over  a  chair  with 
a  distracted  outcry  of  "My  God!  my  kidneys!"  and 
there  remained  dying. 

Tarran  let  him  die.  Reservations  in  the  air  con- 
founded even  a  theory  of  speech  with  Hipslop,  who 
continued  to  die  till  the  chair  back  effected  an  energy 
transformation  on  his  midriff,  and  got  him  upright 
again,  muttering,  "Eh!   yes,  exactly.     What  what — " 

The  sideboard  brought  him  back  to  consciousness  be- 
cause there  were  bottles  on  it.     "I'm  done,  Tarran, 
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done.     Climatic  incompatibility,  my  urine.     A  light 
Sauterne,  perhaps  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Hipslop  served  dinner,  suavely  and  expertly, 
disposing  of  a  stultified  atmosphere  with  a  compactness 
that  made  it  intolerable.  Hilda  appeared  suddenly, 
assuming  to  be  there  by  not  having  arrived  there  from 
Pinners'  back  garden,  and  she  hitched  herself  into  a 
chair  with  a  toss  of  the  chin  at  Tarran  which  was  either 
a  greeting  or  a  refusal  to  greet  him.  They  were  all 
seated  before  Freda  came  in  quietly  and  took  her  seat 
beside  Tarran.  She  refused  to  see  his  dark  glance, 
otherwise  her  composure  told  him  nothing.  "Did  you 
find  the  doilies?  Oh,  yes,  I  see  you  did,"  she  said  to 
her  mother. 

""•The  dinner  passed  somehow,  but  even  Hipslop's 
pachydermatous  rejection  of  human  identity  floundered 
into  a  discovery  of  something  wrong  with  it.  He  kept 
constantly  forgetting  Tarran  and  rediscovering  him 
with  remarkable  feats  of  incoherence  which  failed  even 
his  ability  to  dispense  with  syntax,  and  petered  out  into 
drivellings  of  "Yes,  yes,  exactly,  eh?  what,  what — " 
while  he  stared  blankly  about  at  unknown  faces. 

Hilda  had  discovered  something  wrong  between 
Freda  and  Tarran,  and  watched  them  from  the  cover 
of  her  thick  black  curls.  Mrs.  Hipslop  alone  ate 
smoothly  on,  maintaining  an  impregnable  faith  in  the 
purity  of  human  motives. 

Tarran  gave  over  pumping  up  small  talk  with  Mrs. 
Hipslop  and  plodded  glumly  through  a  performance 
of  eating.    With  the  coffee  he  waited  deliberately  while 
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Freda  and  Mrs.  Hipslop  cleared  the  table.  Hilda  slid 
off  with  a  flick  of  satisfied  malice  from  her  black  bob. 
Hipslop  muddled  about,  looking  for,  and  forgetting, 
a  mislaid  box  of  cigars. 


When  Freda  came  back  from  the  kitchen  Tarran 
rose  and  faced  her,  saying  firmly,  "Get  your  hat,  Freda  \ 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

Freda  studied  the  request  a  moment  before  raising 
her  eyes  to  his.  For  once  they  focused  without  any 
illusion  of  space  between  herself  and  Tarran. 
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"I  don't  think  there's  anything  to  be  said,  is  there?" 
she  asked. 

"You  don't  mean  that." 

"I  don't  know  what  else  you  expect  me  to  mean. 
Unless — "  she  drew  out  a  slow  intonation  of  rage — 
"you  expect  me  to  congratulate  you." 

Mrs.  Hipslop  had  entered  from  the  kitchen;  Hipslop 
fumbled  at  the  recovered  box  of  cigars,  unable  to  locate 
a  suspended  drama  in  it.  Tarran  felt  trapped,  angry 
and  foolish,  and  made  an  impatient  gesture  at  Freda. 

"Come  outside  for  God's  sake;  you  can't  ask  me  to 
discuss  this  here,"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  discuss  it  at  all." 

She  turned  to  her  mother.  "Ted  only  called  tonight 
to  say  that  our  engagement  is  off."  Then  to  Tarran, 
"That  simplifies  the  business  for  you,  doesn't  it?" 

It  did  not.  Freda's  face  was  white  and  sharpened 
and  her  eyes  distended,  and  for  the  first  time  Tarran 
was  forced  to  resist  a  violent  emotion  from  her.  It 
dismayed  him  by  denuding  him  of  an  intellectual  de- 
fence against  it.  And  he  needed  a  defence;  if  not 
against  Freda,  at  least  against  discovering  why  her 
rejection  of  him  arrived  as  an  unforeseen  disaster. 

For  a  pause,  the  situation  remained  blank.  Hipslop 
maundered  in  trance,  looking  from  face  to  face;  Mrs. 
Hipslop's  lips  tightened  on  her  Madonna  convention, 
but  otherwise  she  presented  a  front  of  congealed  calm. 

"Of  course  you  won't  object  to  explaining  this  sud- 
den change  of  mind,"  she  said  smoothly  to  Tarran. 

"There's   no  necessity   to   explain;    he's   explained 
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fully  to  me,"  said  Freda  truculently.  But  Tarran  woke 
up  there,  turning  to  her  resolutely. 

"No,  Freda,  that  won't  do.  It  doesn't  cover  the 
situation  any  more  than  my  saying  that  I'm  most  in- 
fernally sorry  for  it,  which  I  am." 

"For  what?" 

"For  forcing  that  discovery  on  you." 

"Still,  it  was  clever  of  you,  wasn't  it?  Otherwise  I 
might  never  have  known  what  an  accomplished  lover 
I  had." 

"Oh,  rub  that  in,  if  you  want  to." 

"You  never  spared  me." 

"You  never  spared  yourself.  You  needn't  have 
stayed  there." 

They  glared,  restored  for  the  moment  to  a  healing 
anger.  Hipslop  put  a  cigar  in  a  coffee  cup,  made  as 
if  to  drink  it,  and  recovered  speech  with  a  rush. 

"Look  here,  what's  the  meaning  of  this?     I  insist — " 

Tarran  turned  on  him  impatiently.  "I've  been 
fooling  with  another  woman  and  Freda  found  it  out. 
That's  all  you  need  know." 

"All!  But  damn  my  soul — fowls.  A  decent  in- 
come, two  hundred  a  year — fowls.  Don't  tell  me — 
subterfuge — enough  to  marry  on — " 

"Don't  you  dare  to  defend  me,  you — "  exclaimed 
Freda.  She  made  an  impotent  gesture,  which  threw  a 
surcharge  of  self-contempt  at  her  father.  Mrs.  Hipslop 
caught  her  arm,  saying  icily,  "Control  yourself,  Freda." 
Freda  snatched  herself  away,  saying  viciously,  "I  need 
control  after  all  these  years  of  being  controlled." 
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She  glared  at  them  all,  a  conspiracy  that  had  de- 
frauded her  of  youth  and  its  rewards.  "Control!  I 
suppose  you  two  never  had  a  life  of  your  own  before 
you  gave  up  living.  Or  did  you  have  a  dear  father 
who  was  terrified  you  might  get  the  share  of  life  he 
was  past  getting.  Ted's  a  beast,  and  I  hate  him,  but 
you — " 

Mrs.  Hipslop  only  looked  at  her,  refusing  to  combat 
an  injustice  refuted  by  her  silence ;  Hipslop  offered  to 
all  the  palm  of  a  martyr  defeated  even  of  incoherence. 
But  Tarran  shook  his  head.  "That  won't  do,  Freda,  you 
can't  accuse  others  of  a  failure  in  yourself,"  he  said. 

Freda's  eyes  blazed  with  rage,  and  she  snatched  at 
its  release. 

"You  can  afford  to  say  that,  smug  with  satisfaction 
over  your  successful  love  affair." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  a  detected  impostor,  both  to  you  and 
to  myself.  But  that  isn't  all  of  it.  Look  here,  you've 
put  me  in  a  position  here  where  I  can't  explain  myself. 
I  don't  say  excuse  myself,  but —  Oh,  damnation!  Listen 
to  this,  anyhow.  I  had  to  find  out  something  about 
myself,  something  I  couldn't  find  out  from  you.  That's 
your  share  of  this  business  and  you  can't  escape  it.  You 
shoved  me  into  the  arms  of  another  woman,  and  you  sat 
in  that  room  for  two  hours  to  find  out  why.  Now  you 
know  why.  And  it  evens  the  break  between  us.  Come, 
are  you  going  to  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  that  it  was 
you  who  should  have  been  in  that  room  with  me?" 

He  stared  into  her  eyes  and  Freda  glared  back  into  his. 
But  he  did  not  touch  her,  and  only  arms  and  lips  could 
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have  proved  the  sincerity  of  that  appeal.  And  Freda 
had  put  sincerity  out  of  action  by  forcing  it  into  an 
absurd  publicity:  a  confession  of  incompetence.  Her 
eyes  went  suddenly  blank,  banishing  Tarran  out  of 
focus.  She  backed  to  the  door,  and  her  voice  went 
flat  too.  It  only  said,  "Go  away,  I  never  want  to  see 
you  again,  or  any  other  man — " 

Tarran  watched  her  go  down  the  passage  and  the 
bedroom  door  close  on  her.  With  a  shrug,  he  gave  it 
up.  An  unuttered  thought  told  him  that  an  appeal  to 
resolution  in  another  intends  to  destroy  its  potency. 
Whose  resolution  had  he  appealed  to  here:  his  own  or 
Freda's?    He  gave  that  up  too. 

Hipslop's  palm  was  still  demanding  that  someone 
should  put  a  certificate  of  martyrdom  in  it.  Defrauded 
of  that,  he  fell  into  a  chair  and  gave  it  to  himself. 

"Me!  Turn  on  ME.  That  girl!  I've  lived  for 
that  girl.  Sacrifice!  My  God!  Health — life — 
work!  For  that!  Injustice — the  species.  Procreate 
and  be  damned.    I  give  it  up.    My  last  word :  done  for." 

Tarran  overlooked  the  last  testimony  of  a  ruined  being. 
His  hat  was  in  the  hall  and  he  turned  to  get  it.  But  Mrs. 
Hipslop  stayed  him  a  moment  with  implacable  coolness. 

"And  all  this,  I  suppose,  is  only  to  explain  that  from 
the  first  you  never  intended  to  marry  Freda,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  let  it  go  at  that,"  said  Tarran  resentfully. 

He  strode  out  of  the  house  and  across  the  garden  and 
banged  the  gate  behind  him,  done  with  that  house  for 
ever.  But  not  with  an  irresolution  it  had  failed  to 
settle  for  him. 


Chapter  Twenty 


THE  slamming  of  Hipslop's  gate  at  least  gave  Tar- 
ran  an  illusion  of  finality  which  he  needed.  He 
had  been  thinking  about  one  thing  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  its  potency  was  suddenly  used  up  in  him. 
The  sensation  of  its  passage  was  like  an  unexpected  re- 
lief from  the  toothache.  .  .  . 

Hilda  and  Ruby  Pinner  were  talking  at  the  Pinner 
gate,  but  they  paused  at  Tarran's  appearance  and  eyed 
him  defensively.  Tarran  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  re- 
membering Reggie's  letter.  But  he  did  not  produce 
it.  Instead,  he  submitted  to  an  impulse  of  malice  that 
undoubtedly  arrived  from  an  ignominious  ordeal  in  the 
Hipslop  home. 

"Ah,  there  you  are.  I  was  just  looking  for  you  two. 
You've  got  to  come  along  with  me." 

"With  you?"  said  Hilda  incredulously. 

"Yes,  Pve  something  important  to  say  to  you.  Come 
on,  Hilda,  enough  of  looking  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  snake 
or  a  father.  Give  me  your  hand.  Now  yours,  Ruby. 
That's  right,  come  on." 

He  tugged  them  off,  a  hand  under  each  arm,  vastly 
flustered  and  protesting. 

"But  we  haven't  got  hats." 

"You  don't  want  hats." 

"But  where  are  we  going?" 
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"You'll  see  presently." 

"  But  there'll  be  a  row." 

"No,  there  won't.  I  have  your  father's  permission  to 
take  you  with  me.  Besides,  as  your  elder  brother,  I 
don't  need  his  permission.  And  Ruby  can  regard  me  as 
an  uncle." 

Hilda  peered  round  him  to  say,  "I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it,  do  you,  Ruby?"  but  Ruby  was  a  detected 
incompetent  in  the  grasp  of  a  pirate,  and  Tarran  said 
sternly,  "I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Hilda.  Ruby  wouldn't 
think  of  doubting  an  uncle's  word." 

By  nonsense  and  the  thrills  of  curiosity  he  got  them 
to  the  river  avenue  and  to  his  own  gate,  and  peculiar 
sounds  came  out  of  his  house  to  greet  them.  Somebody 
was  bellowing  a  song  to  a  feebly  tinkled  accompaniment 
and  roars  of  laughter.  Reggie  supplied  the  laughter 
and  Woster  its  motive.  He  was  standing  at  the  piano 
in  the  correct  posture  of  a  public  performer,  one  arm 
behind  him  and  the  other  hooked  into  a  phantom  dress 
waistcoat,  and  his  eye  was  cocked  at  the  ceiling  in  the 
agony  of  a  melodic  reconstruction,  accompanied  by 
Laurence  on  Tarran's  ancient  piano,  whose  ghostly  gen- 
tility complained  in  vain  at  Woster's  roaring.  They  had 
discovered  him  to  have  a  tremendous  voice,  and  a 
repertoire  of  songs  dating  from  the  eighties,  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  grievous  lot  of  parents. 

"You  have  made  your  pore  old  mother  weep  from  night 

to  herly  morn, 
You've  made  your  yore  old  father  curse  the  hower  that 

you  were  born. 
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You  have  struck  hus  both  on  Christmas  heave  and 

thrown  us  hout,  me  lad, 
So  may  your  children  strike  you  as  you  strook  your 

pore  hold  dad.  ..." 

On  that  dolorous  motive  Tarran  arrived,  tugging 
Hilda  and  Ruby  with  him — a  largesse  of  girl. 

Reggie  leaped  up,  incredulous,  as  one  vouchsafed  a 
vision  of  angels.  A  howl  escaped  him,  testifying  a  too 
great  joy.  Laurence  hopped  off  the  piano  stool  and 
took  legal  possession  of  Ruby  on  the  spot. 

"Just  the  things  we  needed,"  he  said.  "How  clever 
of  you  to  catch  them." 

"Always  knew  old  Teddie  could  do  it,"  chanted 
Reggie,  and  kissed  Hilda  via  appreciation  of  Tarran's 
gift  of  her. 

"Now  we'll  have  a  party,"  said  Laurence. 

"Not  here,"  said  Tarran.  "I  need  a  little  rest.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  feel  up  to  throwing  Hipslop  out  if  he 
comes  here  looking  for  Hilda." 

"There,  I  knew  all  along  he  didn't  say  we  could 
come,"  exclaimed  Hilda  indignantly. 

"That's  all  right,  Hilda,  you've  only  got  to  put  it 
onto  me.  You  can  say  I  said  he  said  you  could.  You 
can  say  I  took  you  for  a  moonlight  picnic.  There's  a 
nice  moon  rising  to  prove  it,  too." 

"The  very  thing.  We'll  take  Treadwater's  launch 
and  go  down  the  river,"  said  Laurence.  "What  have 
you  got  to  eat  in  the  house?" 

"Take  anything  you  can  find.  Go  on,  Woster,  get 
them  some  tucker." 
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"Just  like  the  Boss,  spoilin'  everything,"  grumbled 
Woster.  "Here's  us  in  the  middle  of  a  singsong,  Boss 
runs  these  here  wimmen  in  on  us — " 

Revolving  his  whiskers  at  one  instance  of  a  standard 
grievance,  he  was  pushed  out  by  Laurence,  tugging 
Ruby  with  him.  "But  I  really  don't  think  we  ought 
to,"  she  was  saying  earnestly.  Hilda  kept  automatically 
pushing  Reggie  off,  while  she  stared  at  Tarran  to  try 
and  detect  a  motive  in  this  sudden  pose  of  irresponsi- 
bility on  her  account. 

"I  know,  you've  had  a  row  with  Freda,"  she  said 
with  conviction. 

"Nonsense,  Hilda." 

"You  have.  She  tore  your  photo  up  and  threw  it 
behind  the  grate." 

"It  was  a  rotten  photo — never  did  me  justice." 

"And  she's  been  sitting  in  her  room  all  day,  glaring 
at  anyone  for  speaking  to  her.  You  won't  be  able  to 
come  back  with  us  and  say  you  took  us  out." 

"Look  here,  Hilda,  leave  all  that  to  Reggie." 

"Leave  everything  to  me,  Hilda,"  said  Reggie. 

Hilda  was  not  reassured.  She  stood  humping  one 
shoulder  and  then  the  other,  trying  to  wriggle  alarm 
from  her  backbone. 

"I  know  5  there'll  be  a  stinking  row  about  this — " 

"Go  and  help  Laurence,"  said  Tarran,  pushing  them 
out  of  the  room. 

Laurence  was  compounding  sandwiches  while  Ruby 
sliced  cold  chicken  and  cheese  and  pickles  and  tomatoes 
as  directed.  Now  he  was  making  a  fuss  over  a  lack  of 
serviettes  to  wrap  them  in.     "Here's  a  noospaper  for 
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yer,"  said  Woster,  and  had  a  tomato  thrown  at  him.  A 
candle  box  lined  with  a  clean  towel  had  to  content  the 
stylist.  Glasses  and  a  bottle  opener  were  placed  in  it 
and  Reggie  was  ordered  to  carry  it.  Bottles  of  beer 
were  forced  into  the  reluctant  charge  of  Hilda  and  Ruby. 
"You  don't  think  we're  going  to  drink  this  stuff,  do 
you?"  protested  Hilda.  Laurence  only  bustled  them 
all  off  the  verandah,  to  forebodings  on  a  lawless  event. 

"I  simply  know  there'll  be  a  frightful  row  about 
this,"  said  Hilda. 

"Leave  everything  to  me,"  Reggie  reassured  her. 
"Absolutely  safe — glorious — " 

But  forebodings  refused  to  find  the  event  glorious, 
with  Hilda  humping  rebellious  shoulders  and  Ruby 
saucering  alarm  at  the  filtered  shadows  of  moonlight, 
which  illuminated  a  witling  for  detection  by  boys.  No 
interdictions  by  the  home  here  to  protect  you  from  a 
criminal  adventure  in  happiness ;  no  ruthless  parent  to 
snatch  at  as  an  excuse  for  the  neophyte's  terror  of  making 
a  fool  of  herself.  So  easy  to  bungle  these  affairs  and  do 
everything  wrong  and  be  ridiculous  for  ever.  .  .  . 

Reggie  was  disturbed  too,  for  the  success  of  an 
amorous  piracy  and  shepherded  the  girls  into  the  launch 
with  burblings  of  reassurance.  Laurence  embarked  the 
candle  box  and  set  the  engine  going.  Clinging  together 
on  the  launch's  cushions,  Hilda  and  Ruby  found  them- 
selves whisking  off  to  unknown  seas  in  a  flurry  of  ex- 
postulation. 

"We  can't  stay  out  long,  remember.  Only  about 
half  an  hour.  Then  we'll  have  to  go  straight  home.  As 
it  is  there'll  be  a  row,  and  that  sneak  Ted  Tarran  not 
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there  to  say  he  took  us  out,  so  we'll  simply  have  to  say 
we  went  for  a  bit  of  a  stroll  down  the  road  .  .  ." 

"Just  give  those  cats  a  drink  to  shut  them  up,"  said 
Laurence. 

Reggie  opened  a  bottle  of  beer,  to  indignant  protests 
from  Hilda.    "Nasty  stuff,  we're  not  going  to  drink  it 

— beer,  horrid "    Reggie  urged  the  virtues  of  beer 

with  exaggerated  concern.  "No,  honestly,  glorious 
stuff.  Quite  harmless,  drink  a  barrel  of  it.  Just  one 
glass  j  do  you  the  world  of  good.  Honestly — delicious 
— exhilarating — " 

Pestered  in  impassioned  terms,  the  girls  took  their 
glasses  gingerly,  as  if  the  beer  were  an  explosive.  They 
sipped  it,  grimaced  and  gulped  it  down  as  a  nauseous 
experiment  on  their  credulity. 

"It  prickles,"  said  Hilda,  diagnosing  effects. 

"That's  the  exhilaration,"  explained  Reggie. 

Ruby  confessed  to  a  tonic  property  by  giggling.  "I 
like  it,"  she  said,  astonished  at  such  a  resolute  discovery. 

"Have  some  more,"  said  Reggie. 

A  glorious  event  saved  from  disaster.  The  inter- 
dictions of  home  flickered  out,  like  bubbles  in  beer 
froth.  To  its  notorious  exhilaration,  the  charm  of 
gliding  swiftly  over  moonlit  water,  in  and  out  of  shadow 
patches,  past  shores  inhabited  only  by  mopokes  and  a 
scuttling  rabbit  or  two.  Delicious  to  speed  beyond  the 
ban  of  being  watched.  Reggie's  arm  had  now  taken 
permanent  possession  of  Hilda,  who  reclined  on  his 
shoulder,  pretending  not  to  know  that  he  was  kissing 
her  at  half-minute  intervals.  Laurence  let  Ruby  help 
to  steer,  tickling  the  back  of  her  neck. 
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Miles  away  from  intrusion  on  a  moonlight  festival, 
Laurence  eased  up  the  launch  at  last  where  the  river 
broadened  into  the  shallows  of  a  glistening  sandbank, 
and  nosing  in  among  the  willows  above  it,  tied  up. 

"A  perfect  place  for  a  swim,"  he  said,  beginning  to 
undress.     "Come  on,  Ruby,  off  with  your  clothes." 

Ruby's  large  limpid  rabbit's  eyes  squandered  alarm 
all  over  the  place  for  an  interdiction  to  burrow  under, 
but  Hilda  put  hers  overboard,  shrill  with  indignation. 

"We  are  NOT  going  for  a  swim,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Pooh ! "  said  Laurence,  busy  with  his  shirt  collar. 

"Besides,  we  haven't  got  bathing  costumes,"  Hilda 
pointed  out. 

"I'm  surprised  at  a  girl  of  your  age  talking  such  in- 
delicate rot,"  said  Laurence.  "Ruby  wouldn't  think 
of  it." 

Ruby  didn't  have  time  to  think  of  it.  Laurence  knew 
too  much  about  feminine  underwear  for  Ruby's  con- 
sternation to  catch  up  with  his  expert  technique  over 
tapes  and  buttons,  which  he  played  upon  like  a  conjurer 
doing  a  trick  with  a  white  rabbit.  Looking  like  a  seraph 
arrived  from  the  moon  who  had  mislaid  his  wings  in 
transit,  he  bustled  Ruby  up  on  a  seat  and  pushed  her 
overboard,  hopping  in  to  retrieve  her  floundering  in  the 
shallows.  "Come  on,"  he  called  to  Reggie  and  Hilda. 
"Don't  sit  goggling  there  ;  the  water's  lovely." 

"What  a  wretch,"  said  Hilda  solemnly. 

"Mad,"  admitted  Reggie.  "All  the  same,  Hilda,  a 
swim — glorious — " 

More  glorious  still,  an  escape  from  the  indecency 
of  Earth  by  a  holy  immersion  in  water.    From  moon- 
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struck  astonishment  at  finding  herself  undressed,  Ruby 
found  herself  in  the  water  with  a  fine  sense  of  ac- 
complished recklessness.  "Come  on,  Hilda,  what  are 
you  waiting  for?"  she  called. 


Confronted  by  the  shame  of  clothes,  and  without  an 
expert  to  detach  her  from  them,  Hilda  was  forced  to 
retort  the  capricious  feminine  on  Reggie.  "I  won't 
while  you're  here,  anyway,"  she  said  petulantly.  "And 
you've  got  to  promise  to  let  me  come  back  first  and 
dress  after." 
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"All  right,  I  promise,"  said  Reggie,  and  made  a 
privacy  of  the  moonlit  end  of  the  launch  to  undress  and 
go  overboard  in  a  hurry.  Still  capricious  over  a  ritual, 
if  not  its  rite,  Hilda  ordered  them  all  further  off,  to 
Ruby's  now  condescending  encouragement.  "Don't  be 
silly,  Hilda.  What  are  you  frightened  of — I'm 
here—" 

To  escape  that  peeping  impertinent  moon,  Hilda 
went  over  the  stern  of  the  launch,  which  lobbed  her  in 
deep  water,  where  the  current  twitched  her  legs  from 
under  her,  and  Reggie  had  to  swim  back  and  haul  her 
gasping  and  spluttering  to  the  shallows.  She  was  too 
busy  for  the  moment  over  a  physical  submergence  in 
water  to  discover  that  it  had  drowned  her  alarms  of  the 
spirit  too.  A  marvel  was  revealed  to  her  that  water  cuts 
off  all  evil  communion  with  earth.  Ruby  was  the  ava- 
tar of  that  metaphysic,  saying  very  kindly,  "Now  you're 
all  right,  Hilda—" 

Hilda  bridled  her  fine  figure,  indignant  at  this  con- 
ceit from  Ruby's  rabbit's  proportions.  They  looked  each 
other  over,  two  silver  undines  escaped  from  the  nympho- 
maniac terrors  of  earth. 

"Pooh!  /  don't  see  anything  marvellous  bathing 
without  costumes,"  said  Hilda  disdainfully. 

"By  ginger,  you  look  absolutely  marvellous,  all  the 
same,"  burbled  Reggie,  moonstruck  with  lyricism  at  the 
wonder  of  girls.  .  .  . 


The  moon  was  paling,  with  a  crisp  scent  of  dawn  in 
the  nostrils  when  the  principals  of  its  terrestrial  meta- 
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morphosis  separated  with  lingering  adieus  in  the  avenue 
which  led  to  the  residences  of  Hipslop  and  Pinner. 
Walking  backward,  each  pair  waved  the  other  out  of 
sight.  Returned  to  earth  with  a  bump,  Hilda  said  to 
Ruby: 

"I  bet  we're  in  for  it." 

"I  bet  we  are." 

"What  can  they  do,  anyway?" 

"Pooh,  kick  up  a  fuss,  of  course." 

"What's  a  fuss?     They  make  a  fuss  anyway." 

"And  what  harm  were  we  doing,  only  out  for  a  moon- 
light picnic?" 

"That's  all  I  intend  to  say." 

"So  do  I." 

So  is  all  truth  established  by  the  terms  of  its  assertion. 
Two  gates  clicked  open,  two  flagrantly  unconcerned 
girls  walked  up  two  garden  paths.  From  two  homes 
burst  forth  the  outcries  of  a  scandal  on  the  door- 
step. .  .  . 

Hipslop  had  been  on  his  feet  all  night,  treading  the 
premises  like  a  panther  in  slippers,  when  he  wasn't 
collapsing  all  over  the  dining  room  furniture.  As  a 
feat  of  endurance  it  warranted  outcries  of  martyrdom  j 
he  must  have  run  ten  miles  at  least.  Pinner's  house 
was  included  in  this  Olympic  exercise.  Hipslop  was  in 
and  out  of  it  all  night,  and  his  ravings  were  a  source  of 
great  discomfort  to  Pinner,  a  peaceful  man,  who  left 
these  matters  to  his  wife.  It  was  therefore  as  a  most  un- 
justly goaded  parent  that  Pinner  greeted  Ruby's  return 
by  shouting,  "What  the  devil — out  all  night!"  and 
bolting  back  to  his  bedroom. 
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Mrs.  Pinner  was  a  parent  who  never  raised  her  voice. 
She  quelled  by  an  awful  reticence.  Her  system  was  to 
announce  decisions  and  never  allow  anyone  to  discuss 
them.  It  went  wrong  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
night,  since  Ruby  had  tampered  with  its  method  by 
doing  the  decision  first  and  then  rejecting  anything 
worth  discussing  in  its  two  simple  captions  of 

( 1 )  she  had  been  to  a  moonlight  picnic  and 

(2)  there  was  no  harm  in  a  moonlight  picnic. 

All  the  same,  it  was  an  ordeal,  repeating  those  head- 
ings for  an  hour  to  a  mother  practised  in  the  use  of  a 
soul-boring  eye.  But  Ruby  survived  it,  by  a  conscience 
free  from  anything  to  be  detected. 

Hilda  was  perhaps  better  off  by  predetections  ranted 
at  her  for  rebellions  at  nothing  to  detect.  She  had  only 
to  present  her  patent  for  an  all-night  absence  and  leave 
the  rest  to  parental  ravings.  Hipslop's  voice  really  did 
give  out  over  the  incoherencies  of  an  oppressed  spinal 
column  at  a  monstrous  insistence  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  a  moonlight  picnic.  But  his  habit  of  doing  all  the 
talking  failed  to  note  that  disclosures  of  what  happened 
at  a  moonlight  picnic  were  not  forthcoming.  Supply- 
ing them  as  a  frenzied  hypothesis  only  confirmed  the 
grief  of  a  ruined  father.  As  the  nemesis  of  a  moonlight 
picnic  he  was  very  ineffective.  Hilda's  part  was  to  stand 
in  the  passage  and  register  disdain  for  a  silly  uproar  over 
nothing.  Her  mother  kept  looking  at  her  with  an  air 
of  relentless  coolness,  but  that  was  a  trifle.  Freda  did 
not  appear 5  what  had  she  to  do  with  a  theory  that  the 
home  protects  its  daughters  from  the  disaster  of  a  lover? 
Hipslop's  vocal  cords  settled  the  matter  by  going  bung 
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suddenly,  leaving  him  clutching  at  phantom  incoheren- 
ces, to  be  led  off  by  Mrs.  Hipslop,  done  for  for  ever. 

Hilda  escaped  to  her  bedroom  and  closed  the  door 
and  drew  a  long  astonished  breath  of  relief.  Not  for 
escape  from  a  silly  row  over  nothing,  though  her  frown 
of  disdain  wished  to  keep  up  that  pretence,  too.  After 
all,  rows  in  the  home  are  excellent  things,  when  they 
bring  to  crescendo  a  suspense  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  .  .  . 


Chapter  Twenty-one 


SUSPENSE: 
Andrew  Cornet  waited  for  closing  time  before 
arriving  at  the  Royal;  his  first  visit  since  Race  Night. 
He  had  put  the  town  clocks  wrong  by  going  home  since 
that  event  via  back  streets,  and  being  home  had  stayed 
there,  lest  informal  absences  be  counted  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  wronged  husband.  Now  it  was  pressed  on 
him  to  support  also  the  role  of  a  defaulting  lover.  .  .  . 

There  was  still  a  group  in  the  bar,  and  his  proposal  to 
pass  inspection  as  a  casual  customer  was  not  permitted. 
Monica  gave  a  little  glad  cry  and  flagrantly  swooned 
him  down  the  bar  to  a  private  conference  of  two. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  Andy?"  she 
implored. 

Andrew  combated  a  chill  of  alarm  by  fumbling  at  his 
breast  pocket.  "Well,  the  fact  is,  Monica,  I've  been — " 
He  fubbed  that  off  by  producing  an  envelope.  "You 
remember  our  little  deal.  The  shares  have  gone  up. 
Here's  your  dividend." 

Monica  peeped  edgeways  at  an  enclosed  cheque  for 
£65  and  nearly  fell  across  the  bar  to  recline  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  perfect  investment  of  Andrew. 

"You  darling,"  she  gurgled.  "You  dear  sweet  kind 
lovely  Andy." 
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"Nonsense,  Monica,  purely  business — " 

Well,  perhaps  it  was,  but  Monica  had  her  notions  of 
a  purely  business  deal  too.  She  poured  a  whisky  for 
Andrew  and  a  creme  de  menthe  for  herself,  and  with 
that  tilted  at  the  breathing  angle  of  two  noses,  proposed 
to  put  the  market  on  a  sound  basis. 

"When  are  you  coming  to  see  me  again,  Andy  dar- 
ling?" 

That  was  the  question.  A  terrible  question,  when  it 
imposes  detection  by  one  woman  on  the  disruption 
caused  by  another.  A  question  for  which  there  is  only 
one  answer,  too,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  face  the 
ultimate  exposure  of  a  poltroon,  and  tell  a  tender  ador- 
ing girl  to  her  face  that  you  won't  have  her.  It  can't  be 
done.  Moreover,  Monica's  bodice  exhaled  an  exotic 
memory,  and  her  little  finger  traced  a  circle  in  Andrew's 
palm  5  a  magic  never  known  to  fail. 

"When?"  muttered  Andrew. 

"Come  tonight,  any  time  after  nine.  The  back  bal- 
cony .  .  ." 

"All  right  j  half  past  nine." 

Andrew  got  out  of  the  bar,  kicked  hence  by  a  mental 
image  of  himself.  A  quandary  of  funk  kicked  him  all 
the  way  home,  as  a  blind  mechanism  of  temper  which 
was  the  only  device  left  him  to  cover  up  his  disturbance 
of  mind. 

The  dinner  table  was  set,  but  Olga  was  in  the  front 
room  alone.  From  the  passage  he  glimpsed  her  slack 
pose  and  the  depressed  frown  of  her  thoughts,  but  when 
he  entered  she  was  severely  upright,  and  her  china  blue 
stare  ignored  a  tainted  presence  in  the  room. 
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"Look  here,  I've  had  enough  of  this  damned  fool- 
ery." 

Andrew's  temper  burst  the  ultimatum  at  her  before 
he  had  time  to  endorse  it  as  a  policy.  Her  doll's  stare 
suddenly  infuriated  him :  if  he  could  have  seen  his  own 
arctic  glare,  he  might  have  divined  why. 

"It's  got  to  be  settled,  understand,  settled.  I  will 
not  put  up  any  longer  with  this  assumption  of  moral 
ostracism  from  you;  an  assumption  based  on  a  perfectly 
preposterous — " 

Andrew  stopped  with  a  jerk,  detecting  a  peroration 
for  the  defence.  He  covered  that  by  a  hasty  restoration 
of  his  glaze,  and  a  precise  articulation  which  dispensed 
with  emphasis  over  a  matter  purely  forensic. 

"There  is  no  need  to  discuss  this  with  temper,  I  hope. 
I  shall  say  what  I  have  to  say,  and  be  done  with  it. 
Kindly  sit  down." 

Olga  ignored  the  mandate.  Her  profile  was  pre- 
sented to  Andrew  and  her  eyes  disdained  the  wall  oppo- 
site. She  could  not  withhold  her  ears  from  an  impure 
contact,  but  her  eyes  refused  to  endorse  it  as  a  spectacle. 
Andrew  took  a  turn  up  the  room  and  back  again, 
measuring  in  so  many  steps  the  authentic  statement  of 
his  case. 

"I  left  your  room  on  the  night  of  that  dance  because 
I  had  evidence  that  justified  my  worst  suspicions  of  your 
conduct.  The  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  understand.  I 
saw  you  and  that  fellow  Leaver  come  back  from  the 
Bowling  Green.  You  had  been  there  to  my  knowledge 
for  over  half  an  hour.  That,  however,  is  a  trifle.  The 
fact  that  you  went  to  such  a  place  with  a  man,  and  in  that 
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costume,  is  quite  sufficient.  That  costume! — exposed 
half  naked  to  a  gaping  mob  of  men.  Obvious ;  a  woman 
who  exposes  her  body  like  that  offers  it  for  sale.  It 
wasn't  enough  for  you  to  keep  my  mind  in  a  hell  of  a 
suspense  all  these  months.  No,  you  had  to  thrust  it 
under  my  nose —  Perhaps  I  should  thank  you  for  that  -, 
at  least  it  settled  once  and  for  all  any  further  pretence 
of  sincerity  from  you.  My  own  fault,  to  build  on  an 
irresponsible  loose-legged  creature  like  you.  A  nice 
mess  of  things  I've  made,  marrying  you.  My  work!  — 
you've  thrown  my  mind  into  such  disorder  that  I  can't 
even  think  of  it.  But  this  ends  it.  Have  all  the  men  you 
want,  but  not  as  my  wife.    .    .    ." 

Out  it  all  came,  through  the  now  permanently  frac- 
tured glaze  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  Andrew  was  pac- 
ing the  floor  with  measured  tread,  talking  with  a  fine 
sense  of  balanced  judgment  facing  without  illusion  the 
crash  of  a  ruined  ideal.  He  was  astonished  at  the  clarity 
and  resolution  of  his  mind.  Complexities  were  gone, 
now  that  they  were  stated  as  vulgar  facts.  He  had  as- 
sumed that  he  would  suffer  at  parting  with  Olga.  Not 
so ;  a  strange  sadistic  pleasure  in  throwing  her  from  him 
for  ever. 

".  .  .  Leaver,  what  does  he  matter?  One  out  of 
others.  It  happens  that  I  chance  on  the  evidence  of  one 
of  your  affairs.  The  first  personal  investigation  I  make 
into  your  conduct  at  these  dances,  I  discover  irrefutable 
evidence  of  loose  conduct.  That  is  sufficient.  Sufficient. 
I  leave  it  to  you  whether  we  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated  .   .   ." 

Olga  had  heard  enough ;  Andrew's  assurance  of  moral 
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worth  was  now  perfect.  Not  that  she  diagnosed  an  ef- 
fective retort  on  that  count ;  she  was  too  busy  with  an 
outrage  on  her  credulity  by  this  monster  of  duplicity 
now  exposed  as  Andrew.     Moving  without  looking  at 


him,  she  reached  the  door.    At  the  door,  she  turned  and 
faced  him. 

"Leave  you  yes  intended  already  but  after  this  im- 
possible to  live  three  seconds  longer  with  such  a  man 
politely  distant  but  all  the  while  basely  thinking  such 
things  in  secret  what  an  exposure  frightful — " 
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She  breathed  up  loathing  from  distended  breasts  and 
drew  in  a  fresh  supply  from  Andrew's  tainted  presence. 

"As  for  that  girl  it  might  have  been  forgiven  if  only 
once  an  act  of  madness  but  now  to  brazen  it  out  with 
insults  over  Reggie  Leaver  a  decent  harmless  boy  re- 
spectful purely  used  for  slanders  pumped  up  over 
months  of  lying  and  deceiving  what  have  I  endured?" 

She  wiped  her  eyes  briefly ;  a  momentary  concession  to 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  once  perfect  faith  in  this  buck- 
ram impostor  of  an  Andrew. 

"That  girl—" 

Andrew  got  his  wind  here,  in  a  burst  of  honest  indig- 
nation. 

"That  is  quite  sufficient.  I  refuse  to  discuss  a  pre- 
posterous suspicion  on  no  better  foundation  than  Lau- 
rence's tittle-tattle.  Nothing  whatever  in  it.  A  few 
harmless —    Bah!     I  refuse  to  discuss  it." 

"Refuse  of  course  but  kindly  know  that  lies  are  use- 
less about  that  creature  you  have  been  keeping  all  this 
time  the  proof  simply." 

She  detached  certain  papers  from  her  breast  and  cast 
them  on  the  floor.  The  exposure  of  a  monster  was  too 
much  for  her  own  nerves  which  exploded  in  a  violent 
burst  of  weeping  as  she  floundered  through  the  door  and 
banged  it  behind  her  for  ever.  .  .  . 

Andrew  remained  glaring  at  that  damning  exhibit  on 
the  floor.  He  knew  it  at  glance,  the  scrip  for  those 
shares  given  to  Monica.  His  back  bedroom  desk  had 
been  rifled.  Pinned  to  the  scrip  was  a  cheque  foil  con- 
victing him  of  having  paid  Quittagong  Dredges  the 
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market  price  of  those  shares  a  fortnight  before  the 
dance! ! ! 

Andrew  turned  a  face  solemn  with  apprehension 
about  the  room,  looking  for  some  coherent  sequence  of 
thought  that  would  mitigate  the  conviction  of  a  com- 
plete disaster.  On  his  strained  attention,  its  precise 
statement  came  down  from  Olga's  bedroom.  Drawers 
opened  and  shut,  wardrobe  doors  banged,  fabrics  shaken 
and  folded  j  Olga  was  packing  up  to  depart  at  once.  .  .  . 

Three  times  Andrew  balked  at  the  door  to  return  and 
pace  the  room  with  noiseless  tread,  picking  up  small 
objects  to  place  them  precisely  down  again.  At  the 
fourth  essay  he  got  a  momentum  by  suddenly  hurling 
down  a  chair  and  dashing  upstairs. 

Olga  was  reaching  into  the  wardrobe,  and  her  tragic 
tear-stained  face  felled  the  dominant  male  in  Andrew 
for  an  empassioned  craving  to  grovel  at  her  feet.  But 
the  idiom  of  defeat  failed  him.  Instead,  he  gripped 
Olga  and  held  her  relentlessly,  gritting  between  his 
teeth,  "You  will  not  leave  me." 

Olga  commenced  to  struggle,  striving  to  get  her  arms 
free  and  push  him  off.  "Leave  go,"  she  panted.  "How 
dare  you?    Leave  go." 

"I  will  not." 

"You  will.     Imposs — " 

"I  say  you  will  stay  and  hear  me." 

"Never.    All  those  vile  things — " 

She  struggled  again,  but  Andrew's  grip  on  her  writh- 
ing body  was  ruthless.  Her  body  was  ruthless  on  his 
grip.  Its  smooth  soft  warmth  under  her  thin  frock 
devastated  him;  the  scent  of  her  hair  and  skin  rushed 
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his  senses  with  unutterable  despairs.  His  face  was  rigid 
— the  tormented  male  mask  that  cannot  loosen  up  to 
gain  the  relief  and  disgrace  of  tears.  .  .  . 

By  the  grace  of  a  generous  mechanism,  Olga  gave 
them  to  him.  She  wept  suddenly,  grief  stricken  at  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  her  own  grief. 

"You,  you — how  could  you?  That  girl — I've  never 
had  another  man  but  you  never  never  NEVER." 

That  cry  of  mortal  anguish  must  have  reached  Min- 
nie in  the  kitchen.  Andrew  went  down  before  it, 
stricken  to  the  core  of  all  male  defences.  His  mask  let 
go  its  strings  and  slid  all  over  his  face  for  one  emotion 
to  make  valid  his  right  to  go  on  living. 

"Don't,  Olga,  my  God!  don't.  My  God!  listen  to 
me.  Forgive  me;  I  never  believed  a  word  of  it.  I 
know;  my  suspicions  were  vile.  But  if  you  only  knew 
how  I've  been  tortured.  I  know  why  now;  because  I 
wasn't  worthy  of  you.  A  fool.  A  condemned  hopeless 
fool.  I've  tagged  myself  onto  you  and  spoiled  your 
life.  I  know  it.  Why  did  I  go  with  that  damned  girl? 
Spite.  Because  I  knew  I  had  no  real  claim  to  you. 
What  claim  have  I  got  on  your  delicious  youth?  An 
infernal  stiff  stick  of  a  middle-aged  fool.  I  am;  I  know 
it.  What  else  could  I  do?  Mad  with  jealousy!  Any 
younger  man  had  the  right  to  you;  anyone  who  could 
make  you  happy.  I  can't;  I'm  hopeless.  Forgive  me; 
I  should  never  have  married  you,  a  blighted  middle- 
aged  ass  ..." 

Out  it  all  came,  through  the  permanently  fractured 
glaze  of  an  incompetent  lover.  In  his  impassioned  need 
to  hurl  self-respect  away  for  a  meed  of  compassion,  An- 
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drew  wept.  Tears  from  Andrew ;  Olga  was  aghast  with 
happiness. 

"Andrew  Andrew  poor  darling  Andrew — " 

"Forgive  me — " 

"I  love  you— LOVE  YOU." 

Her  fingers  thrilled  to  the  clasp  of  his  crisp  dark  hair 
flecked  with  grey;  she  cherished  his  face  against  her 
own.  All  debts  were  paid,  all  dreams  rewarded  in  this 
shaken,  riven,  tormented  lover  emerging  from  the 
smashed  stucco  image  of  an  immaculate  husband. 


Minnie  came  furtively  from  the  kitchen  to  the  pas- 
sage and  listened.  A  certain  intonation  of  voices  from 
the  front  room  had  warned  her  against  intruding  a 
trivial  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready.  Now  it 
was  half  an  hour  late.  Laurence  had  gone  next  door  to 
the  Treadwaters',  and  the  house  was  still,  save  for  a 
sudden  keying  down  of  sounds  from  the  upstairs  bed- 
room. 

An  expert  in  domestic  cataclysm,  Minnie  cocked  her 
ear  aloft  to  detect  that  note  of  religious  fervour  which 
voices  only  achieve  at  an  apotheosis  of  self-revelation 
behind  a  bedroom  door.  Nodding,  Minnie  returned  to 
the  kitchen.  "No  use  tellin'  them  dinner's  ruined,"  she 
said.  .  .  . 


Chapter  Twenty-  two 

HE'LL  simply  have  to  go  a  nuisance  in  the  house," 
said  Olga. 

Breakfast  was  being  delayed  a  little  while  she  sat  on 
Andrew's  knee  and  tenderly  played  with  his  ears.  An- 
drew's expression,  so  played  with,  accepted  a  pleasing 
convention  for  which  ears  were  invented,  else  must  he 
have  burst  into  impassioned  self-revelation  a  little  out 
of  place  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"I  agree  with  you,  darling,"  he  said.  "It  may  be  a 
species  of  wilful  innocence,  but  he  assumes  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  privacy  in  the  affairs  of  other  people." 

"The  tattling  little  wretch  causing  mischief  ever  since 
he's  been  here  tell  him  to  go  simply." 

"Certainly;  I'll  make  that  clear  to  him  this  morning. 
Besides,  Stephen  is  now  getting  a  good  investment  on 
his  two  thousand;  he  can't  consider  me  under  any  fur- 
ther obligation  to  keep  Laurence  here." 

"Obviously  not  besides  impossible  to  have  intrusions 
now  that — " 

She  gave  Andrew's  cheek  a  little  bite  and  slid  back 
to  her  chair  because  Laurence  could  be  heard  coming 
downstairs.  He  had  sat  late  with  Gilbert  overnight, 
and  arrived  to  breakfast  in  his  dressing  gown,  disposed 
to  be  pettish  over  kidneys  and  bacon,  and  to  detect  a 
combination  of  glances  in  his  direction. 
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"I  see  you've  made  it  up,"  he  said.  "Quite  time,  too. 
All  the  same,  I  hope  there  is  not  going  to  be  an  indecent 
exhibition  of  conjugal  honeymooning.  Why  don't  you 
make  Minnie  grill  bacon?  It  should  be  crisped  quickly 
over  a  hot  fire." 

"Listen  to  me  a  moment,  Laurence,"  said  Andrew. 
"Olga  and  I  intend  to  make  certain  alterations  here.  It 
will  be  inconvenient  to  have  a  visitor — for  a  visitor,  I 
mean,  and  on  the  whole — " 

"You  want  to  kick  me  out,"  suggested  Laurence. 

"Not  at  all.     But  you  understand — " 

"Of  course  I  do.    But  I  won't  go." 

"You  will,"  exclaimed  Olga.  "Taken  to  the  station 
by  force  put  in  the  train  if  necessary  beaten." 

"Somebody's  been  biting  your  neck,"  said  Laurence. 

"I  beg  you  to  be  sensible,  Laurence,"  said  Andrew. 
"You  should,  at  least,  pay  your  mother  a  visit.  I  don't 
wish  to  insist  unduly  but  you  must  see — " 

"Insist  of  course  his  clothes  packed  this  morning." 

Laurence  let  them  talk  till  he  had  finished  his  break- 
fast.   He  then  rose  and  dismissed  the  matter. 

"Pack  my  clothes  by  all  means,  but  it's  hardly  worth 
while,  as  I  intend  to  go  and  stay  at  Treadwater's." 

He  went,  with  dignity. 

"The  wretch!"  said  Olga. 

"H'm.  I'm  sorry  for  Treadwater,  but  on  the  whole 
it's  his  affair,  not  mine." 

Laurence  put  the  Treadwater  establishment  quite  at 
ease  over  a  formal  act  of  possession  there.  He  sent  Sam 
the  chauffeur  over  for  his  clothes  and  strolled  inside  to 
find  Irene. 
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"I've  had  a  frightful  row  with  Andrew  who  has 
thrown  me  out,  so  of  course  I  can  stay  here,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Of  course,"  said  Irene. 

"I  should  like  an  upstairs  bedroom.  .  .  J9 

Laurence  has  already  been  seen  in  the  act  of  taking 
over  a  new  property,  and  spent  a  busy  morning  with 
Molly  the  maid  perfecting  his  toilet  arrangements.  It 
was  purely  as  a  courtesy  to  a  guest  that  he  strolled  into 
the  library  later  to  inform  Gilbert  that  his  house  was 
now  under  new  management. 

Gilbert  did  not  endorse  this  transaction,  but  he  al- 
lowed Laurence's  stare  to  debilitate  a  rejection  of  it. 
For  that  matter,  he  had  arrived  just  then  at  the  daily 
crisis  of  an  obstructed  passage  in  his  novel  and  the  minor 
question  of  his  property  had  to  stand  over  for  the  mo- 
ment. In  five  minutes'  time  he  and  Laurence  were 
shouting  at  each  other.  .  .  . 

Tarran  took  a  much  firmer  stand  over  Laurence's  in- 
vasion of  their  joint  possession  of  Irene.  He  came 
across  to  the  Treadwater  house  every  evening  now,  be- 
cause the  moment  he  was  alone  in  his  own  house  he  was 
attacked  by  a  species  of  impatience  which  he  refused  to 
trace  to  its  source  in  his  break  with  Freda.  Freda  had 
stabilized  both  his  reasons  for  being  in  that  house  and 
his  occupation  of  poultry  farmer.  Now  he  had  either  to 
confess  that  he  was  keeping  fowls  for  themselves  alone 
or  go  and  spend  the  evening  somewhere  else. 

He  arrived  for  dinner  to  find  Laurence  making  rear- 
rangements of  the  table  setting  with  Molly,  who  was 
distinctly  squabbling  with  him  about  it.     So  far  had 
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Laurence  already  undermined  Molly's  austerity  of 
rank. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  going  to  let  that 
certified  little  nuisance  take  charge  here,"  said  Tarran 
to  Gilbert. 

"Oh,  well,  he's  harmless." 

"Yes,  that's  his  professional  label,  as  Andrew  has 
discovered.  Learn  wisdom  from  an  uncle  and  kick  him 
out." 

"Oh,  be  damned,"  said  Gilbert  irritably,  and  went 
inside  for  a  drink. 

"What  a  dangerous  husband  you'd  make,"  said  Irene. 

"Innocuous,  compared  to  you  as  a  wife.  But  it's  too 
bad  of  you,  Irene,  encouraging  an  intrusion  on  our  per- 
fect grouping  here." 

"But  Laurence  doesn't  need  encouragement.  And  I 
begin  to  think  you  need  intruding  on,  Ted.  Perfect 
groupings  are  dangerous." 

Tarran  passed  a  disgruntled  evening.  He  had  no 
discretion  in  adultery  or  else  he  refused  to  practise  it. 
Perhaps  he  had  arrived  from  a  too-chaste  wooing  with 
a  residue  of  good  conscience  to  account  for ;  perhaps  his 
unrest  of  mind  wished  to  find  Irene  accountable  for  it. 
But  then,  Irene  was  infernally  disturbing  on  her  own 
account.  And  Gilbert's  habit  of  going  off  suddenly  to 
jot  down  notes  had  kept  Tarran  in  a  simmering  state  of 
frustration  by  brief  and  thrilling  caresses  behind  his 
back.  Irene  had  to  exercise  discretion  for  two  over  these 
suppressed  passages,  and  only  Gilbert's  atrophied  fac- 
ulty of  detection  failed  to  account  for  the  swift  rear- 
rangements of  position  that  preceded  his  arrival  any- 
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where  that  discovered  Tarran  and  Irene  alone  together. 
Even  so,  the  flush  under  Irene's  skin  and  the  malicious 
sparkle  of  her  eyes  might  have  hinted  that  antagonism 
was  busy  over  the  conduct  of  two  separate  policies  in 
discretion. 

All  the  same,  Tarran  considered  it  gratuitous  malice 
that  Laurence  should  be  pressed  into  service  as  an  osten- 
tatious imprudence  under  Gilbert's  eye.  Laurence 
could  be  calculated  to  act  imprudently  under  anybody's 
eye.  As  Gilbert  had  once  chosen  to  state  an  objection 
to  him  as  a  feminine  parasite,  perhaps  he  was  for  that 
reason  reinstated  as  a  chartered  fiddler  in  public.  Gil- 
bert appeared  to  have  forgotten  his  brief  act  of  conjugal 
despotism.  His  frown,  which  overlooked  Irene,  also 
overlooked  Laurence.  They  made  a  graceful  picture 
that  night,  with  Irene  stretched  on  the  couch  and  Lau- 
rence posed  at  her  feet,  playing  with  them ;  a  diversion 
he  was  much  given  to,  slipping  her  satin  shoes  off  and 
on  and  lightly  tampering  with  her  silk-clothed  toes. 
Tarran  studied  them  with  scowls  at  Irene  that  narrowly 
escaped  Laurence's  habit  of  deductive  comment. 

From  one  of  his  absences  in  the  library  Gilbert  re- 
turned to  the  front  room  pursued  by  an  idea,  which  he 
ejected  suddenly  at  Tarran  in  these  words, 

"Look  here,  Tarran,  what  is  the  dramatic  accent  on 
adultery  today?" 

"Eh!  What — adultery?"  said  Tarran,  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  a  bizarre  word. 

"Adultery,"  said  Gilbert  firmly. 

"Adultery?"  echoed  Laurence,  staring.     "What  do 
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you  mean  by  such  an  obsolete  word?  I  don't  believe  it 
exists  today,  even  in  parsonages.  But  then  parsonages 
don't  exist  either." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Gilbert.  "We  are  presented 
with  a  hiatus  in  human  frenzy  that  used  to  cut  throats, 
or  at  least  punch  noses.  What  the  devil  does  a  man  of 
intelligence  do  when  subjected  to  an  emotion  over  a  situ- 
ation that  he  does  not  believe  justifies  emotion?" 

"You  mean,  what  does  an  intelligent  man  do  who 
finds  that  his  wife  is  having  an  affair  with  somebody 
else?"  asked  Laurence. 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  he  goes  off  and  has  an  affair  with  somebody 
else's  wife,  of  course." 

"Yes,  there  it  is,"  said  Gilbert,  annoyed.  "Negation 
of  action  by  dodging  intensity  of  emotion.  Modernism. 
But  I  tell  you  it  doesn't  work  out  in  art.  You  must  have 
a  dramatic  apex  or  you  are  reduced  to  flat  half-tones. 
I've  been  stuck  for  a  week  over  that  situation  where  the 
husband  discovers  that  his  wife  has  a  lover  and  I'm 
damned  if  I  can  find  anything  for  him  to  say  but  the 
stale  old  denunciations  of  an  act  of  treachery." 

The  profundity  of  Gilbert's  frown  rested  on  Tarran, 
who  rejected  it  in  the  frankest  way. 

"Where  does  a  theory  of  treachery  apply  today?"  he 
asked.  "Marriage  is  no  longer  a  valid  pact.  Even  the 
mob  has  rejected  it.  Look  at  the  divorce  courts  to  prove 
that." 

"Yes,  I  know.  It's  a  curse,  all  the  same,  being  de- 
prived of  a  perfect  formula  for  dramatization.     Con- 
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ceive  the  demented  state  of  lyricism  that  could  hunt 
Lady  Deadlock  down  and  murder  her  and  her  lover  for 
a  perfectly  honourable  love  affair  that  happened  before 
her  marriage.  This  blasted  modern  outlook  of  sex 
tolerance,  or  sex  indifference,  is  robbing  the  love  episode 
of  its  prime  need,  which  is  to  drive  emotion  into  violent 
conflict.  Fifty  years  may  have  altered  our  outlook  on 
the  ethics  of  adultery,  but  it  hasn't  altered  our  need  for 
a  fixed  point  on  which  to  release  sex  antagonism,  and  the 
marriage  pact  served  that  perfectly.  As  that  has  now 
gone,  where  has  its  dramatic  stress  shifted  to?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  that  is  divided  into  individual  self- 
castigations,"  said  Tarran. 

"H'm,  yes, — possibly.  I  might  implicate  the  hus- 
band with  a  confliction  over  work  and  drive  that  into 
consciousness  as  rage  against  his  wife.  Yes,  it  might 
work  out  ..." 

He  fidgeted  back  to  the  library,  leaving  the  front 
room  to  readjust  its  rationalities. 

"Let  us  talk  about  something  serious,"  said  Laurence. 
"A  savoury  for  supper.  What  do  you  prefer  5  devilled 
bones  or  lactore  sandwiches  or — " 

"Sandwiches,"  said  Irene. 

"Tell  me,  do  you  prefer  cayenne  or  curry  powder 
sauce?" 

"Just  a  suspicion  of  chilli." 

"Exactly j  the  anchovies  pounded,  of  course — " 

He  went  forth  to  the  kitchen  with  zeal.  Tarran 
snatched  an  opportunity  to  quarrel. 

"Don't  deny  it,  you  like  the  little  runt  fooling  round 
you." 
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"Like?  That's  a  very  emphatic  word  to  apply  to 
Laurence." 

"Blow  applications  to  Laurence  -y  it's  applications  of 
Laurence  that  I  object  to." 


"You  are  surely  not  confessing  to  jealousy." 

"Of  course  I  am.     I  won't  be  sidetracked  by  your 

woman's  trick  of  arousing  jealousy  and  then  denouncing 

it  as  a  disgraceful  exposure.    I  pay  you  the  compliment 

of  objecting  to  anybody  fiddling  with  you  but  myself. 
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I  tell  you  I  distrust  that  epicene  little  devil ;  he's  too 
transparently  open  in  his  methods." 

"You  are  childish  j  no  woman  would  take  Laurence 
seriously." 

"Of  course  not, — that's  why  they  take  him." 

"Absurd  -y  he  has  no  more  significance  than  Molly." 

"I  never  denied  Molly  significance.  He  has  as  much 
significance  as  Molly.    You'll  admit  that." 

Irene  dismissed  a  foolery.  Tarran  went  on  grum- 
bling till  Molly  and  Laurence  arrived  with  the  supper 
tray.  From  the  passage,  their  voices  were  pitched  at 
exactly  the  same  key  of  expostulation,  but  at  the  door 
Molly  ceased  to  be  aware  that  Laurence  existed,  though 
he  was  retying  the  back  bow  of  her  apron  while  she 
carried  the  tray  to  its  wheeled  stand.  Only  the  briefest 
lapse  from  patrician  aloofness  allowed  her  to  slap  him 
for  pinching  her  backside. 

"Your  harem,"  said  Tarran  to  Irene,  who  ignored 
the  pointless  jape. 

He  went  home  in  a  bad  temper,  leaving  Irene  pleas- 
antly entertained  by  Laurence's  chatter.  "Gratuitous 
malice,"  he  said  to  the  river,  "I'm  not  pressing  com- 
petition on  her,  unless  she  counts  Freda  in.  Let  her; 
I've  had  enough  of  explanations  on  that  subject. 
Damn  feminine  logic;  why  can't  it  leave  mathematics 
out  of  the  pure  rationality  of  adultery    .    .    ." 

He  drifted  about  the  house  looking  for  something  to 
read.  Nothing  to  read.  His  eye  rejected  the  auto- 
matic vomit  of  printing  presses.  On  the  bedroom  shelf 
were  the  two  books  pressed  on  him  by  Andrew,  and 
he    reached    them   down    frowning.      Quaritch's    un- 
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opened  letter  fell  out  of  them  and  he  frowned  at  that 
too.  The  evil  of  an  unopened  letter  is  that  it  stamps 
the  mind  with  a  rank  confession  of  futility.  No  use 
opening  the  damned  thing  now;  time  was  already  petri- 
fied in  its  unread  scrawl.  By  a  pettish  impulse  he  tore 
it  up  and  got  into  bed  with  the  books,  flipping  open 
pages  at  random  and  reading  with  a  bored  expression. 
Presently  he  reached  for  his  coat  to  find  a  pencil  and 
make  a  marginal  note.  After  that  he  forgot  to  look 
bored  and  went  on  reading  and  jotting  comment. 


Chapter  Twenty-three 


A  TOURING  car  stopped  at  Tarran's  front  gate  and 
Quaritch  hopped  out  of  it  and  hurried  to  the  front 
door,  which  was  open.  He  wore  an  easy  suit  and  his 
face  was  tanned  with  days  in  the  open  air,  and  always 
in  a  hurry,  he  banged  his  arrival  on  the  knocker.  No 
one  appeared  and  he  walked  through  to  the  back.  No 
one  there.  Sounds  from  the  wash-house  drew  him  to 
peer  in  at  the  door,  and  discover  Woster  removing  a 
tray  of  defunct  eggs  from  an  incubator,  and  his  whiskers 
beetled  opinion  over  a  criminal  instance  of  neglect. 

"Where's  Tarran?"  demanded  Quaritch. 

"Boss,  he's  uptown.  Boozin'  at  the  Royal,  like  as  not. 
Best  place  for  him.  Look  at  these  heggs.  Stone  cold. 
Second  time  he's  let  that  lamp  go  hout.  'That's  right,' 
I  ses  to  him,  'kill  'em  in  the  hegg  and  save  money.  Kill 
'em  and  save  fowl's  feed.  Kill  'em  to  save  puttin'  yer 
next  batch  in  the  drorin'  room,  for  there  ain't  a  foot 
space  in  them  runs  for  'em.'  " 

Quaritch's  glasses  flashed  an  estimation  of  the 
crowded  runs,  and  he  said  "Ah!"  in  the  precise  tone 
which  verifies  a  point  of  data  without  committing  it  to 
opinion.  Woster  committed  it  for  him,  bursting  with 
an  outrage  on  his  office  of  murderer  now  confirmed  be- 
yond the  redemption  of  an  axe. 
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"Fowls  is  eggs  and  cockerels  is  table  birds  and  nine 
monthers  in  the  feather  is  a  dead  loss  and  ruination  to 
yer.  Here's  me  in  executive  control  of  fowls  on  a  five 
per  cent  cut  on  all  sold  table  birds.  Wot's  he  sold  here? 
About  enough  per  week  to  the  Royal  to  cover  his  booze 
bill.  That's  the  sort  o'  poultry  farmin'  we're  doin' 
here  j  this  noo-f angled  idea  o'  keepin'  fowls  for 
pets    .    .    ." 

Quaritch's  glasses  flashed  a  sardonic  estimation  of 
data  from  Woster,  but  all  he  said  was,  "All  right,  tell 
him  I  called  in  case  I  miss  him  uptown,"  and  bustled 
off  again.  On  the  verandah  he  paused  a  moment  to  let 
his  glasses  flicker  over  some  sheets  of  MS.  there,  neatly 
inscribed  with  notes  and  figures.  Equations  in  the 
propagation  of  light!  Hypothesis  had  tampered  with 
its  metaphysic,  too. 

Re  variation  of  9  degrees  in  radiation  of  radium  sub- 
jected to  an  explosion  of  cordite. 

The  concept  that  invents  the  explosive  is  the  destruc- 
tive radiation. 

A  variation  of  20  degrees  over  stability  point  of  mat- 
ter must  cause  cataclysm. 

Man  himself  the  cause  of  earthquake?    .    .    . 

Quaritch  grunted ;  he  knew  Tarran's  trick  of  turning 
the  decorous  demonstrations  of  a  clinic  to  a  geometrical 
fantasy  of  space  as  the  phenomenon  of  a  mental  aesthetic ; 
a  quantum  in  matter  played  upon  by  the  wave  mechanics 
of  a  human  radiation.    .    .    . 

Still  rejecting  comment  on  an  idle  diversion,  Quaritch 
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hurried  out  to  the  car,  turned  it,  and  went  back  from  the 
river  avenue  to  the  main  street,  and  the  Royal  Hotel. 
It  was  late  afternoon,  and  very  hot,  though  the  ferns 
beaded  coolness  from  a  recent  watering.  Inside  the 
bar  was  cool  enough,  by  an  instant  passage  from  the  hot 
air  off  the  streets. 

Tarran  was  seated  on  the  corner  settles  with  Peter 
Frampole  and  old  Simon  Wimble,  and  there  was  on  all 
three  the  pleasant  stodge  of  inns  where  it  is  always 
afternoon,  and  the  drama  of  clocks  and  almanacs  dis- 
pensed with  for  ever.  Tarran  blinked  a  couple  of  times 
before  identifying  the  compact  figure  at  the  bar  as 
Quaritch.  A  jerk  of  the  head  from  Quaritch  assured 
him  that  it  was,  and  he  rose  reluctantly  to  cross  the 
room,  a  little  loose-jointed  with  liquor. 

"What  the  hell  brings  you  here?" 

"Haven't  come  here;  just  passing  through  on  my 
way  to  town.  Been  for  a  run  to  Adelaide  and  back. 
Had  to  get  away  from  work  for  a  spell;  been  run  off 
my  feet.    What'll  you  drink?" 

"Beer.  Queer  notion  of  a  spell  you've  got,  pelting 
about  like  hell  in  a  motor  car." 

"Best  nerve  sedative  in  the  world.  I've  done  an  aver- 
age of  three  hundred  miles  a  day.  Speed  is  the  modern 
narcotic    .    .    ." 

Quaritch  chatted  over  his  whisky,  taking  a  brief 
spell  from  his  narcotic  of  speed.  No  mention  of  a  crucial 
disagreement  between  them.  Tarran's  truculent  air 
relaxed.  When  Quaritch  finished  his  whisky  and  moved 
out  to  the  car,  Tarran  said  amiably,  "Where's  the  hurry? 
Stop  and  have  some  tucker  with  me." 
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"Can't;  must  get  to  Melbourne  before  midnight." 

"Rot!" 

"If  you  saw  my  case  book  you  wouldn't  say  so.  Be- 
sides, I'm  getting  results  with  deep  ray  treatment  to 
warrant  a  fairly  definite  graph  of  dosage  measure- 
ments— " 

He  shut  up  there,  putting  Tarran  outside  the  ban 
of  professional  reticence  on  matters  which  were  no  con- 
cern of  his,  which  annoyed  Tarran — 

But  just  then  Hipslop  came  hurrying  across  from 
his  office  for  an  energy  transformation  at  the  Royal,  and 
he  discovered  Quaritch  by  a  remarkable  feat  of  memory 
reconstruction. 

"Quaritch,  by  George ;  the  very  man.  Look  here, 
I  must  run  up  to  town  this  week  and  see  you.  Don't 
trust  opinion  here.  I  want  an  X-ray  diagnosis — my 
lower  bowel — " 

He  was  also  blinking  at  Tarran,  not  recognizing  him, 
possibly  because  Tarran  was  looking  the  other  way. 
Still  not  recognizing  him,  Hipslop  said  vacuously  "Yes 
yes,  exactly,"  backed  off,  turned  and  bolted  into  the  pub. 

"Hallo,  queer  conduct  in  a  father-in-law,"  said 
Quaritch.    "What's  the  matter  with  Hipslop?" 

"Oh,  Hipslop's  the  matter  with  himself.  You  know 
what  he  is." 

"H'm!"  said  Quaritch. 

He  got  into  the  car  and  set  the  engine  going.  With 
the  clutch  down  he  paused,  looked  at  Tarran,  seemed 
about  to  speak,  but  released  the  clutch  instead  and  went 
off  suddenly,  without  looking  back. 

The  gentle  tolerance  of  beer  allowed  Tarran  to  re- 
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ject  opinion  on  Quaritch's  ostentatious  rejection  of  opin- 
ion on  him.  With  Hipslop  in  the  pub,  Tarran  merely 
went  home.  Drifting  at  leisure  round  the  house,  he 
discovered  Gilbert  in  the  back  yard,  morosely  staring 
at  the  fowl  runs,  but  he  livened  up  with  the  relief  of 
Tarran's  arrival. 

"Good!  I've  been  waiting  for  you.  Come  along  to 
dinner." 

"Look  here,  I've  been  across  nearly  every  night  to 
dinner  this  week." 

"But  damn  it,  I've  finished  that  cursed  novel  5  I 
simply  must  rid  my  mind  of  it  somehow." 

Gilbert's  note  of  expostulation  announced  a  moral 
affliction  which  it  was  obviously  Tarran's  duty  to  relieve. 
But  Tarran  found  it  an  impossible  exertion  to  dine  at 
Gilbert's  house  that  night.  He  had  not  shaved  and 
his  linen  suit  was  dirty  and  he  was  in  a  pleasant  state 
of  slackness  by  beer.     Those  were  sufficient  excuses. 

"Why  not  stay  and  have  some  tucker  with  me?"  he 
said. 

"Good,"  said  Gilbert,  immensely  relieved. 

Woster  was  grilling  chops,  and  banging  bread  and 
other  matters  on  the  table.  He  now  raked  a  dishful  of 
potatoes  from  the  coals  and  banged  that  down  too. 

"You  eatin'  here?"  he  demanded  of  Gilbert. 

"Yes." 

"Then  tucker's  on." 

Seated  at  a  bare  deal  table  to  a  dish  of  chops  and 
potatoes,  Gilbert  seemed  to  recover  an  appetite.  Pota- 
toes roasted  in  their  jackets,  and  salted  and  peppered 
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and  buttered  and  eaten  hot  he  found  a  rarity,  and 
said  so. 

"This  is  the  way  to  live,  Tarran.  Simplify;  the 
magic  word.  Pm  convinced  that  if  I  could  get  rid  of 
the  social  complexity  of  life  I'd  clarify  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  work." 

"Rot !  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  tangled  up  with 
its  complexities  and  simplify  the  material  for  work  out 
of  them.  The  trouble  with  you,  Gilbert,  is  that  you  are 
rich  enough  really  to  simplify  life.  If  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  your  work  it's  your  bank  account." 

"I'm  damned  if  I  can  see  the  significance  of  money." 

"Of  course  you  can't.  You'd  see  its  significance  if 
you  had  to  work  for  it,  though." 

Gilbert  frowned  j  at  heart  he  was  bitterly  ashamed 
of  his  wealth.  "Suppose  I  decided  to  live  by  my  own 
exertions  tomorrow,  would  you  call  that  an  act  of  will?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  an  act  of  dam'  foolishness.  You  can't  intel- 
lectualize  an  act  of  will;  you  can  only  get  at  it  by  an 
emotional  conflict  of  some  sort." 

"Well,  a  desire  is  an  emotional  content.  I'm  eaten 
up  with  the  desire  to  work.  That  constitutes  an  act 
of  will." 

"It  might  be  only  a  trick  to  frustrate  desire  some- 
where else.  No,  you  can't  get  at  a  complexity  of  the 
will  by  knowing  it  exists  and  you  can't  arrange  an 
emotional  disturbance  to  find  out  what  you  really  want 
to  do  about  it.  My  own  conviction  is  that  if  a  man  has 
really  arrived  at  a  deadlock  of  the  will,  he'll  auto- 
matically force  some  sort  of  emotional  bust-up  on  him- 
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self  to  jolt  himself  out  of  the  rut  in  spite  of  himself. 
You  can't  kick  yourself  so  you've  got  to  make  someone 
do  it  for  you." 

Woster  snorted.  "  'Bout  time  someone  done  a  bit 
of  kickin'  here,"  he  said.  "Two  tray  of  eggs  gone 
bung  an'  the  last  lot  out  about  trampled  to  death  in 
them  runs.  The  advice  I  now  give  yer  is  this.  Stop 
puttin'  heggs  in  yer  incubators  j  it'll  save  yer  the  trouble 
of  throwin'  them  out  agen." 

Tarran  waved  aside  drivel  from  Woster's  whiskers 
and  put  his  feet  on  the  table  to  light  a  cigarette  and 
toss  the  packet  to  Gilbert,  who  sat  frowning  and  twist- 
ing at  his  small  moustache,  to  twist  the  answer  to  an 
emotional  conundrum  out  of  it.  Woster  clattered  the 
dishes  into  the  sink  and  turned  the  tap  on  them  and 
went  off  to  his  disgruntled  office  in  the  wash-house. 
Tarran  slightly  dozed,  extending  to  Gilbert  the  hos- 
pitality of  doing  likewise,  so  be  he  could  achieve  the 
divine  gift  of  complacence  by  beer.  Gilbert  could  not, 
and  a  confession  to  that  effect  was  jerked  out  of  him  in 
the  seeming  guise  of  an  irrelevance. 

"I  say,  do  you  think  that  little  blighter  Laurence  is 
really  impotent?" 

Tarran  woke  up  to  demand  indignantly,  "Eh,  what! 
Laurence!    Who  said  so?" 

"He  did." 

"He  said  so.  Well,  that  settles  itj  he  isn't  im- 
potent." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know ;  it's  the  sort  of  thing  he  wouldn't 
be  reticent  about." 

"Damn  it,  he  hides  behind  a  lack  of  reticence.     His 
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hall-mark  is  'Harmless'  and  that  gives  him  the  free- 
dom of  any  woman's  bedroom.  Take  my  advice  and 
kick  him  out.  Look  here,  you  say  you  want  a  break 
from  work  j  clear  off  somewhere  and  take  him  with 
you.    You  can  easily  forget  to  bring  him  back." 

Gilbert  acknowledged  a  generous  warmth  from  Tar- 
ran  here.  "Of  course,  you're  right  about  that  need 
to  disrupt  mental  inertia  by  an  emotional  disturbance," 
he  said.  "The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  oneself  me- 
chanically in  action,  I  suppose.  Yes,  I'll  take  that 
young  blighter  to  town  with  me — for  a  week  or  two,  at 
least — " 

An  assault  of  voices  all  talking  at  once  bumped  Tar- 
ran's  gate  open  and  arrived  in  the  kitchen  still  talking. 
Its  key  of  indignation  was  led  by  Reggie  Leaver.  With 
him  were  Ruby  Pinner  and  that  turnip-topped  friend 
who  had  rebuked  a  display  of  misanthropy  from  Reggie 
at  the  Race  Night  dance.  Now  he  was  reproving  Reggie 
for  an  excess  of  emotion  over  life's  rewards  and  penalties. 

"No  use  a  man's  doing  his  block  in,"  he  was  repeating. 
"Doing  a  man's  block  in  gets  a  man  nowhere — " 

Reggie  said  "Look  here,  Teddie,"  and  added  "Hallo, 
Gilbert,"  and  slumped  into  a  chair  on  his  own  account 
to  exclaim  "So  help  me  God  I'm  sick  of  it." 

"Sick  of  what?"  asked  Tarran. 

"That  bastard  Hipslop."  Reggie  leaped  up  again, 
gesticulating  at  an  outrage.  "It's  worse  than  ever, 
Teddie.  He's  locked  Hilda  in  her  bedroom  twice. 
Can't  get  out  the  window  because  he's  out  there  wait- 
ing for  her.    Says  if  she  clears  out  again  he'll  send  her 
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away  to  Sydney.  My  God!  what  can  you  do  with  the 
bastard?" 

"Me,  I'd  paste  him  one,"  said  the  turnip-topped 
friend. 

"No,  Egbert,  that's  silly,"  said  Ruby  firmly.  "And 
you,  Reggie,  listen  to  me  a  minute — " 

"But  look  here,  Teddie,  I  told  Hipslop  fair  and 
square:  marry  Hilda.  Wouldn't  listen — ranted — girl 
under  twenty — play  hell.    What  can  you  do  with  him? " 

"Me,  I'd  offer  him  out,"  said  Egbert.  "Man  offers 
intentions  strictly  honourable — no  option  j  offer  him 
out." 

"A  lot  of  good  that  would  do,"  said  Ruby. 

"Man's  got  his  honour  to  consider,"  Egbert  pointed 
out.  He  produced  a  paper  bag  of  sweets  and  selected 
one,  which  he  crunched  at  leisure.  This  was  regally 
done,  because  he  did  not  weakly  hand  round  the  bag, 
but  put  it  calmly  away  again.  Ruby,  very  business- 
like in  her  little  straw  hat,  said  to  Tarran,  "My  advice 
to  Reggie  is,  be  calm." 

"Sound  advice,  Ruby." 

"Because  those  Hipslops  can't  keep  Hilda  constantly 
locked  up  and  she's  only  got  to  walk  out  when  she  isn't 
locked  up  and  then  where  are  they?" 

"Nowhere,  Ruby." 

"As  I've  pointed  out  to  Reggie,  rushing  madly  at 
things  only  makes  them  worse,  and  the  thing  is  to  pre- 
tend that  you're  simply  doing  nothing  so  that  you  can 
simply  go  and  do  what  you  want  to  do." 

"But  blast  it,  a  man  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  do  it," 
said  Reggie. 
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"Only  thing  a  man  can  do:  up  and  at  'em,"  said 
Egbert. 

"Well,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  because  I've 
proved  it  on  Ma,"  said  Ruby.  "As  I  simply  said  to 
Ma,  'Rather  than  cause  trouble  in  the  house  by  being 
in  the  house  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  get  a  job  as  a 
stenographer  in  Melbourne  and  live  there  for  good,' 
and  that  took  the  skite  out  of  Ma,  and  all  Hilda's  got 
to  do  is  to  walk  out  and  then  say,  'Rather  than  cause 
trouble  in  the  house  I  have  taken  a  job  as  a  waitress  in 
Melbourne,'  so  if  Reggie  will  leave  the  whole  thing 
entirely  in  my  hands    .    .    ." 

Ruby  had  found  a  metier  for  her  earnest  manner 
and  her  large  lucid  eyes,  for  all  men  are  made  worthy 
by  a  sincere  girl's  concern  for  them,  and  return  that 
girl  the  unaffected  sincerity  of  their  concern  for  them- 
selves, so  when  Ruby  had  made  Reggie's  worth  plain 
to  him  by  the  evidence  of  her  own,  he  said  solemnly, 
"All  right,  Rube,  I  leave  the  whole  thing  to  you.  .  .  ." 

Gilbert  had  no  use  for  a  compound  of  egos  all  busy 
with  their  own  affairs.  They  intruded  a  febrile  claim 
to  competition  with  afflictions  of  the  spirit  reserved  for 
him  alone.  Therefore  he  rose  and  dismissed  them  with 
a  "Good  night,  you  people,"  and  went  off,  annoyed  with 
Tarran's  pose  of  playing  up  to  Ruby's  pose  of  the 
emancipated  feminine,  but  more  annoyed  with  the  cock- 
sure way  he  had  diagnosed  Gilbert's  afflictions  by  the 
assurance  of  being  free  from  such  nonsense  himself. 
Tarran  had  the  modern  trick  of  affixing  a  psychological 
label  to  a  state  of  mind  and  counting  its  muddle  dis- 
posed of  j  a  trick  that  Gilbert  found  highly  effective  when 
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applied  by  himself  to  the  complexities  of  the  novel, 
but  which  quite  failed  to  clarify  his  own.  "All  rot,  the 
notion  that  life  hands  out  emotional  disturbances  to 
order,"  he  muttered.  "A  man  might  as  well  try  and 
stage-manage  the  material  of  art."    .    .    . 

He  brooded  his  way  home  along  the  river  path  and 
ascended  the  garden  to  a  flourish  of  jazz  from  the  front 
room.  But  no  one  was  dancing.  Irene  had  an  ac- 
complished laugh  when  she  chose  to  use  it,  which  she 
was  doing  just  then  over  the  spectacle  of  Laurence  pros- 
trate on  the  floor,  straddled  by  Molly,  who  was  slapping 
him  viciously. 

"I've  told  you  before,  impudent  little  wretch,  pricing 
underwear.  You  did  it  in  front  of  Sam,  too — I'll  have 
him  taking  liberties  next.  You'll  catch  it  every  time  you 
do  it,  see,  so  just  remember  to —  Eooo! !" 

That  was  a  breathless  note  of  dismay  at  Gilbert's 
austere  frown  in  the  doorway.  She  scrambled  up, 
slithering  on  the  parquet  floor,  and  fled.  Laurence 
bounced  up  in  a  fury  and  pelted  after  her,  shouting 
"Rotten  little  back  parlour  maneater    .    .    ." 

"What  the  devil?"  demanded  Gilbert. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Irene,  wiping  her  eyes.  "Molly 
has  such  a  perfect  sense  of  deportment  and  Laurence  is 
such  a  perfect  comedian  in  playing  up  to  it  by  out- 
raging it.  I'm  sure  he  adores  being  manhandled  by 
her." 

Gilbert  impatiently  stopped  the  gramophone.  It 
was  an  unconscious  announcement  that  the  little  fool- 
eries of  life  were  officially  over  in  his  presence.     Irene 
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nodded  an  amiable  concession  to  that  and  went,  still 
smiling. 

That  retreating  back  of  hers,  undulating  no  hint  that 
Gilbert  was  dismissed  by  it  for  the  night.     Dismissed, 


Gilbert  indignantly  put  out  the  light,  which  got  rid 
of  Laurence  for  the  moment.  Austere  with  resolution 
he  went  upstairs  to  his  bedroom  and  undressed  into  a 
suit  of  silk  pyjamas.  Bedamned  to  this  foolery  of  al- 
ways waiting  for  life  to  be  discreet.    Still,  he  took  up  a 
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book  in  order  to  bridge  Irene's  toilet  interval  before 
arriving  at  her  bedroom. 

Molly  was  there,  as  austere  as  Gilbert,  which  allowed 
her  to  be  unaware  of  his  intrusion  while  she  audited 
the  underwear  drawers  before  dismissing  the  room  from 
her  presence. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  find  to  talk  about  with  that 
damned  girl?"  grumbled  Gilbert. 

"One  doesn't  keep  a  maid  for  her  conversation." 

Irene  was  rubbing  her  face  and  arms  with  cold  cream, 
smoothing  the  emollient  into  her  skin  like  a  caress.  Gil- 
bert viewed  the  operation  with  disgust  j  he  suffered  an 
abhorrence  of  grease  in  any  form,  however  dithyrambi- 
cally  misnamed  by  chemists. 

"I've  finished  that  infernal  novel,"  he  said  abruptly. 

"That  must  be  a  relief." 

"It  isn't  5  the  end  of  a  novel  only  accumulates  all  the 
annoyances  of  writing  it." 

"That  should  relieve  you  from  the  annoyance  of  start- 
ing another." 

"It  relieves  nothing.  The  only  sort  of  relief  I  can 
think  of  is  to  get  away  from  here  somewhere." 

"Where?" 

"Anywhere.    Let  us  go  to  Honolulu." 

"Us?" 

"Yes.  You  haven't  been  out  of  this  hole  for  a  deuce 
of  a  time.    Why  not  come  for  a  trip? " 

But  Irene  was  only  intent  on  that  soothing  dalliance 
with  her  arms,  which  she  turned  languidly  with  each 
stroke  of  her  hands,  watching  the  full  modulations  re- 
turn under  the  caress  of  her  fingers.    Gilbert  came  over 
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and  stood  looking  down  at  her  with  a  bothered  expres- 
sion, really  at  a  loss  to  command  her  attention. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go?"  he  asked. 

Again  Irene  allowed  the  question  to  sink  in  like  an 
emollient  before  recovering  enough  attention  to  an- 
swer it. 

"No,  Gilbert,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Oh,  be  damned." 

Gilbert  graced  the  protest  by  bending  to  kiss  her 
neck,  but  retrieved  his  lips  to  wipe  them  hurriedly  on 
his  sleeve.  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  that  filthy  stuff, 
Irene,"  he  complained. 

"Why?" 

Infernal  question:  a  protective  glaze  of  sheep's  fat. 
Gilbert  threw  a  towel  at  her,  saying  imperiously,  "Wipe 
the  damned  stuff  off  and  come  and  talk  to  me.  I  want 
to  persuade  you  to  come  away  somewhere  with 
me.    .    .    ." 

But  he  did  not  persuade  her;  he  only  shelved  the 
question  to  the  process  that  persuaded.  Irene  shelved 
it  too;  decisions  slid  off  her  mind  like  a  hand  on  her 
cold-creamed  arms.  Half  an  hour  later  Gilbert  was 
back  in  his  bedroom,  prowling  and  scowling  about  its 
carpet  and  too  unsettled  to  sleep.  That  always  hap- 
pened.    Stage-managed  emotions — bah! 

"Have  to  get  away  somewhere — mechanical  move- 
ment is  the  only  thing  that  ever  happens  to  me.  But  by 
George,  I'll  take  that  little  runt  with  me.    .    .    ." 


:  Chapter  Twenty- four 

THE  big  front  room  was  cool  enough,  with  its  blinds 
lowered,  and  the  deep  verandah  outside  to  shade  it 
too.  But  the  air  held  languor.  It  had  rained  overnight, 
and  a  blazing  sun  had  charged  the  day  with  humid  heat. 

In  the  slightest  of  drapes,  Irene  reclined  on  the  couch 
with  elaborate  attention  to  the  comfort  of  inertia.  Tar- 
ran  sprawled  on  a  chair  across  the  room  with  his  coat 
off,  his  shirt  open,  and  a  cigarette  and  long  glass  of 
iced  fruit  cup  to  dawdle  over. 

"This  is  about  as  close  as  one  can  come  to  perfecting 
hell,"  he  remarked. 

"Gilbert  will  be  home  tomorrow,"  added  Irene  to 
that. 

"Yes.    We  will  have  to  send  him  away  again." 

"In  that  case,  I  shall  have  to  go  with  him." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  have  no  discretion  whatever.  There 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  you  are  a  dangerous  lover. 
Do  you  know  that  you  called  me  'beloved'  twice  at 
lunch  today  while  Molly  was  waiting  at  table?" 

"Did  I  ?  It  only  shows  in  what  impassioned  terms  I 
think  of  you." 

"It  was  criminal  carelessness,  and  nothing  else.  And 
you've  almost  lived  here  since  Gilbert  went." 
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"True  j  I  never  want  to  be  a  minute  apart  from  the 
woman  I  love." 

"What  a  horrifying  confession.  Fortunately,  it  isn't 
true.  The  plain  fact  is  that  you  are  bored  to  desperation 
with  your  own  company,  and  are  only  using  me  to  try 
and  forget  that  you  are  sick  of  yourself." 

Tarran  sat  up  indignantly  to  put  down  his  glass. 
"What  absolute  rot,  Irene.     Look  here — " 

"No,  go  back  and  stay  where  you  are.  I'm  quite 
serious  about  my  state  of  mind,  Ted,  whatever  yours 
may  be.  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  our  affair  that  I 
would  not  take  risks,  and  I  am  taking  them.  At  least, 
you  are  forcing  them  on  me.  Anyone  could  guess  our 
relations  by  the  way  you  advertise  them.  I'm  sure 
Laurence  knows  and  now  you  are  putting  me  under  in- 
spection by  the  servants.  Another  week  of  this  and  our 
affair  will  be  common  property." 

"But  good  Lord,  Irene,  you  don't  submit  to  the  popu- 
lar illusion  of  invisibility,  do  you?  Everybody's  life  is 
common  property.    What  the  deuce  does  that  matter?" 

"Oh,  scandal  by  deduction  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  downright  detection.  In  the  end,  Gilbert  couldn't 
escape  knowing  about  it  in  direct  terms,  the  way  you 
are  going  on.  And  there's  another  thing;  you've  stopped 
going  to  Hipslop's.    What  does  that  mean?" 

"Hang  it,  I  don't  have  to  go  to  Hipslop's." 

"I  want  to  know  exactly  what  your  position  with 
Freda  is." 

"Just  what  it  has  always  been." 

"Don't  be  evasive.    Are  you  still  engaged  to  her?" 

"No." 
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"Why?" 

"Well,  she  broke  it  off." 

"She  broke  it  off.    What  was  her  reason?" 

"Oh,  blow!  The  fact  is,  Irene,  that  engagement  was 
a  mistake  on  both  sides.  I  like  Freda,  but  I've  no  real 
emotion  for  her.  She  has  none  for  me,  I  suppose.  I 
don't  know  now  who  was  to  blame,  or  if  anyboby  was  to 
blame.  It  was  a  dud  affair  and  it  just  petered  out  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

"It  was  one  of  your  excuses  for  keeping  fowls,  if  I 
remember  rightly.  I  suppose  I  am  now  the  other.  Or 
have  you  given  up  keeping  fowls?" 

"To  hell  with  fowls." 

"By  all  means.  I  never  did  believe  in  them  as  a 
slogan  for  the  perfect  life." 

Tarran  came  across  to  take  her  indignantly  by  the 
arms.  "Look  here,  Irene,  I  think  I  recall  a  calm  rejec- 
tion of  an  accusation  that  one  cleaned  hen  roosts  in  im- 
peccable creations  from  Paris.  In  the  face  of  our  almost 
perfect  love  have  you  still  got  the  cheek  to  reject  it?" 

"Yes." 

He  kissed  her  fiercely  under  the  chin.  Irene  closed 
her  eyes  and  abandoned  her  throat  to  kisses  that  de- 
nounced scepticism  over  its  exquisite  modulations. 

"Now  do  you  reject  it?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Irene.  "A  mere  newspaper  catch- 
word." 

"By  ginger,  I'll  make  you  take  that  back.  .  .  ." 

Theoretical  physics!  Well,  demonstrators  are  some- 
times blown  up  by  their  own  experiments,  though  the 
heat  excused  a  too-ardent  investigation  into  the  radia- 
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tions  of  conscience,  and  they  sprawled,  and  talked  non- 
sense, or  forgot  to  talk  and  merely  sprawled. 

A  sedative  interlude.  Tarran's  face  was  pillowed  on 
Irene's  deltoid  and  he  was  vaguely  doing  sums.  Her 
lax  fingers  were  as  detached  from  troubled  motives  as 
her  mind ;  between  sleeping  and  waking  her  eyelashes 
quivered  gently,  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  at  rest. 

Tarran  was  not  asleep:  that  was  the  fact  that  con- 
founded a  later  investigation  of  the  event  which  hap- 
pened just  then.  He  was  able  to  account  for  his 
thoughts,  his  position  on  the  couch  with  Irene,  and  the 
languid  impulse  that  made  him  turn  his  head  to  look 
out  across  the  verandah  into  the  garden. 

Not  being  asleep,  the  thing  he  should  have  done  there 
was -to  leap  up  and  take  another  seat,  because  the  thing 
he  saw  was  Gilbert's  head  crossing  the  garden  behind 
the  verandah  balustrades. 

And  Tarran  made  no  effort  to  move.  As  if  to  convict 
himself  of  wilful  inertia  he  lay  there  thinking  fatuously, 
"Absurd,  Gilbert's  in  Melbourne,"  while  Gilbert  crossed 
the  verandah  and  arrived  at  the  front  room  doors — 

Of  two  shocks  of  awakening  Gilbert's  was  the  severest. 
Tarran  broke  the  paralysis  of  panic  to  roll  off  the  couch 
and  find  his  feet,  but  Gilbert  only  stood  there  gaping. 
Tarran's  movement  awoke  Irene,  who  stretched  lan- 
guidly and  opened  her  eyes  full  on  Gilbert's  glare.  In 
a  flash  she  was  upright,  snatching  her  drape  into  order. 
Tarran's  coat  had  fallen  behind  the  couch,  and  he  was 
groping  foolishly  for  it,  stupefied  for  precedent  on  an 
impossible  situation. 

But  Gilbert's  glare  had  reached  satiation  point.     He 
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stepped  into  the  room  to  draw  in  a  breath  of  its  per- 
fidious air  and  close  his  teeth  on  it. 

"You  dirty  dog,  Tarran,"  he  said  with  conviction. 


Tarran  had  found  his  coat  and  pulled  it  on.  Irene 
transferred  the  situation  to  him  with  a  brief  glance  of 
anger  and  moved  across  to  the  mirror  for  another  brief 
glance  which  restored  her  eyes  to  order  too.  By  that 
time  Tarran  was  able  to  credit  a  rational  nemesis  and 
hand  it  compactly  over  to  Gilbert. 
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"Well,  there  it  is  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  he  said. 

Deadlock. 

But  just  then  Laurence  came  in  from  the  passage 
with  an  armful  of  parcels. 

"I've  got  the  pastel  shaded  chiffon,"  he  chirped. 
"And  a  Garlot  black  lace  model ;  I  made  Gilbert  buy 
it  .  .  ." 

At  that,  he  added  his  stare  to  a  distinguished  effect  of 
drama  in  the  air.  Irene  faced  the  mirror  j  Tarran  faced 
Gilbert  j  Gilbert  was  making  abortive  addresses  from 
one  to  the  other.  Balked  at  that  he  snatched  off  his  hat 
and  hurled  it  from  him. 

"What  am  /  going  to  do  about  it?"  he  exclaimed. 

"It's  in  your  hands,"  said  Tarran. 

"In  my —  You  put  a  blasted  situation  on  me  like 
this  and  then  try  to  fub  off  its  responsibility  on  me  too. 
What  the  hell  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"What  can  we  do?" 

Gilbert  scowled,  and  walked  half-way  across  the  room 
and  back  again.  Irene  had  adjusted  matters  with  the 
mirror  and  now  stood  collectedly,  as  if  the  affair  were  no 
longer  any  concern  of  hers.  Again  Gilbert  made  the 
gesture  of  throwing  something  from  him. 

"I'm  damned  if  I'll  aggrandize  this  business  with 
heroics  on  your  account,"  he  said  to  Tarran.  "You  put 
me  in  a  belittling  and  degrading  position — " 

"Oh,  rot!" 

"Degrading,"  shouted  Gilbert.  "The  pose  of  a  fatu- 
ously complacent  husband;  there's  no  sillier  position. 
And  pedalling  that  damned  pianola — your  sudden  taste 
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for  music.  And  advising  me  to  take  that  tad  there  out 
of  the  house.    Bah!     You're  a  dirty  dog." 

"You  said  that  before." 

"You  are.  It's  a  crawling  trick  putting  this  on  me 
while  I'm  here.  If  I'd  been  out  of  the  house —  But 
to  make  a  stock  comedy  husband  of  me  behind  my 
back—" 

"Oh,  rot!  You  don't  suppose  we  were  going  to  do 
it  before  your  face,  do  you?  We're  the  victims  of  this 
exposure,  not  you.  If  you  insist  on  dramatizing  it  your 
course  of  action  is  obvious  enough." 

Gilbert  stamped. 

"Course  of  action  $  it  lies  with  you.  You've  made  your 
own  combination  and  you  can  dam'  well  stick  to  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  mean  that  you  can  both  go  to  hell." 

"Where's  that?  Look  here,  you  don't  expect  us  to 
express  contrition,  do  you?" 

"Contrition  be  damned." 

"Well  then,  you'll  have  to  accept  the  situation  as  an 
annoyance  and  condone  it,  or  reduce  it  to  vulgar  eco- 
nomics and  reject  it." 

"It  is  reduced  to  vulgar  economics.  D'you  think  I'm 
going  to  have  a  pose  of  generosity  pushed  on  me  over 
being  made  a  blasted  cuckold?  The  only  dignified 
course  of  action  open  to  me  is  to  punch  your  bloody 
head." 

"That's  a  counter-irritant,  not  a  solution." 

Laurence  went  to  the  side  table  and  poured  a  whisky 
and  soda. 

"Have  a  drink,"  he  said,  offering  Gilbert  the  glass. 
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Still  glaring  at  Tarran,  Gilbert  tossed  off  the  libation 
unwittingly.  Discovering  this  as  a  seeming  act  of  so- 
ciability he  threw  the  glass  from  him  with  a  satisfying 
crash. 

"Go  to  blazes,"  he  said  to  Laurence.  Then  to  Tarran, 
"I  won't  simplify  this  business  for  you  in  any  way. 
You'll  make  your  own  decision  of  what  you  intend  to  do 
about  it." 

"Don't  be  an  assj  you  can't  escape  complicity  like 
that.  You've  either  got  to  condone  the  situation  or 
divorce  Irene,  in  which  case  I'll  marry  her." 

"What!"  protested  Laurence.  "Take  Irene  to  live 
in  that  hovel  of  yours?     What's  your  income?" 

"You  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Tarran. 

"It's  a  most  important  question.  Irene  couldn't  pos- 
sibly dress  under  an  allowance  of  less  than  six  hundred 
a  year." 

"I'm  not  competing  with  Gilbert's  sordid  wealth," 
said  Tarran  annoyed.    He  turned  to  Irene. 

"If  I  take  Quaritch's  offer  I  can  make  a  decent  in- 
come. As  Gilbert  insists  on  thrusting  this  decision  on 
me  I  hope  you  will  endorse  it,  Irene." 

Irene  remained  silent  a  moment,  glancing  from  Tar- 
ran to  Gilbert.    "Why  should  I  ? "  she  asked. 

Deadlock. 

Gilbert  chewed  his  moustache  at  her;  Tarran  con- 
fessed to  another  impossible  situation  by  scratching  his 
chin. 

"But  hang  it,  Irene — "  he  expostulated. 

Irene  raised  a  hand  to  study  its  beautifully  manicured 
nails.    From  that  she  glanced  composedly  at  Tarran. 
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"I've  told  you  already,  Ted,  that  a  love  affair  is  not 
worth  a  disturbed  existence.  As  for  you,  Gilbert,  I've 
never  assumed  that  our  marriage  warranted  any  great 
responsibility  for  sentiment  on  either  side.  You  have 
your  work  to  do,  you  know.  I'm  sorry,  of  course,  that 
you  should  have  discovered  this;  it's  such  bad  taste  to 
be  found  out.  Still,  I  suppose  you  must  do  something 
about  it.  Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you  to  decide  what 
you  prefer  to  do." 

She  moved  to  the  door,  arrested  by  exclamations 
from  Gilbert  and  Tarran. 

"Look  here,  Irene — " 

"One  moment,  Irene — " 

Irene  shook  her  head  firmly. 

"I'll  accept  whatever  responsibility  you  please,  but  I 
refuse  to  make  decisions,"  she  said,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

Tarran  and  Gilbert  were  left  without  a  cue  for  action. 
They  eyed  each  other  resentfully,  as  demanding  initia- 
tive on  another  deadlock.  To  get  rid  of  a  dilemma,  Gil- 
bert thust  it  imperiously  on  Tarran. 

"Well,  you  heard  that.  Now  perhaps  you'll  decide 
what  you  intend  to  do." 

At  that  Tarran  came  out  of  his  irresolution  with  sud- 
den aplomb. 

"All  right,  that  settles  it.  I'll  take  Irene;  damned 
glad  to  get  her,  too.  So  you  can  go  ahead  and  institute 
legal  proceedings  on  the  usual  terms.  There  won't 
be  any  difficulty  about  that.  I'm  leaving  this  place; 
that's  settled,  anyway.  Irene  can  come  with  me  or  go  to 
your  flat  till  mine  is  ready — " 
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Gilbert  was  making  peevish  gestures  that  rejected 
these  explicit  arrangements,  and  now  exploded  into 
protective  rage. 

"What  d'you  mean — dictating  to  me?"  he  shouted. 
"Pm  not  dictating  j  the  course  is  obvious." 
"I  tell  you  I'll  do  what  I  dam'  well  please  about  it." 
"That's  nonsense:  you  can't  demand  a  decision  and 
then  refuse  to  confirm  it." 

"I  can  rej  ect  a  decision  that  doesn't  suit  me." 
"You  can't,  if  we  reject  your  rejection — " 
"You  can't  both  have  her,"  put  in  Laurence.  "And 
if  the  truth  is  told  I  don't  suppose  she  wants  either  of 
you.  The  obvious  thing  for  Tarran  to  do  is  to  clear  out, 
having  made  a  mess  of  things,  and  then  all  Gilbert  need 
do  is  give  Irene  half  his  income  and  go  away  and  live 
in  Siam  or  somewhere." 

Gilbert  made  as  if  to  kick  this  mediator,  but  Tarran 
accepted  an  interjection  on  the  futility  of  talk.  He 
moved  to  the  door,  turning  there  to  say, 

"My  position  is  understood  and  I  expect  you  to  con- 
firm it.  I  shall  make  my  arrangements  on  that  under- 
standing." 

He  went,  dismissed  for  ever  by  Gilbert's  glare.  The 
naggings  of  a  self-imposed  cataclysm  attended  him, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  shuffle  out  of  them.  "Damn 
it,  this  is  Gilbert's  affair,  not  mine.  Why  the  hell  did 
he  wire  Wednesday  if  he  intended  to  return  on  Tues- 
day? I  don't  care,  anyway  j  I  had  to  get  out  of  this 
place." 


Chapter  Twenty-five 


TARRAN  went  straight  to  Peter  Frampole  next 
morning  and  put  a  poultry  farm  into  his  hands  for 
sale,  rent,  or  disposal  at  any  price.  Then  he  went  home 
and  packed  a  trunk  and  two  bags,  which  suspended 
action  for  the  present.  Action  also  suspended  him,  and 
going  to  the  spare  bedroom  at  intervals  and  peering  over 
the  blind  at  the  Treadwater  house  failed  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  what  might  be  happening  inside  it. 

Nothing  was  happening ;  that  was  the  house's  prime 
exasperation.  Gilbert  had  taken  to  the  bottle  and  the 
library,  where  food  was  sent  to  him  on  a  tray;  service 
understanding  that  he  was  too  engrossed  with  work  to 
be  disturbed  at  meal  times,  which  were  attended  by 
Irene  and  Laurence  under  the  heading  of  Life  as  Usual. 
It  kept  the  decencies  in  countenance,  if  not  Gilbert,  who 
suffered  the  confliction  of  a  character  in  fiction  lost  for 
a  psychological  label  to  clarify  an  emotional  disturb- 
ance. The  theory  of  drama  is  finality,  but  its  action  is 
infinite  muddle.  Moreover,  Laurence  assisted  that  in- 
fernal truth  by  an  obnoxious  impersonation  of  Greek 
chorus.  He  could  be  finally  annoying  when  an  emo- 
tional complexity  was  presented  to  his  magnificent  dis- 
regard for  masculine  dignity. 

"Naturally,  you  can't  divorce  Irene,"  he  pointed  out. 
"A  husband  who  exposes  himself  as  a  cuckold  makes  it 
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obvious  that  he  deserved  to  be  cuckolded.    The  only  way 

to  save  your  face  is  to  let  Irene  divorce  you." 

"My  God!   this  infernal  business  thrust  onto  me — 

ME!" 

"Of  course  j  obviously  you  are  to  blame  for  it.  .  .  ." 
Tarran's  share  in  that  objectionable  dictum  kept  him 

vacillating  for  two  days,  and  then  sent  Woster  across  to 

the  Treadwater  house  with  a  note. 

Dear  Irene. 

What  the  deuce  is  happening?     I  intend  leaving 
on  Monday.    When  do  you  join  me? 

Ted. 
ps.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  I  love  you. 

Irene  spent  an  hour  meditating  over  that  note  in  her 
ivory  and  gold  bedroom,  with  its  salmon  tinted  curtains 
and  its  wardrobe  of  edition  de  luxe  frocks.  Her  eyes 
did  not  register  regret  for  a  passing  forth  from  these 
graces  j  they  did  not  even  confirm  the  unholy  logic  of  a 
wife  at  the  crisis  of  a  smashed  marriage.  Only  when  she 
went  to  her  pier  glass  at  last  for  another  interlude  of 
meditation,  her  eyes,  intent  and  dispassionate,  marked 
and  memorized  every  inflection  of  glance,  every  modu- 
lation of  limb,  every  tint  of  flesh.  Thought  is  form,  as 
Gilbert  had  said.  Irene's  thoughts  left  that  dictum  to 
her  body,  which  retorted  on  Gilbert,  or  any  other  man, 
"My  price  for  your  subjection." 

Thought  dispensed  with,  she  went  down  the  corridor 
to  Laurence's  bedroom,  where  Laurence  also  meditated 
in  a  sacred  interlude  of  the  toilet.    "Don't  bother  to  dress 
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tonight,  Laurence,"  she  said.  "I  want  you  to  go  off 
somewhere  tonight  and  leave  Gilbert  alone.  Take  the 
car,  if  you  like,  or  take  Molly  to  the  pictures." 

"You  want  to  get  rid  of  me  for  this  evening." 

"Yes,  I  need  a  few  undisturbed  words  with  Gilbert." 

"And  he  needs  a  few  disturbed  words  with  you.  I've 
been  getting  them.  He's  a  wretched  host ;  it's  time  you 
divorced  him." 

Subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  silence,  Gilbert  brooded  in 
the  library.  It  was  ten  o'clock  and  he  had  been  brood- 
ing since  dinner.  Beside  him  was  the  whisky  bottle; 
before  him  was  the  bound  wad  of  his  typewritten  novel. 
He  had  sought  to  divert  brooding  by  binding  it  that 
evening.    Now  he  was  gazing  at  it  with  a  satiated  eye. 

Irene  came  softly  in  and  placed  Tarran's  letter  on 
the  table  before  him  without  comment.  She  had  made 
a  bedtime  toilet  which  excluded  trade  lyricized  extracts 
of  sheep's  fat.  Fresh  from  the  bath,  her  body  released 
its  subtle  perfume.  Her  dressing  robe  covered  her 
chemise  and  silk  stockings!  obviously  she  had  come  to 
the  library  on  a  spontaneous  impulse — 

Gilbert  read  the  letter  darkly  and  picked  it  up  so  that, 
by  a  convention  of  disdain,  he  could  throw  it  down  again. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Isn't  that  rather  a  silly  question?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"There's  no  need  to  raise  your  voice,  Gilbert.  We 
can  discuss  this  rationally,  I  hope.    Please  sit  down." 

She  took  one  of  the  deep  seated  lounge  chairs,  draw- 
ing her  robe  precisely  about  her.    Gilbert  conquered  the 
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resentment  of  his  knee  joints  and  sat  down,  without  con- 
quering his  resentment  at  doing  so.  He  badly  needed  a 
little  active  bad  temper. 

"You  don't  seem  to  consider  that  my  position  is  rather 
a  difficult  one,"  went  on  Irene.  "Whether  you  like  it 
or  not  it  is  in  your  hands.  If  you  are  really  annoyed 
about  this  business  I  don't  ask  you  to  condone  it  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  settle  it.  I  don't  intend  to  stay  on  here 
under  uncertain  terms.  Isn't  it  simpler  to  come  to  a 
definite  arrangement?" 

Gilbert's  temper  tried  for  an  opportunity  there. 

"I'm  sick  of  having  it  forced  on  me  that  a  situation 
like  this  can  be  settled  by  arrangement.  Damn  ar- 
rangement. Isn't  there  some  basis  for  a  decent  emotion 
in  it  somewhere?  I  can  tell  you  it's  upset  me  like  hell. 
And  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  it  means  to  you." 

"In  what  way?" 

"In  what — well,  what  are  your  feelings  for  Tarran?" 

"I  like  him  very  much." 

"You  do?" 

"Of  course.    So  do  you.    He's  a  most  likable  man." 

"Damn  his  social  qualities ;  are  you  in  love  with  him?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"Then  what  the  deuce  made  you  start  this  affair  with 
him?" 

"Oh  dear;  you  are  surely  not  going  to  keep  up  the 
old  fiction  that  a  love  affair  is  an  affair  of  love." 

"No,  but,  blast  it,  you  must  dignify  even  a  casual  love 
affair  with  enough  emotion  to  make  it  worth  having. 
Your  coolness  gets  on  my  nerves.    It's  your  estimate  of 
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me  too  j  that's  what  makes  mev,mad  about  this  damned 
business." 

"Do  you  want  a  display  of  sentiment  about  Ted  on 
your  own  account?  I  don't  think  you  deserve  it.  In 
fact,  I'm  not  sure  you  were  not  the  cause  of  forcing  Ted 
and  me  together.  You  should  not  have  made  a  fool  of 
me  that  night  over  Laurence." 

Gilbert  blinked,  making  a  conscientious  reconstruction 
of  that  night. 

"That  night!     Was  that  the  night  you  began  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  was  drunk  j  that  ought  to  have  excused  me." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  minded  if  your  action  had  been 
genuine,  but  you  must  admit  that  a  pose  of  jealousy  is 
a  little  excessive  from  a  husband  as  indifferent  as  you." 

Temper  snatched  at  another  release  there. 

"Indifferent!  You  accuse  me  of  indifference.  Did 
you  ever  do  anything  but  keep  me  at  arm's  length  by 
a  tolerant  air  of  derision?     In  front  of  others,  too  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  if  you  will  invite  guests  to  the  house  someone 
must  try  and  save  them  from  being  bored  to  death." 

Temper  was  forced  to  swallow  that  bolus  at  a  gulp. 

"Yes,  Gilbert,  bored.  You  are  a  bore,  you  know;  a 
ruthless  one.  I  don't  want  to  insist  on  it,  but  it  is  part 
of  that  innocence  of  yours  that  objects  to  putting  our 
present  difficulty  on  a  sensible  footing.  You  really  must 
recognize  that  a  state  of  mind  like  yours  that  hasn't  the 
slightest  interest  in  anyone  but  yourself  can  hardly  de- 
mand compunction  for  your  feelings  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Do  you  really  think  your  work  warrants  the 
fuss  you  make  about  it  at  everybody  else's  expense?" 
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The  unanswerable  question.  Gilbert  rose,  with  grit- 
ted teeth.  Calmly  arranging  her  robe,  Irene  eyed  him 
like  a  toxicologist  interested  in  an  experimental  dose  of 
poison. 

I 


"My  work!  !" 

Gilbert  glared  about,  helpless  for  an  antidote  to  re- 
store an  expiring  ego.  For  once  his  ignoble  MS.  served 
its  turn.     He  snatched  it  up,  ripping  the  cover  off. 

"You  want  an  opinion  of  my  work.    Take  it — " 

Into  the  fireplace  it  was  hurled  and  a  match  applied 
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— here  and  there  and  there.  The  heavy  wad  of  paper 
refused  to  ignite  and  he  kicked  at  it  in  an  ecstasy  of 
malice.  It  caught  the  flame  and  blazed  finely.  Gilbert, 
too,  blazed  finely  with  it. 

"There,  and  be  damned  to  ever  writing  another  line," 
he  shouted. 

"You'll  have  the  chimney  on  fire,"  remarked  Irene 
incidentally. 

Bah!  Let  the  house  burn  too.  Extinction  was  ar- 
rested by  a  tonic  uprush  of  self-contempt,  hurled 
equally  at  his  MS.  and  Irene. 

"Burn,  damn  you.  Blasted  subterfuge  to  escape  liv- 
ing. There  goes  my  defence  against  you;  that  ought  to 
satisfy  you,  damn  you.  If  I  hadn't  been  such  an  con- 
demned scribbler  I'd  never  have  survived  your  im- 
maculate sex  calm.  But  by  thunder,  I'd  have  had  some 
fun  out  of  life,  even  if  it  was  no  more  than  picking  up 
a  few  stray  tarts." 

"You  appear  to  forget  that  Laurence  met  you  in  com- 
pany with  one,  at  least." 

"Yes,  that's  as  far  as  it  ever  went.  I  pick  up  girls  and 
dodge  having  anything  to  do  with  them.  Get  what  sat- 
isfaction you  like  out  of  that.  I  come  home  instead  to 
be  pinpricked  by  you.  That's  the  key  to  my  incom- 
petence in  work.  Well  you  knew  it.  Your  immaculate 
bloody  calm!  You've  always  refused  to  make  an  emo- 
tional conflict  out  of  marriage,  and  that's  the  only  value 
marriage  can  have.  Better  live  with  a  whore,  or  a  cross- 
grained  bitch  of  a  good  woman  than  a  self-centred 
hedonist  like  you.  A  destroyer  by  refusing  to  destroy; 
that's  your  system.     You  manage  life  like  a  flawless 
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machine.  As  if  the  curse  of  money  hadn't  made  a  ma- 
chine of  me  already.  Its  prime  curse  was  that  I  was  able 
to  buy  you  with  it." 

He  was  standing  over  her,  spitting  venom.  In  spite 
of  that  immaculate  calm  under  discussion  Irene  was 
beginning  to  glare  too.  Her  equally  immaculate  pro- 
file was  sharpened  by  disdain.  She  had  forgotten  her 
drape,  and  scorn  for  Gilbert  distended  her  chemise.  Her 
breasts  rejected  its  ribbons  and  her  legs  despised  its 
skimpy  length.  Their  knees  were  slightly  parted  and 
they  were  crossed  disparagingly  at  the  ankles,  and  their 
insolent  perfection  made  Gilbert  angrier  than  ever. 

"You  want  a  fresh  arrangement — take  it.  I'll  take 
it  too.  I've  done  with  work;  I'll  take  the  only  other 
compensation  life  offers ;  women.  I'll  get  something 
out  of  life  if  I  have  to  buy  it  too.  Do  you  hear  that? 
And  if  I  get  hold  of  a  woman  I  like  I'll  stick  to  her." 

A  tremor  stiffened  Irene's  legs ;  calm  ceased  to  be  the 
motive  of  her  perfect  poise. 

"Do  what  you  please,"  she  snapped.  "A  wretched 
boast,  that  you  are  rich  enough  to  buy  strumpets.  Let 
me  up." 

Gilbert  pushed  her  back. 

"It's  your  theory — " 

"Rubbish!" 

"Marriage  as  a  casual  act  of  copulation." 

"Your  cheque  book  can  settle  that  too." 

"It  will,  and  be  damned  to  you." 

"That's  settled,  then.    Let  me  up." 

"Listen  to  me — " 

"I  won't." 
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Commanding  attention,  Gilbert  gripped  her  bare 
shoulders,  from  which  her  robe  had  slipped.  Anger  at 
arms'  length  brought  antagonisms  to  a  brilliant  focus. 
Murder  was  done  with  the  eyes.  Irene  showed  a  vicious 
line  of  teeth  j  Gilbert  shook  her  savagely. 

"Hand  you  over  to  Tarran,"  he  exclaimed  furiously, 
"damned  if  I  will." 

Once  again  Irene's  lips  pushed  back  the  resistance  of 
a  kiss.  When  it  relaxed,  she  was  suddenly  breathless. 
"Stop,  Gilbert,  you  forget —  No,  I  will  not — " 
"You  will.  I  said  I'd  begin  life  over  again  and  damn 
it,  I'll  begin  with  you.  I'm  not  going  to  lose  the  hand- 
somest woman  I  ever  met.  A  good  thing  this  has  hap- 
pened j  it's  exploded  other  fooleries  besides  work.  Come 
out  of  that  chair  j  I  can't  kiss  you  properly." 

He  tugged  her  up.  Irene  seemed  to  submit  to  an 
autocratic  ardour.  Perhaps  she  did.  Her  full  supple 
figure  slackened  in  Gilbert's  grasp.  For  a  moment  they 
exchanged  a  close  scrutiny,  readjusting  the  compact  of 
antagonism. 

"You  are  quite  sure,  Gilbert — " 
"Oh,  enough  of  that  rot,  come  to  bed." 
He  led  her  forth,  masterfully  imposing  a  triumph  on 
the  ashes  of  his  vanquished  MS. 


Chapter  Twenty-six 

DEAR  Ted, 
Don't  wait  for  me,  I'm  not  coming.  Every- 
thing is  again  normal  here.  I  dare  not  allow  you 
to  intrude  on  my  fowl  run  again — you  might  dis- 
turb the  fowls.  You  were  quite  right  about  bril- 
liant careers — mere  newspaper  catchwords.  Now 
you'll  be  able  to  prove  it. 

My  best  wishes. 

Irene. 


Tarran  cursed  a  little  on  reading  Irene's  note;  that 
much  was  due  to  self-respect.  Also  to  the  confusion 
which  relieved  him  of  a  disturbing  situation  at  the  price 
of  a  charming  woman  by  releasing  him  from  the  price 
of  a  charming  woman.  A  tabloid  essence  of  Irene 
doubled  her  desirability  by  denying  her  to  him.  Time 
is  required  to  get  that  sort  of  poison  out  of  the  system. 

At  the  back  of  it  all  a  vast  relief  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Irene,  though  he  refused  to  credit  it  as  good 
conscience.  In  fact,  he  grumbled  a  good  deal  to  himself 
about  the  nuisance  of  going  back  to  research  work.  That 
much  also  was  due  to  self-respect,  thought  it  desired  to 
get  out  of  the  town  without  the  ostentation  of  farewells. 
He  had  come  back  to  the  town  by  the  reverse  kick  of  a 
state  of  mind  that  now  drove  him  out  of  it,  and  therefore 
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he  found  the  town  to  be  that  state  of  mind.  At  midday- 
he  came  out  of  Peter  Frampole's  office  with  Peter  and 
stood  to  look  at  the  town.  Somnolence  was  on  it.  Shop- 
keepers doddered,  dogs  dozed,  loafers  leaned  j  even  the 
village  politicians  at  Monty  Grubb's  store  were  trying 
to  generate  enough  energy  to  stop  talking  and  go  home 
to  lunch.  Pan's  hour  confounded  effort  in  an  earth 
about  to  go  bung. 

"This  town  is  advancing  backwards  at  a  rate  that  will 
arrive  at  its  own  beginning  in  about  a  thousand  years," 
said  Tarran. 

Peter  solemnly  refuted  that.  "This  town  is  hum- 
ming," he  said,  "Pve  sold  eight  allotments  this  last  three 
months,  and  two  for  building  estimates  up  to  nine  hun- 
dred pounds." 

"But  damn  it,  Peter,  it's  taken  the  town  a  hundred 
thousand  years  to  get  as  far  as  four  pubs  as  against  six 
churches.  It  will  take  it  another  hundred  thousand 
years  to  pull  down  the  churches  and  build  beer  gardens 
with  them." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  said  Peter. 

Tarran  stopped  in  front  of  the  Royal  to  signal  across 
the  street  at  Andrew  Cornet,  who  was  pacing  home  to 
lunch.  He  had  put  the  town  clocks  right  again  by  stalk- 
ing daily  through  the  main  street,  with  the  slight  inno- 
vation of  now  stalking  on  that  side  opposite  the  Royal. 
To  Tarran's  nod  at  the  bar  he  returned  an  urbane  wave, 
acknowledging  a  courtesy  but  excusing  himself  from  it. 

Tarran  and  Peter  arrived  at  the  bar  to  find  Monica 
leaning  across  it  at  an  angle  that  glimpsed  the  main  street, 
and  she  now  slid  back  to  crave  an  impassioned  boon  of 
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Tarran.  "Oh,  Tedd-i-e,  why  didn't  you  bring  Andy 
in  for  just  one  drink?" 

"Why,  Monica?" 

"He's  only  been  in  here  once  since  Race  Night." 

Her  limpid  blue-black  eyes  brimmed  over  at  the 
confession  of  a  tragedy.  But  she  served  drinks.  There 
the  art  of  barmaid  collapsed  suddenly  in  a  flop  across  the 
bar  in  tears,  to  the  consternation  of  Tarran  and  Peter. 

"Hang  it,  Monica!"  protested  Tarran,  patting  her. 
Peter  patted  her  too,  mumbling  remorsefully,  "Come 
come  COME,  little  girl,  what's  all  this  about?" 

Monica  found  a  handkerchief  and  dabbed  her  eyes 
and  restored  herself  to  the  forlorn  semblance  of  a  bar- 
maid by  taking  Peter's  hand,  and  leaning  on  his  spiritual 
essence  of  a  sentimental  elephant.  But  the  explicit  con- 
fession of  a  tragedy  failed  her. 

"What  can  a  girl  do  stuck  behind  a  bar  all  day?"  she 
said,  with  an  exhausted  sigh  at  the  ruthless  lot  of  a  born 
barmaid,  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  bower  of  bottles. 

Peter  couldn't  bear  it.  He  oozed  an  emotion  maud- 
lin with  reverence  for  his  vast  ability  to  sustain  the  re- 
actions of  an  amorous  dugong,  the  while  he  rumbled, 
"Come  come,  little  girl,  you  mustn't  be  unhappy.  A 
lovely  little  girl  like  you  unhappy!  Tut  tut  TUT! 
Come  now,  tell  us  ALL  about  it.  .  .  ." 

Tarran  drank  his  beer  hurriedly;  it  was  indecent  to 
remain  there  while  Peter  saved  a  soul.  "Well,  see  you 
later,  Monica,"  he  said,  and  got  briskly  out  of  the  bar 
with  the  assurance  that  by  doing  so  he  reprieved  Monica 
from  her  sad  lot  there. 

Reminded  that  he  owed  a  farewell  to  Andrew  and 
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Olga,  he  took  Andrew's  books  across  that  evening.  The 
gramophone  was  brightly  racketing  as  he  came  up  the 
garden,  and  the  front  room  doors  presented  him  with  a 
spectacle  of  undoubted  interest  3  Andrew  dancing  with 
Olga.  Yes,  and  dancing  with  great  precision  and  gal- 
lantry and  a  consciousness  of  power. 

"Well !  well !  well ! "  commented  Tarran. 

Andrew  brazened  it  out  by  giving  Olga  a  carefree 
twirl  which  landed  her  on  the  couch.  "Er — yes  yes,"  he 
said.  "Oh,  yes,  Olga  insists  on  my  learning.  On  the 
whole  it's — good  exercise." 

"It's  good  fun,  you  mean." 

"Of  course  Andrew  enjoys  it  impatient  to  get  dinner 
over  every  night,"  said  Olga.  Andrew  impartially 
pinched  her  ear ;  Olga's  eye  dared  Tarran  to  make  a  bed- 
room keyhole  exposure  of  that  too. 

"Well,  there's  an  infection  of  sanity  going  about  our 
asylums  nowdays,"  said  Tarran.  "Even  my  fowl  run 
has  succumbed  to  it.    I'm  giving  it  up." 

"Giving  it  up?"  said  Andrew.  "Well,  I  confess  that 
I  always  doubted  whether  your  system — " 

"My  system  was  a  bit  too  perfect." 

"Pooh!  obvious  from  the  start  that  you  never  at- 
tempted to  do  anything  with  it,"  said  Olga. 

"Yes,  that  appears  to  have  been  my  system." 

"And  what  do  you  do  now?"  asked  Andrew. 

"Oh,  I'll  sell  the  place,  if  I  can  get  a  buyer  for  it. 
Pm  going  back  to  research  work  with  Quaritch." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad.  Sorry  to  lose  you, 
of  course,  but — " 

Andrew  pushed  a  chair  forward  for  Tarran  and  went 
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for  the  whisky.  Olga  bounced  on  the  couch  springs  with 
a  metallic  eye  on  Tarran. 

"What!  going  away  attractions  ended  only  fancy 
really!" 

"You  mind  your  own  business." 

Sunday  afternoon.  Tarran  sat  smoking  with  his  feet 
on  the  verandah  rail,  and  there  was  upon  him  that  vague 
consciousness  of  worth  which  is  the  effect  of  arriving  at 
a  decision,  for  a  decision  is  an  hypothesis  and  therefore 
a  projection  into  eternity.  His  eyes  traced  the  pattern 
of  that  old  convolvulus,  which  tomorrow  would  slip 
backward  in  time  to  become  again  a  memory  figment  of 
his  youth.  Time:  a  petrifaction  of  eternity ;  time  does 
not  move  j  we  move  through  time.  .  .  . 

"Hey!  Woster,  here's  Stinky  Woolens  throwin' 
feathers  about." 

"Let  him,"  said  an  awful  voice.  "Wot's  feathers  to 
me?    Nothin'." 

In  the  wash-house,  this  day  was  marked  evil  by  a 
prophet  who  had  too  long  announced  its  doom.  "Wot's 
feathers  to  me?  Wot's  by-products?  Wot's  six-month 
cockerels,  dressed  or  feathered?  NOTHIN'.  Chuck 
'em  to  the  devil." 

"What,  ain't  we  pluckin'  who  wins  first  shot  three 
shots  extra?" 

"No,  you  ain't.  Pluckin'  championships  is  off.  Ain't 
I  told  you  Boss  is  sellin'  out.  I'm  sellin'  out  too.  I  had 
enough  of  bein'  made  a  laughin'  stock  of  by  fowls." 

Whisperings  attended  this  announcement  of  a  royal 
abdication,  which  threatened  the  precarious  rewards  of 
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courtiers.    A  nice  diction  is  required  of  those  who  would 
present  a  royal  petition. 

"Hey!  Woster,  supposin'  you  was  leadin'  our  shoe-tin' 
championship  forty-six  to  thirty-four  to  go  winnin'  fifty, 
an'  supposin'  a  bloke  was  takin'  his  pea  rifle  out  of  the 
game,  what  would  you  say  to  a  bloke  supposin'  a  bloke 
was  to  up  and  say  to  you,  'Hey,  what  about  leavin'  the 
pea  rifle  with  a  bloke  till  the  championship's  proved  who 
wins  it?'  " 

Just  then  Tarran  heard  his  front  gate  click  and  a  sup- 
pressed consultation  on  the  verandah,  followed  by  the 
stilted  tripping  of  high-heeled  shoes  down  the  passage. 
But  when  he  turned  it  was  Reggie  Leaver  who  beamed 
on  him  from  the  doorway. 

"Brought  someone  to  see  you.  Guess  who?"  he  de- 
manded. 

As  Ruby  Pinner  was  now  peeping  over  Reggie's 
shoulder,  Tarran  had  the  remarkable  prescience  to  guess 
"Hilda." 

"Got  it  in  one,"  burbled  Reggie,  producing  Hilda 
from  behind  him.  Fatuous  with  beatitude,  he  offered 
her  as  a  rare  spectacle  to  Tarran.  "What  do  you  think 
of  her?" 

"Marvellous,"  said  Tarran. 

"Marvellous,"  endorsed  Reggie. 

"Ruby's  marvellous  too,"  added  Tarran,  giving 
Ruby's  leg  a  pinch,  for  which  appreciation  Ruby  very 
kindly  leaned  on  him.  Hilda  bore  herself  for  inspec- 
tion with  haughty  but  gracious  condescension.  Drapers' 
shops  had  been  called  on  to  correct  the  Hipslop  parsi- 
mony in  decorating  daughters.    She  wore  a  little  scarlet 
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hat  on  her  brilliant  black  hair,  and  submerged  rebellions 
had  vanished  from  under  her  smart  silk  frock. 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  you  must  have  done  something 
fearful  to  Pa  Hipslop,"  said  Tarran  admiringly. 

Reggie  guffawed.    "Fixed  him;  we're  married." 

"Married?" 

"Oh,  yes,  they're  married,"  Ruby  assured  him.  "7 
arranged  it." 

"Yes,  Rube  arranged  it." 

"For  as  I  said  to  Reggie,  'What  is  the  use  of  telling 
the  Hipslops  that  you  want  to  marry  Hilda  when  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  do  it?'  " 

"Soundly  argued,  Ruby." 

"Yes,  so  all  Hilda  and  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  Mel- 
bourne with  Reggie  and  send  Ma  a  telegram  saying 
Hilda  urgently  detained  please  tell  Hipslops." 

"Locking  bedroom  doors,"  annotated  Hilda  scorn- 
fully. 

"Wonder  to  me  is  how  I  ever  put  up  so  long  without 
being  married,"  babbled  Reggie.  "The  perfect  life. 
Go  to  bed — glorious;  wake  up — glorious.  Only  curse 
is,  have  to  go  to  work  next  week.  All  the  same,  they 
ought  to  raise  my  screw,  married  and  all  that.  We're 
up  at  the  pub.  Have  to  get  a  house  I  suppose,  some- 
how— " 

Woster  emerged  from  the  wash-house  in  the  bag 
apron  of  office  and  marked  the  company  with  gloom 
through  a  bird's  nest  fluff  of  feathers.  To  him  at  once 
Reggie  offered  the  inspection  of  a  marvel. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  Woster?  Marvellous 
little  girl,  ain't  she?     Married;  my  wife." 
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To  him,  in  return,  Woster  extended  a  little  gloom. 
"Married,  are  yer?  That'll  cost  yer  a  bit."  He  dis- 
missed a  triviality  to  announce  an  outrage.  "Heard  the 
noos  here?    We're  sellin'  out." 

"What,  are  you  chucking  it,  Teddie?" 

"Yes." 

"Who  are  you  selling  to?" 

"Anybody." 

Reggie  gaped  at  the  crowded  runs,  his  eye  vacant  with 
the  sudden  stress  of  calculation.  "God!  wish  I  had  the 
cash.    How  much  do  you  want?" 

"What,  will  you  take  it  over?" 

"But  I've  got  no  cash,  barring  a  quid  or  two." 

"Take  it  as  it  stands;  you'll  do  me  a  service.  I'm 
going  away  tomorrow  and  it  will  be  only  an  expense  to 
me  unless  I  can  sell  it,  which  I  very  much  doubt  being 
able  to  do." 

Reggie  was  shot  with  feverish  expostulation.  "Sell 
out?  Don't  think  of  it.  Rattling  good  business;  only 
wants  management.  Put  me  in  charge — partner- 
ship— " 

"No,  I've  done  finally  with  fowls.  But  if  you  can 
make  the  thing  pay,  you  can  pay  me  rent  for  the  house." 

Reggie  leaped  at  Hilda  and  embraced  her  with  pas- 
sion. "Hell!  what  luck.  Fowls;  pay  like  hell.  Eggs; 
my  ideal.  I  know  the  very  chap,  Melbourne  mar- 
kets— " 

"What,  are  we  going  to  live  here?"  asked  Hilda,  peer- 
ing round  Reggie  at  Tarran. 

"Yes,  if  you  like." 

"What  about  the  furniture?" 
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"Throw  it  out,  if  you  don't  like  it." 
"But  I  remember  Freda  saying  that  Early  Victorian 
furniture  was  just  the  thing  today  with  new  coverings." 
"Yes,  yes.    You  can  leave  all  that  to  Reggie,  Hilda." 


"Leave  everything  to  me,  Hilda,"  said  Reggie  ex- 
pansively. 

Woster  now  chose  to  include  his  whiskers  in  this  pro- 
posal by  blowing  them  up  handsomely  and  sighting 
Reggie  over  them.  "Wot's  my  position  standin'  in  ex- 
ecutive control  of  fowls  this  minute?"  he  demanded. 

"You  keep  your  job  of  course." 
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"On  the  strict  understandin'  no  further  interference 
from  Boss  here?" 

"Of  course;  I'll  run  everything." 

Woster  condescended  to  let  his  whiskers  down  again. 
"So  far  so  good,  Boss  bein'  out  of  it.  I  got  my  reputa- 
tion to  consider.  Here's  me,  noted  fowl  handler,  had 
to  put  up  with  this  unheard-of  idea  of  keepin'  fowls  for 
pets.  Boss  bein'  out  of  it  as  stated,  wot's  to  be  done 
with  them  nine  monthers  down  there?" 

"We'll  get  them  off  at  once;  I'll  ring  up  my  bloke 
at  the  markets  first  thing  tomorrow.  All  the  same,  mind 
you,  I'm  not  building  only  on  table  birds.  Maximum 
egg  production,  see.  Development  of  individual  breed- 
ers, see;  averages  up  to  two  hundred  eggs  a  year  per 
bird,  see.     Make  this  place  pay  like  blazes — " 

"Boss  bein'  out  of  it,"  added  Woster,  with  a  malig- 
nant eye  on  Tarran. 

Reggie  lugged  him  off  to  inspect  the  runs  in  a  fervour 
of  finance  and  lyricism,  jotting  down  notes  of  stock  for 
an  immediate  deal  in  table  birds.  Hilda  and  Ruby  were 
going  through  the  house,  making  another  inventory 
that  would  transfigure  a  house  by  an  escape  from  a  home. 
Ruby  was  making  very  sensible  suggestions. 

"My  advice,  Hilda,  is  to  have  all  this  old  linoleum 
up  and  polish  the  floors  for  dancing,  and  turn  this  back 
verandah  into  a  conservatory  with  pot  plants  and 
lounges  for  sitting  out  in.  .  .  ." 

But  Hilda  was  astonished  at  another  instance  of  the 
grand  copybook  maxim  that  the  rewards  of  life  are  for 
those  who  do  that  which  it  pleases  them  to  do. 

"Only  to  think  that  I'm  going  to  have  the  very  house 
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that  Freda  was  going  to  have,  and  doesn't  it  simply  prove 
that  all  those  fools  can  do  is  mess  up  things  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  everybody  else?" 

Tarran  passed  that  on  to  the  good  conscience  of  an 
act  of  benevolence  on  his  part  to  all  concerned.  "Oh, 
well,  Freda's  lucky  too;  she's  escaped  a  defunct  poultry 
farm  plus  a  defunct  poultry  farmer.  .  .  ." 

Reggie's  inspection  of  a  paying  proposition  in  poul- 
try had  arrived  at  the  wash-house,  from  which  he  drew 
Woster  apart  to  ask  a  dark  question.  "What  are  you 
paying  those  kids  for  plucking,  Woster?" 

"Pay  'em;  wot  d'yer  mean?  They  gets  pea  rifle  shots 
per  fowl.    Him  that  plucks  most  gets  most  shots." 

"Pea  rifle;  good  idea.  I'll  buy  one — prize  for 
champion  fowl  plucker;  open  competition  for  three 
months.    Hey!  listen  to  me,  you  kids  .  .  ." 

He  arrived  from  a  negotiation  over  cheap  labour  in 
the  wash-house,  which  now  hummed  with  a  frenzy  of 
plucking,  and  sat  on  the  verandah  rail  to  beam  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  vast  benevolence  in  Tarran. 

"By  ginger,  Teddie,  I  owe  you  a  bit.  First  Hilda, 
then  this — " 

He  waved  an  arm  of  conquest  at  the  prospect,  but 
stopped  to  specify  an  item  in  it.  "There's  Laurence," 
he  said. 

Tarran  stood  up.  The  Treadwater  launch  was  just 
leaving  the  landing  stage.  Laurence  steered  it,  while 
Irene  arranged  herself  on  the  cushions  under  the  awn- 
ings. They  slid  between  the  willows  and  emerged  again 
at  the  foot  of  Tarran's  ground,  and  Irene  leaned  swiftly 
across,  looking  up  at  the  house.    Tarran  shook  a  vale- 
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dictory  fist  aloft ;  perhaps  at  destiny,  perhaps  at  Irene. 
She  returned  him  a  little  nod;  a  farewell  to  him,  or  to 
regret.  Both  remained  gazing  intently  till  the  launch 
turned  a  bend,  with  a  last  glimpse  of  Laurence  waving 
Reggie  and  Tarran  off  the  landscape. 

"Takes  charge,  that  little  blighter,"  commented 
Reggie. 

"Yes,  he's  in  possession  of  the  Treadwater  property 
since  Andrew  threw  him  out." 

"Threw  him  out?" 

"Yes.  And  when  Gilbert  throws  him  out  he'll  come 
and  live  with  you." 

"By  ginger,  will  he?"  said  Reggie,  alarmed.  "I 
know  him —  Not  that  Hilda  would  look  at  him,  but 
all  the  same,  all  that  blurting  out  rot  of  his.  Notice  how 
everything  gets  bust  up  the  moment  he  gets  mixed  up 
in  it?" 

Tarran  meditated  a  moment  over  that  theory  which 
assumes  the  need  for  a  little  disturbance  on  the  inertia 
of  being  alive. 

"Oh,  well,  somebody's  got  to  do  the  Gods'  dirty  work, 
I  suppose,"  he  said. 
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